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Our subject gains its importance from the fact that the situation 
confronting the theologian has changed enormously in the last two 
generations. The whole social order in relation to which he works 
is being rapidly transformed. The philosophy with which he must 
keep some sort of adjustment is in transition. There are many new 
sciences, some of which radically affect his work. And the material 
in his own proper field has greatly increased. It is small wonder that 
modern theologians have felt it necessary to re-examine the nature 
of theology itself. A series of problems has appeared which affects 
the fundamental nature of the theologian’s task, and some worthy 
solution of these is required before much new constructive work 
can be done. 

This state of things is in itself a ground for hopefulness. It 
means that the demand for theological work is greater than hereto- 
fore, that its opportunity for service is larger, and that, if methods 
making possible general co-operation can be found, richer results 
than those of the past may be expected. 

But there is some danger that we shall be delayed too long by 
what Lotze called “‘the eternal whetting of the sword.” For a 


1 A paper read at the first meeting of the Theological Society, New York, October 
25, 1912, as a part of a general discussion of this topic. 
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decade or more the modern theologian—apart from the great pro- 
ductivity in historical fields—has occupied himself chiefly with 
problems of method and of the relation of theology to other branches 
of knowledge. Much excellent work has been done, but it is a 
question whether a mood of irresolution has not fallen upon us. 
Certainly the systematic theologian is apt to be an object of com- 
passionate sympathy from his historical brethren, of mildly derisive 
pity from other scientists, and of vigorous exhortations from the 
active ministry. 

If we wish to avoid this danger of whetting the sword too long, 
perhaps the best way to approach our present subject is to ask what 
has been already determined in regard to the nature of theology. 
Modern theology has been in existence for over a century. Surely 
some results have been obtained which meet with general acceptance 
among all who are willing to be called modern theologians, and 
which help to define what theology is. Let us then, at the outset, 
inquire what these results are. 


I 


Assured results of modern theology in their bearing on the theo- 
logian’s task.—These must be stated broadly in order to justify their 
claim to general assent. At the same time, if they are real results— 
the work of great men and important movements—they will be 
capable of furnishing us a fruitful approach to present problems. 

First among such assured results may be placed the recognition 
that theology is relatively distinct from religion, and subordinate 
to it, and that it has religion as its immediate object. 

This principle is one of the debts that the theologian owes to 
Schleiermacher. It has been long in gaining full acceptance, but it 
may now be regarded as a necessary presupposition of modern 
theology. And when consistently applied it has most important 
consequences. It sets aside, on the one hand, dogmatic theology 
and scholasticism, and, on the other, natural theology and rational- 
ism. It requires that all dogmas be studied and estimated in their 
relation to the life of religion as it has manifested itself in history 
and in personal experience. It demands that, so far as theology 
seeks support in philosophy, there should be first a mutual recog- 
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nition of religion as an integral factor in human experience. Vital 
religion, as it is to be found in the great religious personalities and 
literatures, as it underlies forms of worship, institutions, and creeds, 
as it influences character and the movements of society, and as it 
speaks in the common human heart—this, before all else, is now 
acknowledged to be the concern of the modern theologian. 

There is a second principle which deserves to be counted among 
the assured results of modern theology. It requires that in inves- 
tigating religion in general, and Christianity in particular, the 
historical method be used without limitation or reserve. At this 
point we are indebted to Hegel, and to the liberal school of theology 
which was the outgrowth of his influence. But the acceptance of 
the principle today is not restricted to any one school. The new 
historical school, the Ritschlians, and the group of theologians who 
are aiming at a scientific positive theology are practically at one on 
this point. There may be differences in the consistency with which 
the principle is applied, but its claim to acceptance is recognized 
by every theology which is characterized at all by the modern spirit. 
The historical method is, in fact, the most distinctive mark of 
modern theology. 

Now while the first principle emphasizes religion as a relatively 
independent, integral factor in human experience, this second 
principle leads us to search for continuity in the manifestations of 
religion, and for the interaction between religion and the other 
sides of human life. And the two principles together lead us to 
interpret religion as standing in an organic relation—as both means 
and end—to the rest of experience. 

But to these principles, which I have ventured to call assured 
results of modern theology, there may be added yet a third. This 
principle is that in Christianity religion and morality are intimately 
united, and that hence the prime means for the interpretation of 
Christianity is to be found in its relation to moral and social life. 
Here we find ourselves under obligation to the Ritschlians, as in the 
case of the other two points to Schleiermacher, and to Hegel and the 
liberal school. Not that the Ritschlians discovered the ethical 
nature of Christianity. That would be by no means true. But 
their energetic concentration upon this feature of Christianity— 
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upon freedom, personality, social obligation, and upon sonship and 
the kingdom of God as essentially ethical conceptions—has prac- 
tically equipped theology with a new constructive principle. This 
may be said, too, without passing upon the question whether 
religion, including Christianity, is in the last analysis mysticism, or 
something else quite distinct from conduct. For the most strenu- 
ous upholder of mysticism will recognize that only the mysticism 
which steadily bears fruit in the moral and social realm can be 
called Christian. 

I trust that thus far we have not gone beyond what may be 
called assured results of modern theology. But the fact that these 
points may hope for general acceptance does not make them unim- 
portant. On the contrary, taken together, they lead to a general 
conception of theology which we probably all share, and which is, 
at one and the same time, the source of our problem and our hope 
for its solution. This conception may be stated thus: theology is 
the intellectual interpretation of religion in its development and in its 
relation to the rest of life; and Christian theology is the intellectual 
inter pretation of Christianity in its development, with prime reference 
to moral and social life. Such a general conception as this is 
doubtless in the background of every modern theologian’s mind. It 
is a broad, and perhaps vague conception, but it is not without 
constructive force. It has such force primarily because it is unify- 
ing. It draws the different branches of theology into very close 
relation. It has already brought to pass that the exegete, the stu- 
dent of introduction, and the biblical theologian, the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament scholar, and the church historian, all 
consider themselves to be alike historians of the Jewish-Christian 
religion. It has brought to pass, further, that the systematic 
theologian scarcely knows how to distinguish his task from that of 
the historian of religion. The religion and thought of Jesus and 
Paul, and, in a lesser degree, of the prophets, or Augustine, or the 
Reformers, bulk so large in systematic theology that it is hard to 
distinguish systematic work from historical work. The result is 
that, for the most part, systematic theology has been led, either to 
effect a violent or arbitrary separation from historical theology, or 
else to be content with modernizing traditional theology. 
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But neither of these alternatives is satisfactory. The modern- 
izing of traditional theology is confessedly a provisional kind of 
work; and the sharp isolation of a fact of history, like the person 
of Christ, or of religious truth as such, from the rest of truth, 
weakens rather than strengthens the theology in which it is made. 
Hence the problem with which we are confronted is: What is 
theology in the restricted sense of the term, or what is the function 
of the systematic theologian ? 


II 


That solution of this problem will be most effective which stands 
in closest relation with the generally accepted conception of the- 
ology as a whole, of which we have been speaking. But how can 
this conception furnish us with a solution? The treatment of 
religion in its development appears to be altogether a historical 
matter. And we have today two ways of accomplishing it: that of 
the history of religion proper, which treats of religion in its whole- 
ness, and that of the psychology of religion, which seeks the typical 
biography of the individual religious soul—or the several types of 
such biography. Where is there any room, under this general con- 
ception, for theology in the special sense? What can systematic 
theology do, if it wants a real field of its own, in distinction from 
the history and psychology of religion, except to turn itself into 
theistic philosophy on the one hand, or practical theology, so called, 
on the other ? 

There is, nevertheless, a definite function for systematic the- 
ology, which springs directly from our idea of theology in general. 
Systematic theology is concerned with the further development of 
religion. The history of religion occupies itself with the past only. 
Its material is spread out before it. That with which it has to do 
will never change. The psychology of religion also is occupied 
with the past, and—perhaps it will be claimed—with the present. 
But it must limit itself to actually existing religion. It cannot go 
beyond the facts. Systematic theology has to do with the further 
development of religion, or with religious progress. It is concerned 
with the point of transition from the present to the future. Its 
distinctive sphere of operation is the birth and unfolding of religious 
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life. . It exists for the sake of influencing this birth and unfolding. 
Systematic theology could not maintain itself except as men con- 
ceive that religion needs guidance, and that the most thorough 
interpretation of religion possible should be made to contribute to 
its guidance. 

We may define systematic theology, then, as the intellectual 
interpretation of religion with direct reference to its further develop- 
ment, and to the development of life through religion. Christian 
theology, accordingly, will be the intellectual interpretation of Chris- 
tianity in its relation to moral and social life for the sake of their mutual 
further development. 

But if systematic theology be distinguished from the other 
branches of divinity by its immediate concern with the further 
development of religion, does it not, on the other hand, become 
merged with so-called practical theology? In other words, can 
it avoid becoming subordinate to the church and its creeds and 
practical programs in such a way as to forego the claim to be a 
genuine science ? 

I have thus far avoided speaking of systematic theology as a 
science, using instead the more general term “‘intellectual interpre- 
tation,’ because the question whether the methods of science are 
applicable to this branch of theology is not one of the assured results 
on which the modern theologian can build. But in distinguishing 
systematic theology from the practical branches we shall be led to 
see that the intellectual effort for the further development of religion 
and Christianity requires the use of the scientific method. 

But, first, let us remind ourselves that this question is not due 
merely to an exigency created by the definitions already proposed. 
It is rather a product of the general movement of theological 
thought. Perhaps it has been raised most sharply in recent years 
by Bernoulli in his book Die wissenschaftliche und die kirchliche 
Methode in der Theologie. Bernoulli there asks whether what we 
ordinarily understand by systematic theology can employ the 
scientific method, and his answer is a decided negative. He 
affirms, on the contrary, that only historical theology is scientific. 
For scientific theology must regard its work as an end in itself. It 
must seek the truth only and cannot be subordinate to any churchly 
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interest. Historical theology has maintained such an attitude 
since its beginning with Hegel. That philosopher’s point of view 
in treating religion was non-churchly; and the historical study of 
religion which received its original impulse from him has become 
more and more conscious of its non-churchly, purely scient fic 
character down to the present time. In short, theology as a science 
is history. This theology should be taught in the universities. 

On the other hand, Bernoulli recognizes the necessity of a 
churchly—or perhaps we should say a dogmatic—theology. This 
theology, being in the service of the church, is too much precom- 
mitted to certain conclusions to be scientific. Its task is to organize 
and interpret the message of the church for the purposes of general 
instruction and of preaching. Its origin is to be traced to Schleier- 
macher, as that of scientific theology is to Hegel, and it should be 
taught, not in the universities, but in seminaries. 

This splitting of theology into two separate parts—one of which 
is churchly and non-scientific and the other scientific and non- 
churchly—has received much discussion since Bernoulli’s book 
appeared, but into the different phases of this discussion we cannot 
now enter. I must confine myself to pointing out that the con- 
ception of the systematic theologian’s task from the standpoint of 
the further development of religion leads to quite a different 
conclusion. 

It is true that this very way of conceiving theology runs through 
Schleiermacher’s Kurze Darstellung des theologischen Studiums, and 
that there it is definitely connected with the idea of “church 
guidance.”’ But whether this involves a surrender of the scientific 
character of theology turns upon what is meant by the church. As 
has been pointed out, Schleiermacher’s conception of the church is 
not legal and institutional but religious. It is the spiritual fellow- 
ship of believers which to him constitutes the church, and all legal 
and institutional features which the outward church may possess 
simply serve as means to the end of its higher spiritual nature.’ 
But if this be true, the introduction of the conception of church 
guidance into the definition of systematic theology does not destroy 


t Traub, “Kirchliche und unkirchliche Theologie,”’ Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
Kirche, XIII, 40. 
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its claim to be a science. For no science is robbed of its essence by 
being placed at the service of life. The question may be raised 
whether Schleiermacher did not so far adapt his Glaubenslehre to the 
traditional forms of theology as to impair somewhat its scientific 
character, but, at all events, no such adaptation was necessitated 
by his conception of theology. 

On the contrary, if the further development of religion itself, 
and of life through religion, is the ruling conception in theology, 
then the scientific method is directly demanded. For the question 
is raised at once: What will lead to real development? Or, in other 
words, what is truth in religion? This question must not be pre- 
judged. It must be investigated on the basis of the actual facts of 
religion, and must be treated as objectively as the nature of the 
subject-matter admits. The task it presents to us, accordingly, 
should be recognized as a scientific one—unless, indeed, science be 
so defined as to be applicable only to the physical realm. The 
scientific character of theology is no more vitiated by its having 
prime reference to the development of religion than is that of 
medicine by aiming at health, or that of sociology if it seeks to 
promote social progress, while, on the other hand, such is the 
spirit of our time that only a scientific theology can render it any 
large service. 

There is another reason why the conception under discussion 
requires that the task of the systematic theologian be regarded as a 
scientific one. Historical theology has already shown an enormous 
fruitfulness. The past development of religion is being most 
successfully investigated by scientific methods. The results 
attained, and the method by which they are attained, therefore, 
have most direct significance for systematic theology, if its concern 
is with the further development of religion. The systematic 
theologian, it is true, in fulfilling his task, has much else to consider 
besides the history of religion. The new needs of the present 
must be estimated. Truth from related departments of experience 
must be weighed. And there is the still greater task of divining 
modes of truth which shall forecast, for some little way, the future 
unfolding of religious life. But for all this work it is precisely the 
history of religion which furnishes a stable basis. History is the 
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laboratory in which spiritual truth finds its testing. And it is 
the science of the history of religion, together with that of the 
psychology of religion, which both makes possible and requires 
the scientific method in systematic theology. 

The more common way, in recent years, of vindicating the 
scientific character of systematic theology, and of securing it at 
the same time a special field, is to define it as a normative 
science. Historical science deals with facts. Normative sciences 
deal with values. Asa normative science, systematic theology would 
determine the great values of the Christian religion, and with these 
as norms would test and organize the various forms of thought and 
life. In this way a very sharp distinction is secured between sys- 
tematic theology and the history of religion. Historical study, it is 
held, should not be biased by any reference to ultimate values, and 
theology as a normative science need not be trammeled by the 
inquiry how the values with which it deals first arose. 

But this separation between the normative science and the his- 
torical science proves to be too sharp, both from the standpoint of 
the general conception of science and from that of interpreting 
religion. 

The broadest distinction among sciences is between those which 
deal with mechanical, and those which deal with developing, 
processes; and on the basis of this division the history of religion 
and systematic theology alike come in the second class. But all 
sciences which deal with developing processes are bound to make use 
of norms in some fashion. This is true even in biology, where 
organisms are explained by their functions. It is true still more in 
history, which derives its significance chiefly from the values it pro- 
duces. For a function or value once established immediately 
becomes a standard for judging future events. Accordingly, the 
fact that systematic theology has to do with the determination and 
application of norms does not separate it radically from the his- 
torical study of religion. 

But more especially, if we conceive the dominant motive of 
systematic theology to be the further development of religion, we 
are by this very conception led to see that values and facts cannot 
be considered as belonging to entirely distinct realms. On the 
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contrary, the values have as their function to remold facts. Indeed 
the faith that they can do so is an essential part of religion. Did 
we not believe, for example, that the Christian ideals of sonship and 
the kingdom of God can do a reconstructive work for individual 
men and for society, our faith in the Christian religion would be 
sadly undermined. If norms and values, then, are to be tested by 
their power to remold facts, the science which deals with values and 
that which deals with facts should not be too sharply separated. 
Not only are the facts with which the history of religion has to do 
largely the emergence and working-out of values, but also the 
values with which systematic theology has to do are the means by 
which future facts are to be constituted. 

Let us recall for a moment the points thus far made. Working 
on the basis of assured results of modern theology, we have defined 
the systematic theologian’s task, in distinction from that of the 
historian or psychologist of religion, as the study of religion and 
Christianity with direct reference to their own further development 
and that of life as a whole. We have also distinguished this task 
from that of so-called practical theology, or any non-scientific the- 
ology, in that it requires the scientific method. We must now turn 
to a problem which has been with us from the beginning, but which 
we have deferred, because it is one with which the theological dis- 
cussion of the present is most preoccupied. 


Ill 


Thus far we have spoken of religion and Christianity in an alter- 
native way, carrying the two conceptions along together. But now 
we must ask: Which is to have the priority in theology? Is 
Christianity to be treated as one historical phase of religion, and are 
its basis and interpretation to be sought through religion as a whole ? 
Or is Christianity to be studied in practical independence of religion 
in general, and to be regarded as furnishing its basis and interpre- 
tation in itself? This is the issue between the Ritschlians and the 
modern liberal school. It finds its clearest expression in the points 
of contrast between Kaftan and Herrmann on the one hand, and 
Troeltsch on the other. On the basis of discussions which these 
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thinkers have carried on we may get a somewhat fuller statement 
of the issue itself. 

Troeltsch, in partial reaction against Ritschlianism, practically 
converts Christian theology into the philosophy of religion. He 
insists that religion is a unitary phenomenon, which is to be compre- 
hended primarily out of itself and by the historical method. Chris- 
tianity is to be understood in its relation to religion in general, and 
the norms by which it is to be interpreted are to be sought in the 
processes of its historical unfolding. Hence Troeltsch criticizes the 
Ritschlians for isolating Christianity from other religions, or the 
person of Christ from other religious facts, in an arbitrary and 
dogmatic way. The motive which has led them to do this—the 
desire to present Christianity as the absolute religion—must itself be 
modified. Actual supremacy and sufficiency rather than theoretical 
absoluteness, according to Troeltsch, is what theology should seek to 
establish for Christianity, and this can be done by a philosophy of 
religion working upon the material of history. In his view, then, 
the task of theology is the presentation of the thought of the Chris- 
tian faith on the basis of a scientific philosophy of religion." 

Kaftan, on the other hand, repudiating the criticism of 
Troeltsch, insists that theology can in no way be based on the 
philosophy of religion. The foundation for theology is solely the 
revelation in Jesus Christ and in the Scriptures. This position is 
required by the very nature of the Christian faith, which theology 
seeks to serve. It is of the essence of the Christian faith that in 
Christ, and in that which led up to him and sprang from him, 
should be recognized the absolute revelation of God. If theology 
seeks its basis in a general philosophy of religion, it becomes 
incapable of defending this essential Christian conviction, as 
Troeltsch’s own conclusions show.? 

Herrmann, with still greater concentration, insists that every 
element of Christian theology should proceed from the experience 

1 See “Die Selbstandigkeit der Religion,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, V 
and VI; and the articles ‘‘Glaube und Geschichte” and “ Dogmatik,” Die Religion in 


Geschichte und Gegenwart; also Die Absolutheit des Christentums und die Religionsge- 
schichte, 2. Aufl., 1912. 


2See “Die Selbstindigkeit des Christentums,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
Kirche, V1. 
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which the person of Jesus Christ creates in the believing soul. In 
Christ we enter into relation with the absolute God. His person- 
ality furnishes our faith with a basis of indubitable fact—a fact 
which witnesses itself to us as divine by its unconditional appeal to 
that which is most authoritative in our own souls, the moral con- 
sciousness. The fundamental task of the theologian is to set forth 
the nature of faith in relation to Christ, and from this as a living 
center all interpretation of Christianity must proceed. 

Here then, standing in conscious opposition, are two contrasting 
conceptions of theology: namely, theology regarded as the science 
of the Christian faith, and theology regarded as essentially a philoso- 
phy of religion. How can we determine the relative merits of these 
two conceptions ? 

The point of view previously emphasized will help us here. Let 
us first take our stand within Christianity. The task of theology, 
as already brought out, is the scientific effort for Christianity’s 
further development. What now is the situation? The progress 
of missions, and the general increase of international relations, have 
brought Christianity into direct interaction with other faiths. The 
attitude which Christianity takes to these other faiths has a decisive 
bearing on the question of its further development. But the points 
of contact and of contrast alike, between Christianity and other 
faiths, can be understood only as there is first a recognition of 
religion as an essential function of human life. A permanent 
spiritual triumph for Christianity can be hoped for only as it is 
ready to meet other faiths on this basis and to evince its superiority 
as religion. Hence for the very sake of aiding Christianity to meet 
the situation with which it is confronted and to unfold its power still 
further, the methods of the philosophy of religion must be used. 

Or take the other aspect of Christian theology’s dominant 
motive—the further development of moral and social life through 
Christianity. The capacity of our faith for promoting such devel- 
opment lies in the intimate relation into which it brings morality 
and religion. But in order that the fundamental characteristic of 
Christianity may be adequately understood, the place of religion as 
such in human experience must be shown, and the degree of relation 


t Cf. “Christlich-protestantische Dogmatik,” Kultur der Gegenwart, I, 4, 2. 
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or separation which religion and morality have had in the actual 
history of religion must be brought out, together with the conse- 
quences that have followed. But this requires that, for the very 
sake of an adequate understanding of Christianity’s central source 
of power, the methods of the philosophy of religion must be 
employed. 

It is, indeed, not the strongest side of Ritschlianism that has 
used the richness of the biblical revelation, and the transforming 
work that Christ accomplishes in the believing soul, as a basis for 
isolating Christianity from other religions. Revelation, and the 
uniqueness of Christ as Revealer and Savior are in the first instance 
not theological but religious ideas. To transport them bodily into 
theology and use them authoritatively is a bit of dogmatism. It is, 
moreover, a failure to preserve that subordination of theology to 
religion which, in general, is at the foundation of modern theology. 

Ritschl himself, however, was in principle more hospitable to the 
approach of Christianity from the standpoint of religion in general 
than some of his followers have been. In his discussion of the form 
of systematic theology he states: ‘‘The specifically peculiar nature 
of Christianity, which at every turn of theology must be kept intact, 
can be ascertained only by calling the general history of religion to 
our aid. Schleiermacher was the first to adopt this method. It is 
this that makes his definition of religion so important.’”* And 
Ritschl also finds as a factor in every religion the problem on the 
basis of which he interprets Christianity as a whole, namely, that 
contradiction arising out of the sense that man is “both a part of 
nature and a spiritual personality claiming to dominate nature.” 
Though no extensive use of this approach to Christianity through 
religion in general is made by Ritschl, because his main interest 
lies elsewhere, yet his attitude, if heeded, would have prevented the 
too sharp opposition of the present theological situation. 

But let us place ourselves, in turn, at the standpoint of the 
philosophy of religion. Here again the conception previously 
defended will aid us. If our dominant motive here is scientific 
work for the sake of the further development of religion and of life 
through religion, our thinking cannot be guided by an a priori con- 

* Justification and Reconciliation, III, 8. 
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ception of religious evolution, but must follow its actual historical 
unfolding. We then shall see that religion thrives only in positive, 
concrete, historical forms, and that these forms are not actually 
unified in history, but belong to certain great contrasting types. 
Unless development ceases, and religion stagnates, these types are 
bound to compete, and while one type will doubtless influence and 
stimulate another, it is not to be expected that all will merge into 
a generalized or composite form of religion, which shall be truer 
than any one historic form; but rather it is to be expected that the 
superior claim to truth will be evinced by that concrete historic type 
which is most virile and progressive. 

Thus the philosophy of religion itself will require that in the 
treatment of Christianity, principles which are distinctively Chris- 
tian be made controlling, and that Christianity’s truest develop- 
ment be sought through the free expansion of its own distinctive 
nature. The history of Christianity will need also to be interpreted 
by its interaction with other religions, and its total phenomena 
doubtless will be found to include heterogeneous types of religion; 
but the motive force of the history will be sought out and set forth 
in its uniqueness, its vitality, and its fruitfulness. 

This recognition of the distinctive character of Christianity, and 
of its central place in theology, is freely made by Troeltsch and the 
historical school. It goes back, in fact, to the beginnings of 
modern theology in Schleiermacher, who also approached Chris- 
tianity from the standpoint of religion in general. But the present 
emphasis upon this uniqueness of Christianity is largely due to the 
Ritschlians, and the fear that it will be lost sight of may partially 
explain their tendency to isolate Christianity altogether. 

With respect to the issue we are discussing, then, we may con- 
clude that the special function of the Christian theologian is by the 
methods of the philosophy of religion to discover and interpret the 
essential nature of Christianity, thereby aiding in its further 
development and that of life as a whole. 

The conception of the theologian’s task already presented will 
require considerable recasting of theology. Simply to follow the 
traditional topics, God, the world, man, sin, etc., will not suffice. 
Instead of that, the organic unity of Christian truth must be made 
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to appear as fully as possible. Perhaps it will not be out of place to 
conclude this paper by indicating how such a result would be 
secured, if the view of theology here advocated were adopted. 

1. If theology be directly concerned with the further develop- 
ment of Christianity in its relation to life, then the first question 
would be: What is the nature of this developing force? What is 
the vital impulse, the inherent energy, the creative principle in the 
Christian religion? In other words, the problem of the essence of 
Christianity, which has received its discussion for the most part 
outside the systems of theology, will be the fundamental problem 
for the theologians, upon the solution of which all the rest of his 
work will turn. Moreover, the treatment of this question should be 
based on the history of Christianity as a whole. For an aspect of 
Christianity which appears late is not for that reason to be judged 
nonessential. And while, beyond question, the stress always will 
fall on the beginnings of Christianity, yet, since the greatness of our 
faith is so largely its creativeness, we may expect that a full under- 
standing of its essence will require that later forms be also taken 
into account. 

2. But our conception of theology naturally leads on to a second 
question, namely: How may the further development be secured ? 
Or more particularly, what convictions and conceptions are funda- 
mental to Christianity, and in what form will they most promote its 
growth and its power to serve life? This is the problem of the 
truth of Christianity in its more special form—that is, the problem 
of the truth of Christian ideas. The problem of the truth of 
Christianity cannot be referred by systematic theology to some 
other theological discipline, or disposed of in an introduction. It 
must run through its whole structure, and at every point the con- 
ceptions of Christianity must be tested by their relation to its power 
for development. 

3. Beyond these two questions lies a third: Along what lines 
may we expect the further development to proceed? This requires 
of the theologian the working-out of a theory of the Christian life. 
Here there should be recognition of the different types of religious 
experience which the psychology of religion shows to exist. Here 
also there should be as adequate a diagnosis as possible of the 
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characteristic moral and social problems of our time, so far as faith 
can bear upon them, in order that the theory may be shaped to 
meet them. But all should be under the control of what has been 
shown to be the essence of Christianity. 

Under these three inquiries I believe the entire work of sys- 
tematic theology can be comprised, with the result that its unity 
will be clearly evident. But at all events I hope that adequate 
reasons have been given for regarding the general function of 
theology to be: the scientific interpretation of the Christian religion 
with direct reference to its further development and that of life as 
a whole. 





HELLENISTIC IDEAS OF SALVATION IN THE LIGHT 
OF ANCIENT ANTHROPOLOGY 


PAUL WENDLAND 
University of Géttingen, Germany 


The consciousness of estrangement between man and God, and 
a longing to bridge this chasm, are fundamental to all.religions of 
redemption. In the development of antiquity from the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. on, this type of thought, for which the way is already pre- 
pared in the older elements of popular faith, confronts us as a 
definite and vigorously increasing religious movement. Reformers, 
prophets, and puritans propagate a profounder piety, which is 
often mystic in character. The ecstatic Dionysus religion becomes 
the most important factor in this development. In this religion the 
common people, the poor and the needy, directly attain a more pro- 
found and personal relation to the deity. The believer loses his 
individual consciousness in enthusiasm and receives the divinity 
into himself. In moments of orgiastic ecstasy he experiences the 
ultimate goal of his existence, abiding fellowship with the god, who, 
as redeemer and savior will free him through death from the finite- 
ness, the suffering, and the exigencies of the earthly life. Orphism 
sets forth this religious experience in a mystic theology which exerts 
a strong influence upon Pindar and Empedocles, for example, and 
which suggested to Plato his magnificent treatise on the destiny 
of the soul. 

Though the first century of Hellenism’s triumphant advance 
is dominated by rationalism, yet, from the decline of Hellenism 
until the disappearance of the ancient religion, tendencies toward 
mystic religion clearly recur and swell out into a strong stream. 
The advance of partially orgiastic oriental cults which, having been 
uprooted from the national soil, place believers in a purely personal 
relation to their god; the spread of astrology and its accompanying 
astral religion which, with its dominant fatalism, lay like a night- 
mare upon the soul; and the yearnings for redemption effected 
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through divine helpers who transcend the sphere of the astral gods— 
these are the first symptoms of the definite activity of oriental 
influences. The fact that Stoic theology looks beyond the horizon 
' of the Greek religions and contains astrology among its other means 
of divination, gives an intimation of the strength of these foreign 
influences. Without this background we are not able to under- 
stand the Stoic Posidonius (born about 135 B.c.), who, so far as 
we know, was the first to advocate a purely philosophical doctrine 
of redemption which expresses the tendencies of the time in a 
renewal of orphic-platonic mysticism. According to Posidonius 
the soul has a heavenly origin. It is an offshoot from the fiery 
breath of God held captive in the prison-house of the body through 
birth into the earthly world, but destined for return to its higher 
home. Only he who in life preserves the divine part from defile- 
ment will ascend after death above the lower spheres and rise to 
the divine source. Our reverence for the starry heaven above us 
and for the wonders of the cosmos proves the human soul’s relation 
to the heavenly world, and this mystical consciousness of likeness 
with the divine begets an other-worldly ideal of life. 

In this representation the peculiar characteristic of all Hellen- 
istic: doctrines of redemption clearly emerges. Redemption is 
concerned not so much with guilt and sin as with corporeity and 
matter, finiteness and transitoriness. Guilt and sin themselves 
appear as physical defilement, since they are grounded in man’s 
material nature. Therefore redemption is conceived of as essen- 
tially “physical” (naturhaft), and is determined by the dualism 
both of man’s nature and of the two worlds. These conceptions 
and motives, first recognizable in Posidonius, dominate subsequent 
philosophical and religious development. In the time of Augustus 
the feeling of guilt, and longing for communion and renewal, emerge 
prominently. 

From the second century A.D. on we possess rich source materials 
regarding the mystery cults and the profusion of new religious devel- 
opments which grow out of the syncretism of the time. These 
sources acquaint us with the prevailing religious tendencies of 
antiquity in its declining period. Purification and rebirth, mystical 
union of the believer with the deity and the hope of bliss in the 
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future world, revelation and charismatic endowment which essen- 
tially constitute redemption—these are the motives dominating 
the rites, sacraments, faith, and teaching of this syncretism. As 
enjoined in the liturgy of the Phrygian mysteries: 9appeite pvora 
Tod Oeod ceawopévov. gota yap ipiv éx mévov cwrnpia. The deity’s 
resurrection from the dead gives to the initiates, who see their own 
destiny prefigured in his adventures, hope of a life after death. 
Apuleius’ romance tells how the most intimate relation of Lucius 
to Isis was established by various stages of initiation. From the 
day of his deliverance, when the goddess first appeared to him, he 
is under her special protection and is under obligation to dedicate 
his entire life to her. Her might raises him above the power of 
fate which no longer can harm him. She promises the reborn indi- 
vidual an eternal and blessed life. 

This representation is in accord with the disposition to resist 
the fatalism of star-worship so widespread in the religion of this 
period. The individual seeks fellowship with a mighty god who is 
able to raise his protégés above the hopeless round of necessity and 
above the regions controlled by the powerful astral spirits. A 
magical papyrus contains the following prayer to Serapis:? “Pre- 
serve me from the might of the stars, hold me back from the cruel 
compulsion of fate, allot me a happy destiny, bless my life, O Lord, 
with all goodness; for I am thy slave and protégé.” In the 
“‘Mithraliturgy ’’ the initiate implores his god to grant him power 
sufficient to enable him to mount to heaven. He wishes to be 
freed from the bitter and inexorable compulsion of fate, to leave 
behind him the mortal nature of man, and to be reborn to a life of 
immortality. Arnobius‘ makes sport of the heathen who boast 
that as God’s children they are superior to the laws of fate and that 
they are sure of returning to their home in the kingdom of God. 
In the following prayer of thanks contained in a document of 
Hermetic teaching, redemption is spiritualized:' ““We thank thee, 

 Firmicus Maternus, De errore prof. relig., 22, 1; cf. Julian, Oration, V, 169C. 

2 Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 178. 

3 Dieterich, Mithrasliturgie, Leipzig, 1910? 411, 62; cf. II, 13. 

5 Apuleius Asclepius, chap. 41; cf. the Greek parallel text discussed by Reitzen- 


stein in Archio fiir Religionswissenschaft, VII, 393 ff. Previously Apuleius describes 
the kingdoms of eluapyévn, dvd-yxn and xbcpos. 
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Most High, that we through thy grace have attained to such a light 
of knowledge [yv@ouw] ... . Delivered through thy power, we 
rejoice that thou hast fully shown us thyself, we rejoice that thou 
hast conferred upon us in our earthly life initiation into eternity 
[Greek: “hast deified by thy look’’] Only one request 
do we make of thee, will’st thou keep us in thy knowledge and not 
permit us to lose the new life.””’ Ina prayer of the above-mentioned 
magical papyrus, inner mysticism is linked with coarse polytheistic 
ideas:* ‘Come to me from the four winds, thou All-ruling One: 
. . . . Come into my entire life, into my mind and my heart, 
and fulfil all the wishes of my soul. For thou art I and I am thou; 
whatever I say shall come to pass, for I hear thy name as a pro- 
tecting charm in my heart. No threatening hand shall obtain 
power over me. No spirit, no demon, no ghost, nor any other evil 
apparition from the underworld shall oppose me, because of thy 
name which I bear in my heart.” 

The idea of redemption is seen to pervade both the lower and 
the higher stages of religious belief, extending even to the region of 
sublime philosophical spiritualization. On the one hand men crave 
freedom from the power or tyranny of evil spirits who beset them on 
all sides with manifold dangers. On the other hand they groan 
under the weight of astral religion, which makes them the sport and 
plunder of the star-gods; a mighty deity who is able to control fate 
is needed to deliver man from bondage to the archons and from the 
rule of e(uapyévn and avdyxn. Or, in the third place, the soul, con- 
scious of its divine origin, strives for redemption from its foreign 
and unrelated companion, the body. It seeks deliverance from 
things sinful, material, and mortal. But the fundamental motive 
in these various representations is the same; it is longing for eleva- 
tion above the earthly world and its ruling powers, i.e., for deification. 
The end of redemption is a life of eternal blessedness. The redeemer 
is the deity to whose service one devotes his whole life in order to 
obtain his help and favor. The means of affecting unity with the 
deity are of various sorts, some being crude and others more refined. 
These are rites of initiation, purifications, sacred acts where the 
redemption of believers is symbolically depicted in myths of the 

t Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 195; Reitzenstein, Poimandres, p. 15. 
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gods, partaking of holy food which is itself divine in nature, and 
the artificial incitement of ecstasy and self-hypnotism. Even 
crude practices of sexual union and divine compulsion are not lack- 
ing, for the ancient ideas and rites of primitive faiths come to new 
life in this fusion of religions. 

Christian and Hellenistic ideas of redemption cannot be sharply 
separated, but stages of development in Christianity must be care- 
fully distinguished. Gnosticism is naturally most closely related 
to Hellenistic mysticism and is indeed sprung from the same soil 
as religious syncretism. Thus in Gnosticism one finds metaphysical 
dualism and the “physical” [maturhaft] conception of redemption, 
the same end and the same means of redemption, and the same 
ideas about the heavenly ascent of the soul. A few examples may 
serve to illustrate this relationship. The Naassene hymn pictures 
the need and suffering of the soul in suspense between spirit and 
matter, and the descent of the redeemer who reveals to the soul the 
mysteries of knowledge. The Peratae boast that they alone have 
apprehended the compulsion of fate and know how to raise them- 
selves above transitoriness.' A Gnostic, from a feeling of graditude 
for deliverance from the powers of fate, acknowledges’ that ‘‘the 
constellations are of different species and are beneficent, harmful, 
just, and sinister powers. The Lord saves us from this conflict 
and war of the powers and gives us peace in this battle of angelic 
forces, some fighting for us and others against us.” The Gnostics 
also know definite conjurations by which the soul in its ascent 
compels, through appeal to a mighty deity, the powers of the stars 
to grant it passage. The gnostic doctrine of redemption rests upon 
anthropological dualism. The real ‘‘fall’’ of man occurred when 
the soul was clothed with a body, and deliverance from the body is 
salvation. The opposition of spirit and body already divides the 
human race into two classes. 

What, now, is the situation in early Christianity? Are the 
influences of Greek mysticism already traceable there? Probably 
they can be discovered only by inference. This has been done 

* Hippolytus, V, 16. 

2 Clement, Excerpta Theodoti, 71 f. 

3 Wendland, Die hellenistisch-rimische Kultur, 2. Aufl., p. 174; Irenaeus, I, 21, 5. 
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by Reitzenstein in a manner convincing to me in the conclusions he 
has drawn from the agreement, for example, of the Hermetic litera- 
ture and Apuleius with the New Testament writings. He who is 
not satisfied with these inferences and who does not allow the mysti- 
cism of the oriental religions to date earlier than the second century 
A.D., where the earliest literary sources begin, will hardly be con- 
vinced of Hellenistic influence upon primitive Christianity. The 
fact that guilt and sin are central in Christian redemption, in con- 
trast with Hellenistic ideas, is often emphasized as a fundamental 
distinction between Hellenism and Christianity. But notions and 
expressions akin to Hellenistic mysticism are already present in, 
the Pauline doctrine of redemption. Sin is traced back to the flesh 
and to the natural man. According to Rom. 8:19-22 perishable, 
degenerate creation looks for deliverance from transitoriness and 
for the revelation of the sons of God. As the apostle fervently 
longed for freedom from the body of death (Rom. 7:24), so also re- 
demption is for him deliverance from ai@v évertws (Gal. 1:4). 
This leaning toward a “‘physical’” and cosmic extension of redemp- 
tion is an approach to Hellenistic conceptions. Paul’s representa- 
tion of the believer as living and suffering in Christ, as crucified, 
buried, and raised with him, recalls the similar way in which the 
Hellenistic mystery-religions relate the believer to the dead and 
risen god (Attis, Osiris, Adonis). Thus Paul actually appears to 
be indebted to Hellenistic mysticism for certain suggestions. 
As Plato used Orphism, so Paul appropriated forms of expression 
for his faith from the mysticism of the world to which he preached 
the gospel. 

The relationship of Christianity to Hellenism appears closer in 
the Ephesian letter. Here Christ is the supreme power of the 
entire spirit-world, exalting believers above the bondage of the 
inferior spirits into his upper kingdom (1:18-22). Christians must 
struggle with these spirits, among whom the xoopoxpdropes (astral 
spirits) are named. In like manner from the second century on 
Christ is more frequently extolled as a deliverer from the power of 
fate.. When Ignatius regards Christ’s work as the communication 


t Wendland, op. cit., pp. 177, note 1, and 400. Examples could be greatly 
increased. 
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of yveous and aOapeia, and the Eucharist as food of immortality, 
he, like the author of the Fourth Gospel, shows the influence of 
Greek mysticism. Irenaeus’ realistic doctrine of redemption also 
has, in common with Greek mysticism, the fundamental notions 
of deification, abolition of death, imperishability, and g#osis. 

This development reaches its climax with the great Alexandrian 
theologians. In the platonizing metaphysics of Origen, redemption 
is a wide cosmic process embracing the whole spirit-world which 
has sunk down into material existence. It is led back, freed from 
sensuous matter, to unity with its divine source. In this universal 
mode of thinking the ethical content of the early Christian doctrine 
of salvation almost wholly disappeared. Hellenistic anthropology 
and metaphysics, which at first affected Christianity only on the 
periphery, have now attained a dominant and central position. 
This type of theology became fundamental in the Eastern church, 
where it has been essentially conserved even to the present. The 
Western church, however, especially through the strong influence 
of Augustine, placed more emphasis upon the ethical content of 
redemption from guilt and sin, and drew from this the conse- 
quences for the care of the individual soul. Viewed from the 
standpoint of fundamental and dominant tendencies, redemption 
in the thought of the Greek church is seen to be more metaphysical, 
other-worldly, and “‘physical”; while in the West it is essentially 
individual, ethical, indeed an affair of this life. In the former case 
it is more a redemption from things finite, earthly and harmful, 
while with the latter it is deliverance from things sinful and wicked." 
The “physical” and creaturely features of Hellenistic mysticism, 
which first touched early Christian soteriology lightly, and later 
attained a dominating position in the Alexandrian theology, pre- 
dominates in the Eastern thought of redemption. In the West, on 
the other hand, there is a renewal of primitive Christian thinking, 
which overshadows Hellenistic features and relegates them to a 
secondary place. 

t These views have recently been worked out in greater detail by A. Harnack, “ Der 


Geist der morgenlindischen Kirche im Unterschied von der Abendlandischen,” 
Sitzungberichte der Preuss. Akademie der Wiss., 1913, pp. 157-83- 
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The title of this article has been formulated for me by the 
editors. Otherwise I should perhaps not have had the courage to 
undertake the task of giving a satisfactory answer to this question, 
for I am all too conscious of its difficulty. What connotation has 
the term “significance” in this question? Is it meant to ask 
whether Paul still contributes to personal religious life, to Christian 
preaching, and to devotional Scripture reading? Now, the major- 
ity of the real believers, to whom the Scripture means light and 
bread of life, will indignantly object to the raising of this question. 
They will decline to take upon themselves the scientific burden of 
the inquiry as to whether and to what extent Paul may be regarded 
as leader, admonisher, and consoler. The quest of the heart seek- 
ing for help and edification cannot be mathematically stated. It 
makes claims in regions which a strictly historical judgment does 
not reach, it keeps in touch with the treasures of religion, it has 
its own norms, it is self-adjusting, it discerns undertones and over- 
tones of which no interpreter ever thought. In short, for actual 
piety the problem stated above does not exist. And yet piety is 
in truth the most uncompromising of critics. With wholesome 
discernment it eliminates what it cannot appropriate, all uncon- 
scious of the radical nature and subjectivity of its procedure. It 
would be a tremendous task to ascertain by methods of exact inquiry 
just how far Paul is a vital power in our modern churches. 

Since we cannot employ the method of religious experimental 
psychology only, we are compelled to pursue another course, namely 
to formulate the problem somewhat differently. Several possi- 
bilities are open. We may ask the question recently much dis- 
cussed, What is the relation of Paul to Jesus? Does he really, 
as many assume, represent a wholly new type of religion, which is 
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related not inwardly but only externally to Jesus? Or is he, notwith- 
standing all formal difference in his religious thought, nevertheless 
in reality the perpetuator of the religion of Jesus, being most sym- 
pathetically related to Jesus in inward experience, burning with the 
fire of Jesus’ enthusiasm and so his best interpreter, although 
employing a wholly different language?? When the question is 
put this way, the religion of Jesus, or at least his fundamental 
experience, is treated as essential Christianity, as the normal type 
of Christian life, which must be present wherever the name Chris- 
tian is accurately and sincerely used.* This question is worthy of 
further investigation and our discussfon will repeatedly touch upon 
it. But the subject assigned me is concerned not with Jesus but 
solely with Paul. 

Even with this limitation it may be variously conceived. One 
may ask: Are there, in the preaching of Paul and in his religion, 
thoughts, motives, forms of experience which, quite immediately, 
without any historical mediation or any theological reflexion, with- 
out alteration or transposition, can be organically incorporated into 
the mode of thinking and the religious life of the modern Christian ? 
Can this be done without losing religious effectiveness and without 
conflicting with the modern Christian’s appreciation and interpre- 
tation of the world? Or does Paul have vital significance for the 
modern Christian only in so far as the churches are educated to a 
historical-psychological understanding of his world of ideas and 
of his religious life? Must they be guided by eliminating certain 
items or by an aesthetic interpretation involving their rethinking in 
terms of a modern world-view so as to give modern expression to 
what is antique and strange, transforming what has been outlived 
into eternally vital truth with universal appeal? 

A person who thinks historically will immediately say the 
latter is the only method by which we can inwardly approach, not 
only Paul, but any great personality of the past. There is abso- 
lutely no great personality of history, though he stand much nearer 
to us than Paul in time, race, and speech, with whose inward life 


*So, e.g., Wrede, Paulus (“Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher”’), Tiibingen, 
1905. 
2So, e.g., J. Weiss, Paulus und Jesus, Berlin, 1909. 

3 This, e.g., is the main idea in Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums. 
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we can, without further ado, come into vital contact. Even Luther, 
however closely related we feel ourselves to him, and however 
much we live upon his religious language, is immensely removed 
from us in his innermost experience, and in his mediaeval thinking. 
How much farther removed is Paul, where in addition to the antique 
mode of thought we have the further barrier of a dark and difficult 
language. Without historical understanding of Paul and the 
consequent revolutionizing and limiting of his thought, without a 
translation and substitution, we shall make no progress, if we aim 
at complete accuracy and fundamental clearness. I mention only 
a few points in which the great difference between his thinking and 
ours stands out with especial clearness. 

1. The entire outline of his conception of the world and of his 
scheme of redemption appears to us mythological. His mono- 
theism is stretched on a dualistic frame. ‘The God of this world,” 
Satan, the “principalities and powers” hostile to God, the personal 
“elements of the world” which stand over against God, are for 
Paul by no means abstract phantoms; they are potent realities 
that must be set aside and brought to naught (xarapyeto@a) 
before the actual dominion of God can be established and God be 
all in all. And the work of redemption is a mighty dramatic con- 
flict between God and these supermundane forces. After their 
seeming triumph over Christ in the crucifixion, God in the resur- 
rection of Christ exhibited this triumph over them, and the exalted 
Christ as God’s dictator is to subject them completely to God. 
The redemption of the Christian is by no means mere forgiveness 
of sins or simply sonship to God, but is release from the powers of 
the kosmos by which humanity before Christ was held in slavery. 
By Christ’s descent from heavenly spheres into the realm of the 
cosmic-sarcic servitude, and by the redemption secured through 
his death struggle, he has sundered for his own the bond between 
world, flesh, and sin. Practically everything in this mode of think- 
ing is strange tous today. We regard it as simply a bit of “gnosis.”’ 
If this means anything to us its meaning appears only as we gather 
up the variegated details of that picture into the abstract thought 
that we too believe that God’s will is now and forever the ultimate 
triumphant power in the world. 
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2. Paul’s entire teaching consists of a theology of evangeliza- 
tion and conversion, constructed by a man whose life-history was 
divided, by his violent conversion, into two sharply contrasted parts. 
On the farther side of the line lay only misery, unhappiness and sin, 
servitude and error; on this side joy, peace, blessedness, strength, 
purity, and truth. Everything is related to that one moment in 
his experience which determined all his later life. He experienced 
redemption as a sharply isolated event. Moreover, the churches 
which he indoctrinates and instructs consist only of people who 
likewise by a break in their experience have come over to Chris- 
tianity from another religion and from wholly different habits of 
life. This shows itself even in language. The principal religious 
concepts take the form of verbal substantives or are expressed by 
verbs in the past tense: e.g., redemption, forgiveness, justification, 
justified, freed, called, sanctified (a7roAvrpwots, adects, Sixaiwors; 
SucarwBévtes, erevdepwBévtes, «<AnPévTEs, Hyracpévor). The ma- 
jority of present-day Christians, who grow up under the preach- 
ing of the gospel and under Christian training, have nothing analo- 
gous to this definitive experience. There are indeed exceptions 
as in the case of ‘‘conversion” from a life practically pagan. But 
most of us have never experienced justification as a single unique 
experience; we live in constant consciousness of the divine grace; 
we daily ask and receive forgiveness of sins; our “calling” dates 
from childhood, and we regard sanctification as a lasting task of 
self-discipline rather than as a single unique gift of divine grace. 
This notion of sonship to God furnishes the clearest illustration of 
this difference. In the case of Paul sonship is regarded as the 
specific act of adoption of men who previously were not children 
of God. We, however, are conscious of our sonship to God—in 
Jesus’ sense of the term—as we are of the all-embracing and ever- 
present sunshine, to which we owe life and happiness, so that we 
have only to make use of it. 

Thus we can appropriate the chief conceptions of the Pauline 
thinking only by giving them a new significance. 

3. The greatest difference is to be found in connection with the 
conception of the divine spirit. For Paul the bestowing of the 
spirit is a vividly definite experience: the pneumatic person is 
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sharply distinguished from the non-pneumatic. The spirit which 
is communicated, however, is something quite objective, not 
blending in any way with the inner life of the Christian. ‘The 
spirit” stands distinct from and alien to our “spirit” (Rom. 8:16). 
Its witness, its cry of Abba (Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:5, 6) is a pro- 
ceeding which the Christian, as it were, observes as a listener; he 
himself has no influence upon it. Precisely upon this complete 
objectivity rests the evidential force of that witness so that the 
Christian may regard himself as a child of God; the love of God as 
a consciously received blessed possession is shed abroad in our 
hearts through the spirit which is given us; in other words, through 
the fact that the spirit is given us, we possess an earnest of the divine 
love in our hearts. The form of the representation here is quite 
ancient, animistic, primitive. It is a second spiritual essence in the 
Christian. Another explanation of Paul’s doctrine of the spirit 
may be derived from Hellenistic philosophical mysticism. Here the 
spirit of God appears as a force (divayss)' communicated from 
the essence of God to the inner life of man by which man is in a 
higher sense essentially united with God and Christ. Christ him- 
self is blended with him in a unity of mystic life. If in the former 
primitive way of thinking, the spirit was represented as a sort of 
personal Daemon here, on the contrary the personal representation 
of God and Christ is on the point of being dissipated into the pan- 
theistic conception of a divine fluid or of the Stoic world-soul.? 
In both cases, however, there is here a fundamental conception 
which we can no longer appropriate. If we say that we receive 
the spirit of God, we think in that connection of a strengthening, 
purifying, and exaltation of the powers of our own soul gained 
through prayer, or through the steadfast exercise of volitional faith 


* The essence of this conception of divine dvvdyuers is pictorially shown in certain 
Egyptian representations where the king appears sacrificing, and the power of the 
sun-god is conveyed to the king on the rays of the sun with outstretched hands, one 
of the hands holding the symbol of life beneath the king’s nose (cf., e.g., Gressmann, 
Texte und Bilder, p. 66; Erman, pp. 65 ff.). Here a wholly primitive conception (the 
god gives life to the king) comes in contact with a more highly abstract one (the king 
is quite immediately united with the god through the dvydues that radiate from 
him—to use a technical figure, he is “connected up” with the god). 


2 Cf. my Christus, die Anfinge des Dogmas, Tiibingen, 1909. 
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in God. We think in terms of psychological immanence and there- 
by give a new significance to the primitive as well as to the mystical 
thought. 

These are simply a few instances of the fact that it is only by 
dint of a transposition that we can appropriate to ourselves even 
the fundamental religious thoughts of the apostle. For the most 
part that transposition takes place unconsciously; the theologian, 
however, must know what he is doing. He must in this connection 
be clear in principle. Just as in the above instances, so for the 
whole of Paul’s religion, it can continue to be vital for the modern 
Christian only in a very modified form. Indeed, it may fairly be 
asked whether a religious attitude which originated so many cen- 
turies ago and is expressed in such unfamiliar forms of thought can 
today lay any inspiring claims on men. This question we venture 
to answer in the affirmative, and to justify our answer at least in 
certain respects, namely, in Paul’s conception of God, in his teach- 
ing of the fundamental religious relation to God, in his Christ- 
mysticism, and in his ethics. 

1. Paul’s belief in God. has, theologically considered, various 
sources, and therefore various constituent elements. To mention 
the chief elements, side by side with the Old Testament prophetic 
conceptions stand the new traits which he owes to his Christian 
experience. We must not forget, however, the by no means unim- 
portant Hellenistic influence which had come to Paul from contact 
with the Stoic conception of God." 

a) This last item seems to me very important for the present 
time, since it has played an extraordinary réle in the history of 
theology. The revelation of God in the works of creation (Rom. 
1:19 f.), represented by Paul as an insufficiently heeded original 
possession of humanity, and viewed in the scheme of Christian dog- 
matics through the centuries as the foundation of religion—this is 
a conception, which, in our age of natural science, is destined to 
play a new réle, although this new function has not yet been ade- 
quately worked out. Notwithstanding the fact that certain modern 
theological points of view, as for example, Ritschl’s, regard this 


* For this conception of God see especially Posidonius, the pseudo-Aristotelian 
work On the World. 
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religious conception as something of minor worth or as an illusion, 
it cannot be denied that for many there is here a way to God, which 
we should carry to completion. Exactly as Paul in his missionary 
preaching employed that conception to establish a connection with 
cultured heathenism, so in the case of modern Christianity does it 
form a medium of mutual understanding between the preacher and 
his scientifically thinking audience. From a higher point of view it 
is no harm if this thought easily assumes a pantheistic form, as is 
manifestly the case in the Areopagus address of Acts (17:23-28). 
One who is concerned with the awakening of religious experience 
should not be so narrow-minded as to condition this awakening on 
the affirmation of the doctrine of a personal God. Pantheism may, 
indeed, have its limitations and its defects, yet, without doubt, it 
lies very near to our time, inspired as it is by both scientific and 
artistic ideas. Why should we not recognize this form of religious 
life alongside of other forms, in case it finds vital expression in 
emotion and action? From the standpoint of Paul at least the 
above attitude cannot be very strongly opposed, for he (in his 
Christ-Pneuma doctrine) comes very close to pantheistic representa- 
tions. But, of course, his conception of God contains more than 
this. 

b) Even in his extended criticism of Hellenistic rationalism 
(Rom. 1:18—2:10), he maintains with the greatest energy the 
ethical character of this cosmic God. With the revelation of God 
in nature Paul closely connected the revelation of God in the 
moral law which is written in the heart (Rom. 2:14). The same 
vous with which one recognizes the creator-god in his works (Rom. 
1:19) is also the organ for the “Law of God” (Rom. 7:22 f.). 
Here also even if one holds, from the standpoint of ethics, that 
there is no innate moral consciousness, and that “conscience”’ is 
something that has come into being historically, yet as a matter 
of fact there lies in our humanity—in spite of all confusion—a fund 
of moral perception, a deposit of the consciousness that the world 
and man are constituted for the good. Weare not so rich in moral- 
religious values that we may neglect this starting-point for the 
development of the higher life. Whatever dogmatics may say of it, 
it is nevertheless to be regarded as fortunate that through Paul 
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these Stoic conceptions were rescued for the Christian church, and 
quietly continue to work frequently more effectively than essen- 
tially Christian ideas. 

c) Possibly Paul’s doctrine of providence may be regarded, at 
least in part, as a Hellenistic inheritance. It is true that the Stoic 
word “foreknowledge” (mpévora) does not occur in his writings. 
Take such an expression as Rom. 8:28, which he treats with his 
well-known olSapev, as a statement needing no further definition, 
i.e., as a quotation, ‘‘ To those who love God all things work together 
for good.” This suggests Hellenism rather than the Old Testa- 
ment—at any rate it is not distinctively Pauline. It does not read 
“those whom God loves,” which would be Pauline thought, but 
“those who love God,” and it is striking that Paul in order to incor- 
porate the sentence into his thought adds, “who are called accord- 
ing to purpose.” Even the expression ravra ouvepye? eis 7d ayabov 
is Hellenistic (Polyb. xxxii:11, 14; Plut. Eroticus, xxiii, 769D). 
Above all, with this conception of the divine providence which first 
catches our attention there is mingled an immanent psychological 
element. Since love to God is the highest good, values and value- 
judgments so adjust themselves that everything we encounter must 
assist toward the good. However directly practical this idea is 
today, it is not the distinctly Pauline conception of providence. 

At the center of Paul’s conception stands rather the Old Testa- 
ment prophetic conception of election to salvation, which neces- 
sarily determines all else (Rom. 8:29, 30, 31). Paul is particularly 
fond of the syllogismus practicus a majore ad minus (not only in 
Rom. 8:31; 5:6-20, but in other places explicitly or implicitly) ; 
after all that which we Christians have already experienced from the 
grace of God, especially after his great saving act in the sacrifice of 
his son, what we still lack and may still expect from him is some- 
thing so relatively unimportant that it would be an affront to God 
not to ascribe this also to him. This is the well-known form of the 
Christian belief in providence which A. Ritschl taught us to regard 
as the real nucleus of the Christian religion; it rests not so much on 
belief in the creator-God, with the optimistic motto: 


Was unser Gott geschaffen hat 
Das wird er auch erhalten, 
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as it does upon the experience of redemption: “If God is for us, 
who is against us? He that spared not his own son, how shall he 
not also with him freely give us all things?” This is Paul’s funda- 
mental religious feeling, to which he gives expression in manifold 
ways; though I mention only the very indefinite expression, so 
difficult to translate, xabynows, xavxao0a (e.g., Rom. 5:2). This 
might be translated religious emotion, confidence, rejoicing, “‘dar- 
ing” toward God, as Luther says. Take again the passage, 
‘Pressed on every side, yet not straitened, perplexed yet not unto 
despair, pursued yet not forsaken, smitten down yet not destroyed” 
(II Cor. 4:8f,). Although this manly heroic courage in which 
the apostle had wrought and suffered much, this paradox of over- 
coming the world, may easily mingle a little of the self-conscious 
attitude of the Stoic sages with the purely religious attitude, never- 
theless it remains forever the eternal soul of the Christian religion, 
and something of this joyfully daring, determined, and victorious 
attitude must be present wherever the name of Christianity is to 
be justified. This attitude is not to be confounded with the opti- 
mistic confidence of the Aufkldrung—given its death blow through 
the modern world-view; this confidence rests upon the conviction, 
won from experience, that in our life there is a plan, not framed by 
us, which aims at our spiritual and moral perfection, and that all 
outward mischance, all limitation and humiliation in our experience, 
do not contradict the fact that notwithstanding and nevertheless, 
this good will which rules over us, in some way or other must attain 
its goal, if we yield ourselves in harmony with it. He who is really 
to experience this bold faith must of course, like Paul, have in his 
life some experiences of the fact that the xapis owrnpws radebovca 
juas protects him. He must have observed the traces of divine 
guidance in his life. Suchinwardness, such attention to the signifi- 
cance of his own life, must of course be expected of one who inter- 
prets his religious life in the Pauline sense. We may recognize 
that so profound a religious experience as that of the apostle is not 
to be expected in the more superficial life of men in general. Only 
a few will attain it. I wish only to show that that syllogismus 
practicus, proceeding from the evidences of salvation already 
experienced to this still to be experienced in the future, is the inner 
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essence of this type of religion and must be present wherever it is 
to continue. 

d) This belief in providence has as its basis the distinctively 
Christian conception of God, as set forth by the apostle under the 
influence of his thought of the advent and the loving sacrifice 
of Christ. In this conception of God grace is the predominant 
trait; this, however, does not mean the leniency of a benevolent 
human father, but the determined and invariable loving will to 
bring his elect to the fullest fellowship with himself, to ‘‘freedom” 
from transitoriness, from the bondage of the flesh and of sin to the 
“glory of the children of God.’ The forgiveness or remission 
of sins by God, the free declaration (Swpedv) of justification, these 
are only a means to the above end. The removal of the alienation 
from God due to guilt is only a step toward the complete reconcilia- 
tion (xara\dayn), the most perfect peace, between God and man. 
This conception of God as the goal-conscious will-force which pur- 
poses our completest holiness, i.e., purity and godliness—this is 
the abiding outcome of the religious experience and thinking of 
Paul. If we are to continue to use the word Christianity, this con- 
ception must in some measure be present. Indeed, it may be said 
that wherever we find the belief that the meaning and goal of the 
world-process issues as described above, there Christianity in the 
Pauline sense exists, no matter how variously clothed or how 
changed in emphasis the thoughts may appear. 

2. This brings us to the second main point, the relation of man 
to God, according to the Pauline conception. The crucial idea here 
is sharpened by the antipharisaic doctrine of justification—a 
doctrine foreign to us, since the occasion for it is no longer present 
in our world. We can and need no longer reckon with the Jewish 
doctrine of retribution, according to which man, on the basis of what 
he does, can and may meet the requirements of God (xaixnous in 
the Pharisaic sense, Rom. 3:27). So completely has Protestantism 
conquered in the sign of Paul, that no one will any longer seriously 
venture to affirm the principle that God is by virtue of his right- 
eousness obliged to reward human action with salvation. We today 
are fully convinced that man in relation to God must be always the 
recipient, must be completely dependent upon him to whom prayer 
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and gratitude should be rendered but not boasting of one’s own 
deeds. Even the new Christian xaixnovs, of which we have spoken, 
has here its limits. How can it possibly exalt itself to an attitude 
of making demands, or to an actual defiance of God, without imme- 
diately losing its inner justification? That God freely bestows 
(Swpedv) his salvation because of love and grace, not on the basis 
of strict justice, is the kernel of the doctrine of justification. We 
may disregard that scholastic-juristic form which was unavoidable 
for Paul, since he had to contend with Pharisaic Judaizers, and 
since this controversy forced him to choose between justification 
by works or justification by faith. Disregarding this we have left 
the thought of Jesus, that the kingdom of God belongs to those 
who are childlike, that it is intended for the poor, the hungry, the 
seekers, and that it excludes the scribes and all formalists who like 
the Pharisees in the parable pride themselves in the presence of 
God because of their works. Here we discover one of the most 
fundamental agreements between Paul and Jesus—an agreement 
which only a difference in terminology conceals. It is a misfortune 
that this thought, inherently so simple, should, for the modern man, 
be obscured by the Jewish-Pharisaic formulation of the problem of 
justification; that a juristic formula is used to express the fact 
that the relation between God and man is once for all to be removed 
from the sphere of the judicial. 

The worst consequence is that this manner of statement makes 
faith continue to appear as a meritorious deed; that God fixes 
requirements on the basis of which man can claim salvation. Paul, 
however, says and means the precise opposite. It is one of the 
most important tasks of modern preaching and instruction, to make 
clear to Christian people the true meaning of the word faith. Faith 
is the opposite of achievement and works; it is self-surrender, a 
receptive attitude, a grateful willingness to be guided, a grasping 
of God’s proffered hand, and a courageous surrender to his will. 

If one understood today how to preach faith in this sense so as 
to evoke appreciation and confidence he would bring to honor and 
revive not only the Pauline conception but also the innermost 
meaning of the preaching of Jesus. 

3. Paul’s faith in Christ and his Christ-mysticism, if accurately 
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interpreted historically, will always remain foreign to many modern 
Christians. For Paul’s relation to the exalted Lord is a thoroughly 
supernatural one, based upon prayer and miracle. 

a) Practically considered, Paul stands related to the “Lord” 
as to God, from the “Lord”’ he expects “grace and peace” as from 
the heavenly father, to him he prays as to the almighty God, from 
him he receives supernatural power to work miracles; power and 
courage stream forth from him into Paul’s heart, in suffering Paul 
experiences the victorious “life of Jesus,” and in the conflict with 
sin the help of the spirit of Christ. There are, of course, many 
Christians who are convinced that they pray to the Lord Christ 
in just the same way, and stand in a living and fruitful relation 
with him. Our liturgical prayers, our language of worship con- 
stantly give new nourishment to this faith. Indeed, even the 
Christian interpretation of the Old Testament, as Paul practiced 
it, continues without interruption among us. ‘“‘The Lord is my 
shepherd ’’—by how many is this psalm uttered and felt as a prayer 
to Christ! But we might profitably make further religious inquiry 
in order to determine how far this Christ-piety is the result of clear 
reflection, and whether this naive modalism does not rest in reality 
upon a self-illusion. Is it actually Christ himself to whom the 
prayer is directed? Does not one in his prayer really think of 
God? Such an inquiry would probably lead to a variety of answers. 
There are undoubtedly many Protestant Christians who pray to 
Christ with full conviction and all earnestness, just as many 
Catholics think quite seriously of prayer to the Virgin and to the 
saints. 

But there are also others who, when asked, will at first acknowl- 
edge a certain vagueness, and then proceed to make sharp dis- 
tinctions. And on the whole the modern Christian will be inclined 
to give up prayer to Christ for prayer to the heavenly father. For 
the figure of the exalted Christ, even though theoretically affirmed, 
will never in the case of a Christian who thinks in modern terms 
obtain the immediately convincing force which it possessed for 
early Christians, especially for Paul. Apart from rationalistic 
objections, we are too much under the influence of the picture of 
Jesus in the Gospels, at any rate this influence is for us stronger 
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than for Paul. Thus the historical figure of the human Jesus, 
however divine and glorified it may be conceived to be, comes into 
the foreground. This figure will command reverence and trust, 
an ethical dependence, rather than a purely religious relation of 
prayer. Of course this attitude too may readily assume the form 
of prayer, but it is not properly prayer since it is distinguished 
from actual prayer to God. All this, as has been said, is true of the 
“modern” Christian. I do not deny that there are many Chris- 
tians even today who, without any misgiving, pray to the exalted 
Christ. On the whole, however, the figure of the “Lord” for most 
Christians today means only the pressure of an accompanying 
companion warning, waking the conscience, comforting and stimu- 
lating, arousing reverence and honor—a living personal realization 
of the holy and gracious will of God. One may indeed call this a 
religious relationship, but in contrast with Paul’s faith in Christ, 
however, the relation is emptied of value. In the place of the wor- 
ship of the exalted Christ we have substituted an ethical religious 
relationship. The confession “Jesus lives” is meant by many 
Christians no longer in its proper transcendental and miraculous 
sense, but in the immanent sense that the figure of Jesus and his 
life of communion with God is felt as a moral force over our life 
from which we cannot escape. ‘Faith in Jesus” fundamentally 
means “following Jesus.”” This form of faith, indeed, is not lacking 
in the case of Paul. We must emphasize more strongly than we 
usually do his statement that he feels himself to be a wiynrjs of 
Christ (I Cor. 11:1). Toa greater degree than modern theology 
recognizes, Paul combines with his notion of the Exalted One the 
recognition of the man Jesus, who, “born of woman and subject to 
the law,” “obedient even unto death”’ freely offered himself in love 
for us. But it is true that these latter ideas are by no means so 
significant to him as his distinctively religious Christ-piety, his 
worship of the Exalted One." 

b) What we have said fits in with the predominant Christ- 
mysticism of Paul. However often the formula ‘In Christ” may 
be repeated in public and private worship, it is seldom employed 
in its precise historical sense. For to be “in Christ” means with 


1 Cf. my Jesus im Glauben des Urchristentums, Tiibingen, 1910. 
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Paul a complete blending with the heavenly Lord into a mystic 
union, in which, indeed, the sharp outlines of the personal figure 
become blurred into the notion of an all-pervading Christ-spirit 
(II Cor. 3:17). It was possible for Paul metaphysically to equate 
the person of Christ with the impersonal Pneuma, because accord- 
ing to the ancient way of thinking in which he had grown up, the 
limits between abstraction and personality’ were easily obliterated, 
and because the picture of the gospel tradition did not yet exercise 
upon him the force that it does upon us. But for this very reason 
genuine Christ-mysticism, that is that form of religious experience 
in which the personality of the Christians and of Christ blend 
together, will become a rarity. We should not be misled by the 
fact that this mystical formula like mystical music has an intoxi- 
cating effect on many people. I might almost say it exercises a 
musical magic so that men in an exalted religious mood yearn for 
these formulas. It is a question, however, whether the formula 
“in Christ” works such an experience as the phrase literally implies. 
Here again a religious inquiry, were one possible, would perhaps 
issue in a negative result. 

But it is doubtful whether Paul himself took so seriously and 
literally the mystical formula derived from his Hellenistic environ- 
ment,? as our interpretation maintains. It is very noteworthy, 
however, that in the passage where he expresses it most clearly and 
fundamentally (Gal. 2:20), “‘my ego no longer lives: Christ lives 
in me,” he immediately adds the interpretation: ‘but the life I now 
live in the flesh, I live in faith on the son of God, who has loved me 
and given himself up for me.’”’ Here he substitutes for the mystic 
formula a description in which not only the completely personal 
figure of Christ is revived, but in which the subjective religious 
function is not mystically represented. Instead of the fusion of 
the ego with Christ, instead of completely passive absorption in 
him, instead of the mystical formula, there appears the language of 
the I-and-thou religion, the grateful contemplation of Christ’s deed 
of love, the appropriation of his grace, conformity to his holy and 
loving will. This interpretation seems to me most significant, and 

1 Cf. my Christus, Tiibingen, 1909. 

2Cf. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen M ysterienreligionen, Leipzig, 1910. 
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it leads me to doubt whether that mystical formula actually fitly 
describes the inner life of the apostle. Is there not presented here 
one of those innumerable cases of adaptation to transmitted re- 
ligious expression, which are at all times unavoidable in the church ? 
Everyone who applies to himself a borrowed form of religious 
expression must accommodate it to his own experience. Has not 
Paul, too, here forced the Hellenistic formula into the mold of 
Israelitish-Christian piety ? 

At any rate, Gal. 2:20 furnishes a suggestion as to how even 
the Christ-mysticism may become vital in modern Christianity, of 
course with the renunciation of the strictly mystical form. This 
is the way that “John” has already traveled, for with him abiding 
in Christ no longer means real mystical blending, but a religion 
of belief on Christ with its accompanying moral life. To behold in 
the ideally transfigured Christ the grace and truth of God, to attain 
through him knowledge of God, to have him always before one’s 
eyes as leader, to abide in his love, to do his commandments, and 
to abide as he did in the love of God (John 15:10)—this is the 
religion of “John.” This concentration of the inner life upon the 
figure of Jesus, living with him, working with his mind, reflecting 
his being in one’s own life—this is a form of the Christ-mysticism 
which is possible even for the modern man. In particular the 
expression ‘suffering with Christ” can never become meaningless 
in Christianity. Though it may indeed lose the mystical back- 
ground of Paulinism, it will always remain the highest expression of 
Christianity. So we may say, even though modern Christianity 
will evaluate Jesus in terms of sonship to God and faith in God, as 
Jesus lived and taught it, yet we shall continue to feel that we are 
disciples of Jesus and servants of Christ, the last phrase signifying 
not so much metaphysical dependence on the exalted Lord who 
rules the world, as an ethical sense that we no longer live for our- 
selves but for him and for his work. 

4. In conclusion we may briefly refer to the ethics of Paul. 
Although the ascetic, dualistic element makes the approach to it 
more difficult, although the abandonment of his characteristic 
eschatological emphasis means that many of his precepts can be 
adopted by us only with a new emphasis, nevertheless there remains 
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enough that is positive, enough manly strength, self-discipline, and 
heroism in the Pauline ethics to inspire modern Christians also to 
the task of world-transformation and the carrying out of God’s 
will in the world. It is again especially the Stoic envelope about 
his ethics—his emphasis on freedom (I Cor. 6:12) and kingly 
dominion over the world (I Cor. 3:21 ff.), the Greek stress on 
certain requirements, e.g., rium (I Thess. 4:4) and eboxnpuoobvn 
(I Cor. 7:35)—which can put iron into the anemic ethics of our 
time. Above all we are still far from sufficiently understanding 
or exhausting what Paul has to say of the love of our kind, to say 
nothing of what would result from putting his precepts into prac- 
tice. The great abundance of manifold practical, sober, and wise 
admonitions, such as are found in I Cor. 13 and also in other 
mapaxdjnoas (Rom., chap. 12; Col., chap. 3) have not yet been 
approximately realized—indeed have not yet been put into a con- 
vincing theoretical exposition. Had he said of love no more than 
this, ‘‘it rejoices not in unrighteousness; it rejoices in the truth,” 
we should have had even in that an ethical norm which cannot be 
surpassed in dignity and power. Of course all this stands with him 
under the sign: “I can do nothing without him who strengthens 
me, Christ.” All good that the Christian can have or do, “love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faith, meekness and 
self-control” (Gal. 5:22), is for Paul a fruit of the spirit, a miracu- 
lous work of the grace of God. It is fundamentally religious ethics, 
and accordingly must remain in Christianity. Though the modern 
Christian may make it less transcendent and less miraculous, yet 
as long as he still sets value on being a Christian he will also 
remain conscious that any doing of good is possible for him only 
if he continually keep himself in inner harmony with God, and 
with Christ: his love for the brethren will always be a reflection 
of the inwardly experienced love of God. 
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Do you see this square old yellow book, I toss 
I’ the air, and catch again, and twirl about 
By the crumpled vellum covers ? 


Bretschneider’s Probabilia is an old and square book, like 
Browning’s find in Florence. We can hardly go on to apostrophize 
it as 

Pure crude fact 
Secreted from man’s life 


or to exclaim, 
Give it me back! The thing’s restorative 
I’ the touch and sight. 


Theology is seldom pure, though it is often crude, and it is the 
fate of most essays on biblical criticism to be superseded. Their 
touch and sight generally cease to be restorative, after a while. 
Later generations absorb anything vital in their contents, leaving 
the volumes to lie in dust and silence upon high, unfrequented 
shelves. It is sometimes interesting, however, to cast back to a 
volume which played an important réle in the history of some sub- 
ject, and to notice how far it anticipated the subsequent movements 
of criticism. Such a book, in the history of Johannine criticism, is 
K. G. Bretschneider’s Probabilia, published in 1820. The author 
is known for other works, notably his edition of Melanchthon, his 
New Testament Lexicon, and his Dogmatik, but none of his larger 
literary enterprises aroused such keen interest as this thin little 
volume on the Fourth Gospel, and although its conclusions no 
longer sound so shocking as they did in the ears of his contempo- 
raries, they deserve notice still on account of their remarkable 
insight and incisiveness. 
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“Conclusions” is perhaps too final a word for Bretschneider’s 
monograph. He was not a young heretic with a desire to disturb 
old-fashioned people when he wrote this book, but a man of forty- 
four, who held a high position in the church. The need of reopen- 
ing the problem of the Fourth Gospel had been forced upon him 
in the course of preparing a fresh edition of his Dogmatik, and he 
therefore approached the subject not only with a sincere desire to 
investigate the truth but with a willingness to learn from his critics. 
There is no lack of clearly cut arguments in the book. At the same 
time they are not presented in any spirit of defiance or of papal 
assurance. As a matter of fact the book does not profess to be 
an exhaustive study of Johannine criticism. This should be empha- 
sized at the outset. The aim is simply to put forward the more 
salient and serious factors of the problem. “Satis esse videbatur 
graviora modo considerare, leviora autem intacta relinquere” 
(p. vi), nor does Bretschneider assume any oracular airs. He dis- 
claims any idea of speaking ‘“‘from the tripod.” For est, he says, 
the reader might repeatedly substitute videtur. This is not a plea 
of mock-modesty. It explains, among other things, the very title 
of the book: Probabilia de evangelii et epistolarum Joannis apostoli 
indole et origine, eruditorum iudiciis modeste subjecit Carolus 
Theophilus Bretschneider. At the end of the preface he aptly 
quotes from Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations (i. 8) the following 
sentences: ‘‘Ea, ut potero, explicabo, nec tamen quasi Pythius 
Apollo, certa ut sint, et fixa, quae dixero; sed ut homunculus unus 
e multis, probabilia conjectura sequens. Ultra enim quo pro- 
grediar, quam ut veri videam similia, non habeo. Certa dicent ii, 
qui et percipi ea posse dicunt, et se sapientes esse profitentur” 
(p. vii). One might suspect a certain diplomatic motive with 
more justice in the fact that Bretschneider, anticipating a distaste 
for his theories, resolved to write in Latin instead of German, 
out of consideration for the laity. This profited him little, however. 
His Latin and his handwriting were equally imperfect. Besides, 
his very precautions did not save him from ecclesiastical punish- 
ment. The result was that in a new edition of his Dogmatik, two 
years later, he withdrew his suspicions of the Fourth Gospel and 
declared that the doubts voiced in the Probabilia had been resolved. 
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Thenceforward his literary and ecclesiastical course was not only 
undisturbed but honored. 

The storm raised by the book does not concern us here. I 
simply notice that, in view of the ordinary opinion that Bret- 
schneider recanted, Dr. Sutherland Black concludes, after a careful 
examination of the subsequent controversy, that if a second edition 
of the Probabilia had been prepared, Bretschneider would have 
stoutly resisted the theory of the Johannine authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel. He would have toned down some of his phrases 
about fraud and fiction, written the monograph more carefully, and 
ceased to query the gospel’s canonicity, “but he would have made 
little change, if any, in the paragraphs dealing with the unhistorical 
character of the book in many of its parts, as long as these are taken 
literally.’”* 

The first thing which strikes us in the Probabilia is its silence 
upon a feature of Johannine criticism which had already emerged. 
It is really over a hundred—not over ninety—years since criticism 
pushed its way into the analysis of the Fourth Gospel. In 1811 
Christoph Friederich von Ammon, an Erlangen professor, had 
published a monograph entitled Johannem evangelii auctorem ab 
editore huius libri fuisse diversum. Ammon’s thesis, that the original 
Gospel of John had been worked over by a later editor, did not inter- 
est his friend Bretschneider, who shared the “seamless robe” 
conception of the Fourth Gospel as a literary product—a theory 
which still has a vogue. The result is that we look in vain for any 
attempt on Bretschneider’s part to solve the problem of the gospel 
along the lines recently worked out by Wellhausen, Wendt, and 
Spitta. To him the gospel was neither a Grundschrift, which had 
been edited, nor the combination of one or two documents, nor a 
work which had suffered interpolation before arriving at its canoni- 
cal form; it was a unity as it stood. 

But if Bretschneider failed to sympathize with the analytic, 
literary method, he anticipated subsequent criticism in his discus- 
sion of the relations between the synoptic and the Johannine 
accounts of Jesus. To understand his polemic, we have to bear in 
mind that the Fourth Gospel was being lifted to a position of more 

1 Proceedings of Society of Historical Theology (Oxford), 1905-6, pp. 26-27. 
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than parity by men like Schleiermacher, and that this extreme of 
criticism provoked a retort. Schweitzer, in his Quest of the His- 
torical Jesus (p. 237), speaks of the three great alternatives which 
have dominated critical investigation into the study of our Lord’s 
life: first,“‘ purely historical or purely supernatural ?’’—the alterna- 
tive raised and faced by Strauss; second, ‘“‘synoptic or Johannine ?” 
and third, “eschatological or non-eschatological?”’ The second, 
according to Schweitzer, was worked out by the Tiibingen school 
and Holtzmann. But it was really started earlier—as early as the 
first alternative. Thus the opening chapter of Bretschneider is 
occupied with an incisive discussion of the difference between the 
synoptic and the Johannine conceptions of Jesus, and it concludes 
by depreciating the speeches of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel as 
unworthy of historical credence. Their style, says Bretschneider, 
is unlike the direct, simple utterances of the synoptic Jesus: “ Jesus 
vero evangelii quarti dialectice disputat, ambigue loquitur, stylo 
mystico utitur, obscura profert” (p. 2). If this sounds a common- 
place today, and if it even requires some modification, we must 
recollect that it needed some courage to propound this view for 
the first time, in opposition to the use of the Fourth Gospel not 
only by the ordinary church member but by a theologian of Schleier- 
macher’s influence. It is not necessary to follow Bretschneider 
into the details of his proof, as, e.g., when he calls attention to the 
curtness and austerity of the remark in 2:4 (“‘Woman, what have 
I to do with thee ?’’), or when he points out the unreal character 
of the narrative in 3:1 ff, as an account of some actual debate 
between Jesus and Nicodemus (pp. 43 f.). Kuinoel had suggested 
that only extracts of the conversation were reported, and that a 
number of replies, made by Nicodemus especially, were left out 
by John, but Bretschneider properly refuses to accept this explana- 
tion of the data. The argument of the Probabilia naturally suffers 
from an oversharp use of antithesis. Bretschneider plays off the 
synoptic against the Johannine conceptions without appreciating 
those elements in the former which would have modified some of his 
conclusions. He missed the element of freedom in the synoptic 
record of Jesus; but judged as a pioneer, he certainly must be 
admitted to have broken fresh ground in this chapter, and those 
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who have been able to correct his extreme statements owe a debt 
of gratitude to the courage and penetration which made even his 
errors fruitful. It was perhaps inevitable that the earliest pres- 
entation of the view which challenged the right of the Fourth 
Gospel to the level of historicity occupied by the first three should 
be somewhat one-sided. The main point is that it showed a side 
which had hitherto been overlooked almost entirely. 

Later on, our author puts his finger upon some of what subse- 
quent criticism has agreed are the weak points in the Johannine 
representation of the Logos Christ. One is the prayer at the grave 
of Lazarus‘ (11:42: ‘I knew that thou hearest me always: but 
because of the multitude which standeth around I said it, that they 
may believe that thou didst send me). Now, as Bretschneider 
insisted, “Id Deo dicere, profecto superfluum imo ineptum fuisset”’ 
(p.61). Again, he takes exception to the longer prayer of chap. 17 
(pp. 33 f., 63). Can anyone believe, he asks, that Jesus would 
pray in this sententious and lengthy fashion on the eve of a dread- 
fuldeath? Look at Matthew’s account of the agony in the garden, 
“‘cuius quidem vis non in arte, qua narraverit, sed in simplicitate 
et veritate rei ipsius sita est” (p. 35). Then compare the frigid, 
dogmatic, metaphysical prayer which is put into the mouth of 
Jesus in John, chap. 17; for example, in vs. 3: “This is life eternal, 
that they should know thee, the only true God, and him whom 
thou didst send, even Jesus Christ” («ai dv améctedas, "Inoobv 
xpiotdv). Why could not Christ have simply said, €ué xpuordv ? 
As Bretschneider felt, this represented Christ praying once more 
with an indirect reference to his hearers. 

But his main interest in passing these criticisms on the gospel is 
not iconoclastic. Such features in the record seemed to him a proof 
that the writer could not have been a personal disciple of Jesus, 
who recounted his master’s words verbatim. Their intrinsic char- 
acter and the salient differences between them and the more 
natural utterances of the synoptic Jesus indicated that the author 
of the Fourth Gospel could not be, as orthodox criticism held, one 


t Elsewhere, he refuses to accept the story of the raising of Lazarus (p. 79): “Tota 
igitur narratio conscripta est, ut consilio dogmatico inserviret.”” Jesus did not need 
to create situations in which to display his miraculous powers. 
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of the twelve. Accordingly, after arguing in the second chapter 
that the author was not an eyewitness, he proceeds in his third 
chapter to show that he could not have been either a Palestinian 
or a Jew. In the light of subsequent research, this has proved to 
be perhaps the least fruitful part of Bretschneider’s work,’ although, 
to do him justice, we should recollect that it is only within a com- 
paratively recent date that historical criticism has begun to vindi- 
cate, e.g., the Johannine date of the Last Supper—a point of which 
Bretschneider makes much as an error proving the writer’s ignor- 
ance of things Palestinian (pp. 100 f.). 

More permanent value attaches to his effort to connect the 
Fourth Gospel with the period of its composition. In this he 
started a line of research which has been worked out often with the 
best results. It is noticeable that he lays stress, for example, 
upon the apologetic character of the gospel. This was due, on 
his theory (pp. 116 f.), to its origin in the first part of the second 
century, when Jewish propaganda, as we see from Justin and Origen, 
was on foot against the Christian faith. Hence its dialectic tone, 
its severity against the Jews, and its choice of topics; the points 
of dispute belonged to contemporary life? rather than to the histori- 
cal situation of Jesus and the Jews of his day. The discussion of 
this aspect was a distinct step forward in Bretschneider’s day, and, 
however much the details of his proof require to be reset, he has 
the merit of initiating the argument. With the keen eye of a critic, 
he saw that it was not enough to lead a negative proof: any satis- 
factory thesis must place the Fourth Gospel in vital relation to 
the age of its composition, and the Probabilia may be said to have 
done this or at any rate to have shown how it ought to be done. 
Naturally, this raised the problem of the other books in the Johan- 
nine canon. On the relation between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse, Bretschneider (pp. 150f.) sides upon the whole with 
the Chorizontes against two recent writers upon New Testament 
introduction, Eichhorn and Bertholdt: “Uterque enim liber sibi 


* Scholten, in 1864, reiterated Bretschneider’s argument, though he made slight 
concessions to the theory of interpolations (e.g., 5:28-29; 6:40-66; 12:48). 

2“Sub Jesu persona disputat ipse auctor; sub pharisaeorum personis pugnant 
adversarii sui aevi” (p. 146). 
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non in stylo solum et singulis formulis valde est dissimilis, sed sibi 
contradicit etiam in dogmatibus gravioribus” (p. 160). Here the 
tendency of his criticism, whatever may be thought of its details, 
has upon the whole been ratified by subsequent research. But 
the Apocalypse does not seem to have interested Bretschneider, 
and investigation had not moved far enough in his day to allow of 
any cogent proof being led in support of his conclusion. It was 
instinct more than anything else which appears to have set him in 
the right direction upon this point, and the tone of his remarks 
does not suggest that he felt very sure of his path. 

On the other hand, he (pp. 161 f.) feels certain that the three 
Johannine epistles were written by the author of the gospel. Both 
S. G. Lange and H. H. Cludius had already raised the question 
whether the First Epistle was an authentic product of John the 
apostle. Bretschneider, however, adhering to their common 
authorship, argues that the presbyter’ who wrote the epistles could 
not have been an apostle. No apostle ever called himself a pres- 
byter; for when Peter appeals to svpmpeoSvrepo in I Pet. 5:1, 
he is referring not to officials but to senior Christians, and to sup- 
pose that “presbyter” in II and III John means “senior,” “id 
mera est conjectura.” The latter argument is correct, the former 
is more doubtful. But this section is not one of the strongest in 
the book, and the discussion of the differentia between the Fourth 
Gospel and the First Epistle fails to grapple with some of the crucial 
data. Bretschneider, however, was not the last to treat this 
problem somewhat cavalierly. 

The closing chapter, on the external evidence, raises several 
questions which have been widely and variously answered during 
the course of Johannine criticism. Some of them still remain 
unanswered. Bretschneider, for example, is convinced that the 
epistles of Ignatius “ne unum habent locum, quem ex evangelio 
nostro repetitum censere possimus” (p. 185); also that Justin 
Martyr did not use the Fourth Gospel. On both points he has 
found allies, but neither problem has yet been solved so as to com- 


*“quanquam cum Ejichhornio negare nolim, fuisse unquam presbyterum 
cognomine Joannis, Ephesi, tamen in eo epistolarum auctorem quaerere ron possum” 


(p. 175). 
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mand a consensus of experts. Subsequent research into the litera- 
ture of the second century has deprived his arguments in this 
chapter of much of their force, as was to be expected. Indeed, he 
himself does not attach primary importance to the subject of the 
external evidence for the use or existence of the Fourth Gospel 
in the second century. In one place he admits that its force is 
corroborative: ‘‘Externa igitur testimonia nec gravitatis, nec 
antiquitatis, nec multitudinis ratione veritatem evangelii satis 
affrmant, multo minus igitur impediunt, quo minus, evangelium 
non a Joanne esse scriptum, statuamus, quod argumenta interna 
tot et tanta suadent”’ (p. 220). In another place he infers precari- 
ously from Irenaeus Haer. xi. 7 that the use made of the gospel 
by the Valentinians and not by Valentinus proved two things: 
(1) that the gospel was not written prior to Valentinus who would 
have eagerly made use of it (p. 212): and (2) that it circulated 
originally among the Valentinians in Egypt. The dominating 
interest of this whole chapter is to prove that the date and the 
origin of the gospel are incompatible with the apostle John. The 
real author, says Bretschneider (p. 213), was an anonymous 
Christian philosopher who wrote about the second decade of the 
second century. Earlier than that no trace of the gospel can be 
found. 

It is thus clear that the negative element in the Probabilia 
has proved more lasting than the positive. Where Bretschneider 
showed his penetration was in the differentiation of the synoptic 
and the Johannine accounts of Jesus, not in his attempts to base 
these on a special theory of age and authorship. So far as his 
positive contribution to the origin of the Johannine sayings is of 
value, it lies in the assertion that these contain an element of free 
interpretation. Like Eckermann before him, Bretschneider held 
to this and held to it even after he withdrew his objections to the 
Johannine authorship. John made Jesus speak out of his own 
(i.e., John’s) spirit, and represented his speeches as good Greek and 
Latin historians did with their heroes. Anticipating later theories, 
e.g., like those of Newman and of B. Weiss, he suggested that the 
sayings of Jesus became translated in the memory and teaching 
of the apostle, and that this process was carried out in all good 
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faith. Such was Bretschneider’s final position in an edition of his 
Dogmatik published seventeen years after the Probabilia, and 
although it is the sharply cut criticism of the latter which has 
proved a stimulus to Johannine research, it is only fair to recollect 
that when the author abjured its critical arguments he did not fall 
back upon a reactionary attitude toward the problem as a whole. 
The author of the Probabilia was prevented from carrying forward 
the conclusions of that remarkable book. Others took up his task 
in a later day. But even in the sheltered pages of his Dogmatik 
he was able to throw out hints which prove that his keen mind was 
far from satisfied with the traditional and current opinion about 
the content of the Fourth Gospel. 
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In the great stream of human life, there are many eddies and 
surface currents; there are fashions in thought, transient phases 
of religious feeling, and rises and falls in the world’s appreciation 
of the higher values. Just now, says Eucken, “the waters of the 
surface are all against religion. But the undercurrent of man’s 
soul is all in its favor.” Like all competent students of the history 
of philosophy, he realizes that “what everybody is saying” is 
seldom the verdict of the sober sense of mankind. As with religion, 
so it is with theology. The statement is frequently made that it 
is dying, that it is no longer one of the great human interests, and 
that its place is to be taken by science, ethics, or social service. 
The earnest people who say these things, however, are merely 
generalizing from their present mood, while those whose studies 
of human nature and history give weight to their judgments hold 
a very different view. The fact is that theology is growing and that 
interest in it will increase as more and more men reach the stage 
of development at which they begin to feel the need of an intel- 
lectual life. 

It is easy to demonstrate this fact. In the large life of humanity, 
as in that of the individual, certain of the principal stages are 
fairly made out. We know that life in its beginnings is chiefly 
instinctive and impulsive, but that, as it advances, it inevitably 
becomes reflective. Developed men continue to have the primitive 
experiences, but they also feel the need of understanding them. 
That is, philosophy becomes inevitable, for philosophy is only 
life becoming self-conscious, reflective; it is life reaching its thought- 
ful stage. And it is not only inevitable, but necessary, if progress 
is to continue. The greater part of human progress has been the 
work of nature, and man has understood it only after the event. 
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But it is quite clear that we are henceforth to co-operate in, even 
if we do not entirely direct, our own evolution. Our race has been 
pushed up; we now are reaching a stage at which we begin to realize 
that if we are to rise higher, we must climb up. But this cannot 
be done unless we become philosophical, unless we reflect upon our 
lives and become in some measure able to understand and criticize 
them. Sir Henry Jones has concisely stated this truth as follows: 


This task of self-contemplation and self-comprehension is not one which 
man can take up or let alone as it best pleases himself. It is a necessity which 
chooses, and is not chosen. At a certain stage of the evolution of man’s rational 
nature, reflection arises inevitably. It becomes the urgent condition of further 
development. The future can be faced only in the light of the past which only 
reflection recovers; and the individual, or a nation, can achieve a new triumph 
only if it has learned the lesson of its own deeds. Reflection must succeed 
action and set free its meaning, if better action is to follow. 


This is true, for example, of political life. Political and social 
institutions have not, for the most part, been deliberate construc- 
tions, but are, as Plato says in the Laws, the products of time and 
natural process. Instinct, habit, custom, and war have slowly 
shaped the social structures that have come to us from the past. 
For a long time, they seemed to men matters of course; they were 
simply accepted and conformed to. But there comes a time when 
reflective thought, which is simply life seeking to understand itself, 
life criticizing itself, awakens, and men try to arrive at clear ideas 
of the nature and purpose of the state; that is, they produce political 
science and philosophy. And having begun to think upon this 
subject, it is necessary that they learn to think effectively. For 
the process of life is irreversible. Having reached the reflective 
stage, it is impossible that instinct and habit should ever again 
suffice. The former times of social and political ignorance the 
God of evolution winked at, but now that we have undertaken the 
direction of our own lives, a sound political philosophy has become 
absolutely necessary. For our safety and further progress, it is 
essential that we shall be able to look down the long lines of the 
world’s growth, that we understand what o’clock it now is in 
civilization’s great day, and so gain that wisdom which is knowing 
what to do next. 
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Aesthetic activities are no exception to this general law. The 
sense of beauty is innate, and the disposition to create beautiful 
things is a part of our natural endowment. Artists as a class are 
notoriously unphilosophical. The masterpieces which they from 
time to time produce are not the result of a slavish following of 
rules. They have, we say, intuitions, inspirations, visions of the 
perfect. Nevertheless, the great artists must be masters of tech- 
nique, and there are canons of beauty which must be regarded. 
And as a people advances in culture, it inevitably reflects upon 
its art and upon the artistic creations of its predecessors and 
contemporaries. A philosophy of art thus results which in turn 
becomes an important factor in the aesthetic life of a people. It is 
indispensable for the education of the general public, for the 
development of a true taste, and for the instruction of those who 
choose an artistic career. 

The religious life also is at first unreflective. Although impli- 
citly rational, its origin is not due to reasoning. Men believe long 
before they begin to think about their beliefs. Still, life is one, and 
in its religious as in its other aspects is subject to that law of develop- 
ment by which it eventually reaches a thoughtful stage. And 
when self-conscious reason, whose function is to examine, criticize, 
and introduce consistency and order into the unreflective products 
of mental life, is directed to religious experience, the result is 
philosophy, only in this case it is called theology. 

It is true, of course, that just as there are some who care for 
neither music nor aesthetics and others who are not interested 
either in pictures or a theory of art, and others still who neither 
perform their political duties nor think about them, so there are 
people who have no religious life worth speaking of and who con- 
sequently regard as unmeaning and useless a theology which 
results from the attempt to give that life a rational form. There 
is a still greater number of people whose instinctive endowment is 
complete, but who are yet in the early pre-reflective stages of 
development. Those who depreciate the value of theology and 
who say that it is passing away are found to belong in one of these 
two groups, or else in a third class of more highly developed people 
who have a genuine religious life but who, in rejecting a particular 
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theology, generalize from their impatient mood and leap to the 
conclusion that all theology is obsolete. 

Theology in this sense, as the reflective reproduction and 
explanation of the religious life, will perish only when one of two 
things happens: when there dies out of human nature that which 
builds the temples, sings the psalms, writes the noblest poetry, 
creates the most splendid music, paints the pictures that we go 
half-way around the world to see, and expresses itself in saintly 
lives and heroic deaths; or when, more improbable still, the religious 
life ceases to be subject to the law of growth by which it inevitably 
advances from the instinctive to the self-conscious and rational 
stage. In the light of these considerations, the denunciations of 
theology in the interest of emotionalism, ethics, charity, or social 
work may easily be estimated at their true worth. By the law of 
its nature, religion is always on the way to become a theology, 
for instinctive faith is “‘simply the first grasp of the soul at truth 
and leads on necessarily to the more adequate comprehension and 
appreciation of it.” 

A different view, one that at first appears to be incommensurable 
with this, is defended by the French philosopher Bergson. Accord- 
ing to him, ‘the cardinal error which, from Aristotle onward, has 
vitiated most of the philosophies of nature, is to see in vegetative, 
instinctive, and rational life three successive degrees of the develop- 
ment of one and the same tendency, whereas they are three diver- 
gent directions of an activity that has split up as it grew. The 
difference between them is not a difference of intensity, nor, more 
generally, of degree, but of kind.” With regard to this, we may 
say that such a view cannot be properly estimated in advance of 
the critical examination it is now undergoing; but in justice to 
Bergson we ought not to overlook the fact that he himself explicitly 
states that for the sake of clearness he is drawing the distinction 
too sharp, that qualifications will have to be made afterward and 
the outlines softened, that in fact “all concrete instinct is mingled 
with intelligence, as all real intelligence is penetrated by instinct.”’ 
Moreover, Bergson says that while we cannot think our way to 
reality, while we cannot get from concepts to things, we can pass 
from the intuition, which “adopts the very life of things,” to their 
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analysis and conceptual statement. He also declares that “intui- 
tion should break itself up into concepts,” as there is no other way 
by which it can be put to the proof, made the object of discourse, 
and transmitted to other men. A clear, rational statement must, 
therefore, in any event be given to intuitively perceived religious truth. 
For Bergson this means that it is necessary to state the product of 
one mental faculty in terms of another, while the prevailing view 
is that the difference between faith and theology is one of degree of 
development, i.e., between the implicitly and the explicitly rational. 

It is, then, the consensus of the competent that it is the nature 
of life to go on, and that there comes a time when it cannot advance 
farther without becoming self-conscious, thoughtful, and critical, 
when philosophy becomes a factor in human progress. Now, 
although thought leads to the highest joys, to the beatific vision 
of great truths, it is in its beginnings more or less toilsome, and 
sometimes apparently destructive rather than helpful to the feeling 
life. It is not strange, therefore, that some should regret their 
maturity and look back to the simple faith of their childhood as 
to a lost Eden. The regret, however, is as foolish as it is vain. 
Having become men, we must accept the thoughts and responsi- 
bilities of men and be satisfied with the compensations which 
development brings. There is no permanent refuge in pragmatic 
substitutes for clear and consistent thinking, nor does the volun- 
taristic psychology now in vogue, although it rightly emphasizes 
some neglected elements in human nature, dispense us from the 
necessity of rationalizing our lives. 

Fortunately for us, we are the inheritors of a complex tradition, 
and can observe the working of the same laws in the religious 
development of our spiritual ancestors, both Hebrew and Greek. 
In both cases we see how the naive faith of a rude people was 
examined by them as they grew in thoughtfulness and reflective 
power, and in both cases came by natural process to an ethical 
monotheism. What the great prophets of the eighth and seventh 
centuries B.c. did for Israel was accomplished for Greece by her 
poets and philosophers. And since all that was characteristic of 
the Greek spirit reached perhaps its most complete and articulate 
expression in Aristotle, it is pertinent to inquire whether there is 
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anything permanent, vital, and significant for modern men in his 
theology. I believe that, in spite of certain difficulties in his 
thought which the commentators are not able to resolve, he saw 
with perfect clearness some truths which we can never afford to 
forget and which are disparaged or ignored in much of the theo- 
logical thinking of the present day. He is, indeed, needed as a 
corrective and a guide by much modern thought which is earnest 
and vital but which seems to have lost its way. Important above 
all was his perception that the God of worship is an ideal and that 
this ideal is not merely subjective and irrelevant but natural and 
with a basis in the nature of things; in short, that there is ideality 
in the world, that life is tendency and that God is its goal. 
Exalted and beautiful as is the Aristotelian conception of God, 
it is for modern men too purely intellectual, and it seems to them 
defective from its failure to include the ideals of love and service. 
It was, however, the natural ideal of a people of intellectual tem- 
perament, of those who could say with Plato, “‘For what should 
a man live if not for the pleasures of discourse?” For them the 
perfect life was “‘reason in operation.”” They approximated this 
in their best moments, and Aristotle expressed their profound sense 
of the blessedness of the brief experiences of the beatific vision of 
new truth when he said that “‘God is always in that good state in 
which we sometimes are.” To us, whose ancestors were bar- 
barians when these words were written, these experiences are not 
altogether unknown. Sometimes when we have long been gather- 
ing and comparing data, and have pondered over our problems, 
there comes a moment of vision when what was chaos becomes 
order, when new relations are seen, when thought is unified by a 
perception of the interconnection of things, when as a consequence 
of the attendant emotion the eyes fill with tears and the trembling 
fingers refuse to write. At such times there is a brief fruition of 
that desire which Eucken declares to be the strongest motive in 
the pursuit of truth, namely, that of getting “beyond the small 
and narrow circle of the merely human and gaining full participa- 
tion in the life of things, in the breadth and truth of the universe.”’ 
This is a taste of that divine life which, in Aristotle’s phrase, is 
“the actuality of thought,” of that which is “thought in the fullest 
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sense and which deals with what is best in the fullest sense.” Those 
who have had such experiences will easily understand the great 
page in Book xii of the Metaphysics and the equally famous passage 
of the Ethics in which Aristotle states his conception of God; those 
who have not will find it useless to consult the commentators. 
The God of Aristotle is the God of all thinkers, of those who have 
felt the blessedness of a life of ever-widening intellectual horizons 
and of deepening insight. 

The reason why this ideal is attractive to but a relatively small 
portion of our people is partly to our credit and partly to our 
discredit. We are utilitarians in our mental life, using our minds 
as instruments for the acquisition of wealth, power, and social 
position; we are absurdly proud of our limitations, and glory in 
being practical men. The result is that there is little intellectual 
enthusiasm, and but few find delight in the pure act of learning 
and knowing. We do not realize the blessedness of Sewpia. The 
Kantian philosophy, which emphasizes duty and persuades us that 
our cognitive ambition to know the truth of things is vain, may be 
in part responsible. Moreover, whatever the intentions of the 
leading pragmatists may have been, the effect of their movement 
is to put a damper on intellectual enthusiasm. The seeker for truth 
knew that it was hard to find, but he believed in its reality and worth 
and pursued it with religious ardor. In the light of the pragmatist 
conception, however, his enthusiasm seems foolish. Men who 
merely seek results and the ideas that bring them have as little 
reverence for, and joy in, them as the man with the hoe has in his 
implement. On the other hand, it must be admitted that the 
Aristotelian ideal of the blessed life, at once human and divine, is 
too thin, since it is only one element in our conception of the per- 
fect. The modern ideal is composite, and an essential part of it 
is the passion for righteousness and for service to our race, the 
spirit which longs to spend and be spent for others, which is our 
legacy from the Christian ages. But if these ideals are fused, if 
there is a blending of the Greek and Christian dreams of perfection, 
the result is the God of the more developed men of the modern 
time. 

So far all is clear, but we now approach a phase of the subject 
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about which there is much confusion, and at which a few distinc- 
tions ought to be of the greatest service. Our God is the composite 
and ever-advancing ideal of perfection which lures us on. We can- 
not help worshiping and we can worship nothing less. Those who 
are now giving the name of God to subhuman forms of being, to 
some crude world-urge, are rendering humanity a disservice. We 
may admit the vastness of a nebula, but we can worship only the 
ideals of a perfect life. If there be, as some assert, a blind, stupid, 
wicked will at the heart of the world, or a cosmical force that is 
groping its way, we may contemplate it with interest or pity, but 
to worship it would be degrading. Some of our modern thinkers 
are really pre-Aristotelian, and are moving with surface currents 
backward rather than with the onward tide of humanity’s thought 
and life. 

The ‘‘ Democratic Conception of God,” as set forth in the latest 
Hibbert Journal by Dr. Overstreet, seems, if one may be permitted 
to use the expression, to be merely a hypostasis of the impatience 
of superiority which characterizes the insurgent part of our modern 
population. “It is,” he says, “the figure of myriad lives, and yet 
of one vast group life in ceaseless activity. There is no place in the 
figure for an eternally perfect being, and no need; no need, for the 
vast society by its own inherent mass dialectic of struggle and 
adaptation, of co-operation and conflict, is working out its own 
destiny; no place, for the society, democratic from end to end, 
can brook no such radical class distinctions as that between a 
supreme being favored with eternal and absolute perfection and the 
mass of beings doomed to the lower ways of imperfect struggle.” 

Undoubtedly, this is the temper of some people; it is that of 
those whose conception of democracy is to level down, who forget 
that democracy means just the best chance for every man to 
become an aristocrat. How much deeper and truer was Aristotle’s 
view! An upward striving in all realms, becoming in man conscious 
aspiration toward the ideal; worship, adoration, longing for the 
perfect life being more and more the great factor in human progress. 
So much he clearly perceived more than twenty-two centuries ago. 
That certain sections of the people just beginning to think for 
themselves are in revolt against the traditions which they will 
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later learn to appreciate is natural, but it is highly remarkable 
that educated men should consider seriously these pre-Aristotelian 
substitutes for God. There is another confusion in modern theo- 
logical thought which a study of Aristotle should have helped us 
past. There are those who, like Moncure Conway, realize that the 
only God whose worship is moral and uplifting is that of an ideal 
at once human and divine, but insist that he is only that and 
that we must give up all thought of a dynamic deity. The ideal 
into whose image our adoring longing transforms us has, they say, 
nothing to do with the Infinite and Eternal Energy. So they 
counsel us to press forward to our natural goals and to cease to 
look for any ideal element in the machinery of nature. In such a 
conclusion, however, it is impossible to rest, and although Aristotle 
did not attain to perfect clearness in his thinking about the relation 
of God, who lures the world upward as the beloved draws the lover, 
and the aspiring tendencies in nature of which he is the goal, the 
great master did not admit a dislocation between reality and the 
ideal. Nor can we. For this would be to separate the two sides 
of our life which we most need to bring together. Unless our 
ideals have their basis in nature, they are neither pertinent nor 
relevant. And when we examine them closely, nothing is clearer 
than that they are constitutional, for they are the expression of 
goals toward which actually present tendencies are striving. They 
are anticipations in imagination of higher stages of development. 
Ideals are not aliens in the world; they are, in fact, only what the 
present actual is on its way to be. Ideality is in the actual world, 
since ideals are the goals of concrete tendencies. 

In the case of human life this is absolutely indisputable. Our 
development is determined by our ideals and these spring out of 
our constitution. Since, whether we have or have not a creed, 
we are always worshipers becoming like what we worship, it is 
literally true of human life that it rests upon ideal foundations. Aris- 
totle appears to have generalized this thought, for he says that the 
whole universe is suspended from the ideal. Nature for him was 
a hierarchy in which there was a constant conversion of matter into 
form, a breaking of the primeval substratum out into life, into higher 
and higher ideal formations. Every ideal has a natural basis and 
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all that is natural is capable of an ideal development. Matter, 
as he quaintly says, has a desire (opéyerac) for God, who is there- 
fore the goal of all the activity of the world. God is what nature 
potentially is, what nature forever desires to be. Nature is a realm 
of aspiration, of tendencies toward a divine ideal, and God acts 
upon it as the beloved moves the lover («vei as épwpevov). 

Language such as this, it will be admitted, is appropriate when 
speaking of human life, but when subhuman life and physical 
forces are in question it will to many seem to carry a suggestion 
of magic. And, of course, the physicist as physicist must rely 
upon physical principles for his explanations, and not attempt to 
mix mechanics with teleology. When, however, we turn from the 
problems of an artificially isolated group of phenomena, and as 
philosophers and religious thinkers endeavor to comprehend what 
is implied in our accepted biological and general scientific principles, 
I do not see how we can escape some such view as Aristotle held, 
magnificent and sublimely speculative as it is. For if we are 
thoroughgoing evolutionists, if man is not an alien but a child of the 
great process, and if we remember that reality in man aspires, we 
are driven to some interesting conclusions. Our higher human 
life is but a continuation of prenatal evolution and of subhuman 
evolution. Life in all stages is tendency, and in its higher phases 
it becomes conscious tendency, that is, aspiration. Worship of a 
dream of perfection seems to be the natural and inevitable result 
of organic tendencies become conscious. There is thus a profound 
significance in Herbert Spencer’s saying that the “power which 
manifests itself in consciousness is but a differently conditioned 
form of the power which manifests itself beyond consciousness.” 
In spite, then, of the apparent moral indifference of nature and of 
the facts upon which Professor Huxley based his Romanes lecture, 
there is no way of escape from the conception of reality as a process 
whose goal is the perfect. Such a view is implicit in modern natural- 
ism. We are of the stuff of which the world is made, and in our- 
selves only do we get an inside view of things. And since the 
essence of human nature seems to be a tendency, a striving toward 
moral ideals, there is but one logical conclusion as to the nature 
of that great nature which is one with our own. 

This does not mean that all our difficulties are solved. Much 
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work is yet to be done in theology. Long ago along two lines of 
development men attained to an ethical monotheism. ‘This 
process of evolution,” says Professor John Watson, ‘“‘was not dic- 
tated by any a priori conception imposed upon the facts from 
without, but was the natural result of the free operation of the 
striving of man after a satisfactory view of life.” But this ancient 
thought was defective in that God was conceived of mainly as 
transcendent, outside of, and apart from, the universe. The com- 
plemental truth that God is also immanent in the world’s life and 
in human consciousness was intuitively seen at least as early as the 
date of the composition of the Fourth Gospel which announced 
that God is spirit, a thesis which Hegel labored to set forth in 
philosophic terms. Like Aristotle in the Metaphysics, we affirm 
both the transcendency and the immanency of God; still the 
discussions of today betray the fact that in many minds the two 
ideas are rather juxtaposed than organically united. The great 
Greek theologian could not clearly make out the relation between 
the voids ma@ntixds and the voids mountixds, and there is a similar 
schism in much modern thinking between the God who is the ideal 
goal of our lives and the Infinite and Eternal Energy. 

But one vitally important truth remains clear. Even when our 
theologians have clarified our conceptions and have made forever- 
more inexcusable the confusion of the Huxleian Romanes lecture, 
by showing how the great name of God may justly be applied to the 
power in the world-process and also to the ideal toward which its 
tendencies point, it is solely with the latter aspect of the divine 
nature that worship is concerned. We shall, indeed, continue to 
rejoice in such magnificent religious poetry as the One Hundred 
and Fourth Psalm, to whose author the light is the garment of God, 
the heavens are curtains which he stretches out, the clouds are his 
chariot, and he walketh on the wings of the wind. God is the God 
of the things that are, and he rejoiceth in all his works. We may 
be audacious enough soberly to believe that Wordsworth was 
reporting something more than a fancy when he wrote the famous 
lines beginning: 

And I have felt 


A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts. 
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We may believe that he was acting not in the capacity of an aesthete, 
but of a seer, when he said: 

To every natural form, rock, fruits or flower, , 

Even the loose stones that cover the high way, 

I gave a moral life. I saw them feel 

Or linked them to some feeling: the great mass 

Lay bedded in a quickening soul, and all 

That I beheld respired with inward meaning. 
One fairly gasps at what follows if we take Wordsworth seriously, 
for it means that he had an intuition of the cosmical life which the 
philosophers are seeking reflectively to establish. But even so, 
our worship in the sense of unreserved admiration can be given only 
to the ideal of human perfection. Aristotle was perfectly clear 
about this. Being men, he said, our business is to live as men and 
perfect our own type. If that which is human in us could attain 
to the blessedness of self-realization, we should enjoy a divine life, 
one which we indeed approximate in certain rare moments of beatific 
vision. And since the desire for this is constitutional, a divine unrest 
will forever prevent us from being satisfied with anything less. 

When, therefore, confused thinkers apply the name God to that 

which is beneath us, to the blind will of Schopenhauer, to the cos- 
mical élan of Bergson, or to the energy of a nebula, we may reply 
that there is a sense in which such use of terms is legitimate, pro- 
vided we remember that, being men, we cannot worship the sub- 
human stages of the process out of which we have sprung, and that 
the only reverence which is not degrading is reverence for personal 
ideals. The processes of nature, such as “natural selection,” 
are not models for our imitation. As Aristotle said, it is the good 
man who is the rule or standard of the good in each particular 
instance, or, in Christian terms, it is the Christ ideal, the conception 
of the perfect man. It is legitimate to conceive of God as both 
goodness and power; nevertheless, it is only the goodness that we 
can worship, not the power. Aristotle perceived clearly the ideality 
of the world, and he has also told us, what it is a matter of moral 
life and death for us not to forget, that in the vast hierarchy of 
nature, man occupies the highest rank, and that if he is to realize 
the human ideal, he must look, not down at the undeveloped 
potencies beneath him, but up to God who is the realized perfec- 
tion for which he cannot but strive. 
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First: Christianity comes to all men in an oriental garb. All 
Western men must first orient themselves to understand Christianity. 
Theologians of the Western world have made the blunder of treat- 
ing the Book of parables and of figurative language as if it were a 
textbook of theology, and have thus made it teach some views which 
the writers never dreamed of holding. It is a truism to say that the 
oriental world is already oriented and finds itself at home in the 
language of the Bible. Countless customs which need explanation 
to a Western child are plain to every child of the East. During 
the last nine years of travel and residence in China we have marked 
over two hundred passages in the Bible, unfamiliar to Westerners, 
which are illustrated by daily life in the Far East. The first ele- 
ment in the adaptation of Christianity to the Orient is found in the 
fact that the Bible is oriental. 

Second: The second element in the adaptation of Christianity 
to the Orient and especially to the Far East is found in the tacit 
assumption of one supreme God not only throughout the Moham- 
medan world but by Laotze and by Confucius. The theism of 
both Laotze and Confucius may well be challenged. But the early 
sages of China down to, and including, Laotze, Confucius, and 
Mencius teach that all men are in a universe of law and order; that 
if men follow the highest light which they have, and deal justly 
and love mercy, they will find themselves rewarded in this world and 
in the next; but that if they are guilty of oppression and injustice 
or of self-indulgence they will find themselves punished in time and 
in eternity. It must be confessed that the religious practices of 
the Far East today are full of superstition. But Confucianism, on 
its older and better side, is largely a system of morality somewhat 
similar to that of the Old Testament; and we are inclined to think 
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that the Confucianists of today are as well prepared for the gospel 
as were the scribes and Pharisees in the days of Christ. Surely, we 
belittle God if we imagine that he has left the majority of the 
human race without any light and without any help for century 
after century until we Christians in our benevolence come to their 
relief. Upon the contrary, Christ is the true light which lighteth 
every man coming into the world. God surely has loved the 
Chinese else he would not have made so many of them. And a 
fair view of Confucianism together with the best elements of Taoism 
and Buddhism results in the conviction that God has been striving 
through these providential agencies to prepare the Chinese for the 
gospel of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. This providential 
preparation for the gospel is the element on the far side in the 
adaptation of Christianity to the Orient. 

Third: The watchword of evolution is “survival”; and “‘survival’’ 
is used first, and always by materialistic evolutionists, in the sense 
of the survival of the individuals engaging in the struggle for exist- 
ence. Christians have failed to recognize how fully the struggle for 
individual survival is justified, not only by nature, but by the words 
of Christ. If we do not love ourselves, how much are we com- 
manded to love our neighbors? But while the law of self-preserva- 
tion is found in nature and in the Bible, it is by no means the highest 
principle of the New Testament. Even the law of self-perfection 
while distinctly enjoined by Christ looks forward to possibilities 
of service as well as of blessedness: “For their sakes I sanctify 
myself.” Hence, if evolution is itself to survive and become the 
philosophy of further progress, survival must be taken, not in the 
narrow sense of the selfish survival of the individual, but in the 
broader sense of the survival of at least the species to which the 
individual belongs, and possibly the survival of every useful species. 
Hence, even Spencer, the first to proclaim that Darwin’s Origin 
of Species gave utilitarianism a scientific basis, wrote before his 
death that altruism is no less essential and primordial in the 
universe than egoism. Huxley, who began as the strongest 
English champion of materialistic evolution changed so far as to 
recognize at least two forms of evolution, cosmical evolution and 
ethical evolution; and he believed that ethical evolution as the 
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later and higher form is destined to prevail. Despite all that a 
materialistic science may claim in regard to the selfishness of trees 
and vegetables driving their roots far and wide into the soil and lift- 
ing their heads above all other growth in order that each one may 
secure individual nourishment, the deepest law of the vegetable 
kingdom is the law of fruit- and seed-bearing—‘‘each bearing 
fruit after its kind.” Seed- and fruit-bearing are never for the 
benefit of the individual plant or tree, but for the benefit of the 
species. So in the animal kingdom the deepest law is the law 
of motherhood by which the species is preserved and increased. 
So fundamental is this law in the human kingdom that God has 
brought life to the globe, not by individual creation, but through 
the family, in order that in the family man might develop the 
social instincts and the passion for service along with the instinct 
for self-preservation. Above the family is the nation. ‘The 
powers that be are ordained of God”; and the nation, like the 
family, is a divine institution whereby God calls us out of the 
narrower love of the family and clan into the broader love of our 
nation and our race. Above the nation is the church; and the 
church also is a divine institution by which God calls us out of the 
narrower love of our nation or our race into the broader love of 
humanity as a whole. Indeed, one of the great discoveries of mod- 
ern science is the discovery that disease is due to the invasion of one 
species by another almost infinitely smaller species, and that a 
second infinitesimal species may be introduced into the system to 
overcome the invading species. Thus the evolutionary struggle 
is not between individuals, but between species. But in this 
struggle between species, between groups, between nations, and 
between races a second law emerges, viz., that the victory depends, 
not upon the selfish struggle of the individual for the preservation 
of its own life, but upon the willingness of the individual to sacrifice 
its own life for the group. 

This law of survival in proportion to service was embodied by 
Christ in his statement, ‘‘He that saveth his life shall lose it and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall save it.” Mohammedanism 
triumphed over Hinduism in India because polytheism deified the 
passions demanding the worship by the same person of gods who 
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were the embodiments of conflicting passions and thus prevented the 
development of any strong individuality, whereas Mohammedanism 
with its one God developed far stronger individuals than did 
the polytheism which it supplanted. Confucianism triumphed in 
China because it was of so much greater service than the super- 
stitions which it supplanted that those who adopted it survived 
and those who rejected it perished. So Christianity which reveals 
not simply the might of God but also the love of God; Christianity 
whose supreme law is love manifested by service, just in proportion 
as it embodies the principles of its founder, is proving to be the 
power of God unto salvation to the pagan races. Exactly the same 
consideration which will lead China to select certain Western grains 
because they yield more than the native seeds; the same motive 
which already has impelled them to adopt railways, the telegraph, 
and Western machinery because these bring them tenfold more in 
returns than their own crude instruments of toil—this same con- 
sideration will lead them to choose Christianity above Confucianism 
and above Mohammedanism simply because Christianity will 
preserve the race in the struggles of the twentieth century, whereas 
these more imperfect faiths will leave the nation to perish. In a 
word, the adaptation of Christianity to the Orient is due to the 
fact that it renders to the Orient the highest possible service. 
Fourth: There are two points in which occidental Christianity, 
or, as we prefer to say, the churches of the Western world, is not 
adapted to the Orient. As mentioned in the opening paragraph, 
occidental Christianity has built up a ponderous system of theology 
based upon logic which sometimes contradicts the spirit of the Bible 
and which will never appeal to the masses of the Orient. Indeed, 
our theological systems do not appeal to the masses of the Occident. 
The Western churches must return to the simplicity of the gospel 
and present Christianity more fully after the manner of Christ if 
they would gain a strong and speedy hold upon the Orient. Another 
and more serious difficulty in occidental Christianity is our division 
into sects. It is significant that Christ in his last prayer for the 
church mentioned four times in a few sentences his desire for unity 
and twice states as the reason for that desire, ‘that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me.” It is a great satisfaction to know 
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that most of the Protestant churches working in the Far East are 
more closely united on the mission field than in the homeland. 
But we must carry co-operation to a much higher point—the Chris- 
tian churches working in the Orient must co-ordinate and articulate 
all their hospital, philanthropic, educational, and ecclesiastical work, 
if they are to convince the Orient speedily that they represent a 
divine power working for the uplift of these peoples. 

Fifth: Above all, the adaptation of Christianity to the Orient 
is due to the life of God in the soul of man mediated through Jesus 
Christ. No other religion at all compares with Christianity in this 
respect. Explain it as we may and even though it remain inexplic- 
able, the fact is indisputable that those fully surrendering them- 
selves to Christ in loving trust find an abounding, overflowing life 
in him which is the soul’s highest satisfaction: 

’Tis life of which our nerves are scant; 
More life and fuller, that we want. 
It is in this experience of the forgiveness of God, it is in this deliver- 
ance from the fatalities of evil in which a materialistic science and 
all pagan religions alike leave the soul, that we become free persons, 
not mere things or links in an unbroken chain; and this experience 
is peculiar to Christianity. We think that Christ leads the soul to 
make the necessary sacrifice and effort and to achieve union with 
God and win life from him through four doctrines which are peculiar 
to Christianity: the fatherhood of God, the atonement, the resur- 
rection, and Pentecost. If the soul is to experience the fulness of 
the divine life it must know God not only as an eternal Judge but 
as a loving Father; it must experience through the atonement the 
putting-away of its sins; it must be convinced not only that such 
a love as culminated in Calvary deserved to triumph but did 
triumph, which the resurrection alone makes clear, and it must feel 
that through Pentecost this living God is present in the hearts of 
men, reinforcing our enfeebled personalities with its infinite power. 
We submit that neither Confucianism, Buddhism, nor Moham- 
medanism claims to furnish the soul the knowledge of the father- 
hood of God, the experience of sins forgiven, the assurance of love’s 
triumph, or the witness of the Spirit with our spirits that we are 
children of God—all of which combined pour the life of God into 
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the soul of man. So Matthew Arnold, who surely was not guilty 
of a narrow orthodoxy or of injustice to alien faiths, in speaking of 
Paul dying with Christ to the life of the flesh and living with Christ 
in the life of the Spirit, wrote: 

It is in Christendom that according to the providence of God this power 
has been exhibited, not indeed either adequately or exclusively, but most 
fully. In the religions of the East the idea of the death to the fleshly self, as 
the end of the merely human and the beginning of a divine life, has not been 
wanting. But there it has never been realized in action either intellectually 
or morally. It has not issued in such a struggle with the superficial view of 
things as has gradually constituted the science of Christendom. It has had 
no outlet into the life of charity, but a back way always open into a life of 
license, and has finally been mechanized in the artificial vacancy of the dervish 
or fakir. 


So the philosopher Green, after calling attention to the fact that 
death to the old self and life in God constitute a group of conceptions 
united by St. Paul and still more deeply and widely extended by 
St. John, adds: “These belong to the length and depth and height 
of the gospel.” So the actual historical mediation of the life of 
God in the soul of man through Jesus Christ is the church’s highest 
contribution to the pagan world, and the resurrection and Pentecost 
are the largest terms in the adaptation of Christianity to the Orient. 











CRITICAL NOTES 





THE FREER GOSPELS 


The Freer Gospels first claimed the attention of modern scholars 
in the autumn of 1906, when a Gizeh dealer showed it with other ancient 
Biblical manuscripts to Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt in Cairo. The 
manuscript with its three companions was purchased on December 19, 
1906, by Mr. Charles L. Freer, and was sent to America. At a meeting 
of archaeologists held in Chicago on December 30, 1907, it was announced 
and briefly discussed, by Professor Henry A. Sanders. The text of the 
manuscript, which Professor Gregory has designated W, has since been 
carefully collated by Professor Sanders with an Oxford edition (1880) of 
the Received Text. The limited currency of that text and particularly 
of that edition in this country, and probably also in England, and the 
fact that we are dealing not with a mediaeval cursive, but with an 
ancient uncial, make it seem desirable to put forth a collation with the 
text of Westcott and Hort, as the one most generally in use among 
English-speaking students. The appearance through the munificence 
of Mr. Freer of an excellent facsimile edition of the Freer Gospels and 
the distribution of this edition among leading libraries make such a 
collation easy, but not superfluous, since relatively few of those who feel 
an interest in the text of the manuscript will have convenient access to 
the facsimile edition, and few who do will have leisure for a continuous 
collation. How the new manuscript relates to Westcott and Hort is 
moreover what many students wish to know. To make the testimony 
of the Freer Gospels accessible to the widest possible circle of textual 
students therefore, I have undertaken to provide a collation of its text 
with that of Westcott and Hort. I have sought to make this collation 
substantially complete; but mere itacisms, except in some proper names, 
and in some words where they may have a certain significance, I have 
disregarded, as well as iwavvys for “Iwdvys and the habitual addition of 
v-movable to éori, third singulars in «, and words in «. This is so 
constant that I have sought to record in a special note only W’s failures 
to insert it where it might have stood. 

The Freer Gospels is a parchment codex of 187 leaves, generally 
measuring cm. 20.7 by 14, arranged in twenty-six quires, usually of 
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eight leaves each. F.98 between John and Luke is left blank;* else- 
where the writing is in single éblumns, usually of thirty lines. At the 
end of the codex just below the last lines of Mark stands a short subscrip- 
tion which Professor Grenfell ascribed to the fifth century, and to that 
century or even the fourth he assigned the manuscript. It is now 
generally referred to the fifth century. The hand is a clear, rapid, 
sloping uncial, very like the better hand of the Akhmim Enoch. The 
first quire of John was evidently early lost from the codex, and was 
replaced probably when the present binding was put on. This binding 
is of boards, handsomely painted in the Coptic style, with full-length 
figures of the evangelists, Matthew and John on the front cover and Luke 
and Mark on the back. From the style of these paintings, Professor 
Morey thinks they cannot be earlier than the eighth century. It is not 
improbable that when they were made and put upon the codex the quire 
lost from the beginning of John was also restored, as the hand in which 
it is written suggests a date about the eighth century. 

The manuscript once contained the Four Gospels in the order 
Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, but early lost the first quire of John (1: 1— 
5:11, apov tov] xpaBBarov) which has since been supplied. Two leaves 
following f. 86 (John 14:25b—16:7a) and one leaf following f. 185 (Mark 
15:13-38a) are missing from the codex. These have either disappeared 
since the first quire of John was replaced or if already wanting at that 
time as the binding suggests, were perhaps not missed and hence were 
left unsupplied. The margins of the codex are remarkably free from 
lectionary or other notes. There are no chapter or section titles or num- 
bers. The scribe occasionally marked his Old Testament quotations with 
$ in the margin, in the usual way, and in seven instances a corrector 
who may be called the second hand, has added in the margin a word 
which he thought belonged in the text. There are brief titles at the 


1 While the facsimile edition begins with a Description of the Manuscript (pp. v- 
vii), this fails to state how many leaves the codex contains and just how they are 
grouped in quires. Its statement of the manuscript’s use of “two dots over ¢ when 
initial or when separated from a preceding vowel in pronunciation” is inadequate in 
view of the frequency of vios. The use of page numbers instead of the usual leaf 
numbers throughout the edition is likely to lead to some confusion. This is less serious 
perhaps than the treatment of the blank leaf 98 which the edition represents by a 
blank leaf (not a facsimile) but disregards in its page numbering, so that p. 195 of the 
edition is really p. 197 of the manuscript and so on to the end, p. 372 of the edition 
being p. 374 of the manuscript. The lacunae in the codex (two leaves after f. 86 and 
one leaf after f. 185) are painstakingly represented by stubs, but a note on the preceding 
verso (Desunt folia duo, or the like) would have helped the student. 
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beginning and end of each gospel, and the end of each is marked by a 
simple pen-and-ink ornament, beside and below the closing lines. Aside 
from this the margins are clear, except for two notes on the last page. 
The paragraphus occurs frequently, usually in the primitive form 
exhibited by the papyri, but sometimes embellished with a flourish 
below. There is some punctuation (a middle or double point), and the 
diaeresis, the apostrophe and a single point above v occur. There are 
a few rough breathings and a moderate amount of abbreviation. Oc- 
casionally after the close of a sentence the rest of the line is left blank, 
and a space is sometimes left between clauses or sentences. Occasion- 
ally a slightly larger letter projects into the left-hand margin to begin 
a paragraph. 

The writing is remarkably clear and bold, except where the ink has 
printed off upon the opposite page and left it somewhat blurred. The 
stout covers have preserved the book from serious damage, and in many 
cases the quire numbers at the upper right hand corners of the first 
rectos are quite clear. In a very few cases, especially at the beginning, 
the ends of lines have suffered slightly, but on the whole it would be 
difficult to find a clearer or better preserved uncial manuscript. To my 
friends, James W. Melvin and Chester C. McCown, I am indebted for 
assistance in the work of collation. At the same time I have myself 
undertaken to go minutely over the whole facsimile twice. It will be 
understood that our basis of collation is the full, continuous text of 
Westcott-Hort, including all words in brackets, half-brackets and double 
brackets, and that where any such are wanting in W, the collation 
indicates the fact. 


evjayyedvoy xara wab6[acov 
(in 2d hand ?) 

Matt. 1:1 dalvekd 2 [rov"] | covdaly] 3 efpwy’ for Eopwp (-wp) 
twice 5 Boot for Boés twice | why’ for "IwBnd twice | eeroa for 
Teooait 6 add o Baodevs after Aavelé? | cokouwrra for Dodopava 
7 aoa for Acdy (-cdg) twice 8 eyeryncer? 9 eyervnoes" 2d hand, cor- 
rected from eevynoer of 1st hand | axaf’ for "Axas twice 10 pavacns for 
Mavacojs | apwv for Aus (-ws) twice | tworav for Iwoeiay 11 iworas 
for “Iwoeias | [tlexfovlay 13 eAcaxy’ for "Edaxeiu (-xeiu) twice 
14 gaddwx’ for Dab&xK (-ddx) twice | axew for “Axeiu (-elu) twice 
15 parOay for Mab@ay (-Pav) twice 17 5 for dexaréooapes*? 18 omit 
Xpicrod | add yap after pvnorebeions 19 mapadiyyarioa for 
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devyuarioa 20 [c]d[ov] | tr. to egavn xar ovap | waptap’ for Mapiav 
24 dveyepOes for EvyepOels 25 Tov viov avrns Tov mpwrorokoy for vidy. 

2:1 tepovoadnpy’ for "Iepogd\vua 2 tdouey for eldoper | [xak 
3 [axolucas | tr. to npwins o Baoidevs 5 evrov for elwavy 6 Tn for 7 
8 tr. to axpiBws eferacate 9 eorn for éorabn 11 tdov for eldov | 
Suvpvay for cubpvay ist hand: add o above { 2d hand 13 tr. to tw 
iwong Kar ovap 16 yauwy for waywv 17 inpemov for ‘lepepior | 
omit Tod mpognroy ist hand: supplied by 2d hand in margin. 18 Opn- 
vos kat KNaOuos for kAavOuds 109 tr. to Kar ovap gatverat 21 nOev 
for elojOev 22 add em before ris "Iovdaias 23 vataped for Nafapér | 
vatwpeos for Nafwpatos. 

3:1 twavyns for "Iwdyns and so usually 2 add xa before \éywv 
5 xa for xai? 6 marayw for morayw 7 add avrov after Barriopua 
12 add avrov after &roOnxnv | aBeorw ist hand, later corrected prob. 
by 2d hand to acBeorw 14 add wwavrns before diexwAvey 15 mpos 
avrov for aire | dixawovrny for dixaooivny 16 xa Barriobeas for 
Barriobeis 5 | avewxXOnoay avtw for qvewxOnoayr | dey for elder | To 
mvevya Tov Oeov for mvedpa Beod | add xa before épxduevoy 17 Tov 
oupavou for r&v obpavay | nvéoxnoa for ebddxnaa. 

4:2 Tegoapaxovra for regcepaxovra twice 3 ewe for elrdv 
5 tornow for éornoey 6 evrev for Aéyer g Aeye for elwev 12 add 
o wngous before Ste 13 vatapel’ for Natapa | xagapvaovp’ written 
then changed by the rst hand to xamepvaovp’ | rapa @adaccar for 
mapabadacciar | vepOadip’ for NegOadeiu 15 omit yi? | vegOadiy’ 
for NegOadeiu 16 addrn before cxoria 18,19 adves for ddeeis twice 
20 add avrwy after dixrva 21, 22 omit Kai rpoBas éxeibev eldev GAXovs 
dbo ddeAgois, laxwBov tov rod ZeBedaiov xai "Iwavny rov adedgdv 
avrod, év T@ TAoiw pera ZeBedaiov rod rarpds abrav xarapritovras ra 
dixrva abrav, xal éxadecev abrots. of 5é eiPéws adyévres 7d THotOY Kai 
Tov Tarépa abra&v jxodolWOncay abr. 23 odAnv THY yadAaay for & 
bAn 7m T'adtdAaig | add o enoous before didaoxwy 24 add xa before 
daiporrfopuévous. 

5:1 mpoondOov for mpoondOay 6 dixacoovyny ist hand: w added 
above o by 2d hand 10 dtxawwovrns for dixavootvns 11 Swwkovow for 
Siwéwor | add pnua after wovnpdv 13 ada for Gas twice | omit ére | 
BAnOnvac for BAnbev | add xa before xarawareiofa. 18 xepaa 
for xepéa 19 ovpalywr]' | omit ds 5’ av rounon xal ddaen, obdros 
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péyas KAnOnoerae ey ty Bacireig trav ovpayGy 20 mreov for 
mdelov 21 ygovevons for goveboes 22 add exn after ai’rod™ | paxa 
for ‘Paxa | a for dy? 25 add ce rapadw after xpiris 26 ov for dy 
29 add rnv before yéevvay 30 Kxopov for éxxofov | BAnOn as yeervav 
for els yéevvay Gr€&Oyn 31 add or after 5¢| cay for dy 32 wopmas 
for mopveias 33 amodwons for arodwoas | omit 5¢ 36 rprxav for 
tpixa | weAavay for wéA\away 39 omit gov 41 avyapevon for ayya- 
peboe. 43 muonons for yonoes 44 Tov for rovs| omit «ai | add 
evdoyerTaL TOUS KaTapwpyevous vas KaAWS WovetTat TOLS puLcovoWw 
upas before rpocebxecbe | add exnpeatovrwy vmas xat before Suoxdyrwv 
47 gtdous for addeAgois | reAwvar for Gyixoi 48 womep for ds. 

6:1 omit dé | eXenuoouvny for dixavocivny 4 add avros after 
kpurr@ | add ev tw gavepw after gor 5 mpocevyn for mpocelxnabe | 
eon for écecbe | worep for ws | add av after Srws | add ors before aré- 
xove. 6 amrodwon for drodwce | add ev rw gavepw after cor 7 Bar- 
tadoyera for Barradoynonre | omit dr: rst hand, later supplied above 
by 2d hand 8 omit 6 @eds 12 aguopev for dgjxapey 13 add ort gov 
eorw 7 Bacirea xa 7 Suvvapers kar n Soka es Tovs awwvas apuny after 
jmovnpov 14 vpwy for avrwy ist hand which later changed it to avrwy 
16 womep for ws | add ort before adréxovew 18 xpuTrw for xpygaiw 
twice | add avros before drodwoe 20 obre' first written ovde then cor- 
rected by 1st hand to ovre| omit ob8é kXérrovow 21 vuwr for gov 
twice 23 tr. to 7 0 og@adpos cov movnpos | tr. to eoriw oKoros 
26 ovxer for ovx 28 avéave. for abéavovow | koma for xoriov | 
vnOe. for vnfovew 29 omit drt 30 add ev aypw before 6vra 32 em- 
tnre for éxifnrodow 33 add rov Oeou after Bactdeiay | dixawwovrvnv 
for dtxavooivnvy 34 eaurns for airfs. 

7:4 amo for ék 5 tr. to rnv doxov ex tov ogMadwou gov 8 atTwr 
for {nr@v 1st hand; 2d hand {nrwy 9 add eorvw after ris | eav arrnon 
for airnoe | ervdiwon for émidwoe 10 koreay for A Kai 13 addy mvAn 
after rAareia 14 71 for dre 15 add de after rpocéxere 16 oraguAnv 
for graguvAas 17 ovrws for oirw | omit dyafdv, later supplied by 2d 
hand in margin 18 ovew for éveyxety 21 omit rots | add avros ace- 
Aevoerar es THY Bacirecay Tw ovpaywy after o’pavois 24 o“oWwow 
avrov for 6uowwnoerar 25 nAOov for 7ABav | tpogexpoveay for mpocé- 
mwecav 27 nov for 7AMavy 29 add xa ox gapioaon after abrav. 

8:2 eMwv for rpoceNOav 3 add oungous before A€éywr | exafapicOn 
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for éxafepioOn 4 mpoceveyxe for rpogéveyxov 5 e:aedovti for Kiced- 
Oovros | avrw for abrod | karepvaovp’ for Kagapvaovp | exarovrapxns 
for éxarévrapxos 7 add xat before Aéye | add o enoovs after air@ 
8 add xat before dmoxpiels | omit 5 9 omit ragadpuevos 13 add 
avrov after mais | nuepa for Spa 16 yovouerns for yevouérns | for 
mvevpata ist hand started to write rva (xvevya) but at once changed 
to mvra (mvevpara) 17 add om before Adrés 18 add zodvr after 
SxAov 19 ay for édy 21 add avrov after pabnrav 22 eamwev for 
Aéyee 23 evBavre for éuBavr. | add ro before mdotov 25 add ao 
pabnra: avrov before fyryepay | add nyas after cGcov 27 add o 
avOpwros after otros 28 €NMovtTs avrw for édXdvros abrod | omit eis 
tiv xwpay | yepyernvwy for Tadapnvav 29 expator for éxpatay | add 
tnoou before vit | awodevar nuas Kat mpo Kxatpov Bacanoa for mpd 
katpod Bacavica: judas 30 Booxoyerwy for Booxopévn 31 emiTpepov 
nuw ameNev for arocredov huis 32 amndov for arqdOar | rhv 
ayednv twv xotpwr for Trois xoipovs 33 amnyyedov for amnyyedav 
34 ovvarrnow for bravrnow | wa for drus. 

9:1 evBas for éuBas | add ro before mdoiov | tovdaray for idiary 
2 agewvrar for dgievrac 3 ewov for eimay 4 idwy for eldds | add 
ves after “Iva ri 5 agawvra for “Agievra: 6 tr. to agrevat 
ex. tns ns | eyepOeas for “Evyepe 9 pabbeov for MaGaior | 
kadovpevov for Neyduevoy to tr. to TreAwvar moAAor 12 add tnaous 
before dxovoas | add avros after elev 13 €deov for “EXeos | tr. to 
dixavovs kadXeoat 14 add moda after vnorebowey 15 vnorevew for 
mevbeiv | agepefn for arapby 16 ayvagou changed by 2d hand to 
ayvagous 17 amoXovvra for dmd\Avyrae 18 evoeAOwy for els Tpoged- 
O@cv 19 nKodovOncey for jKodovMe 20 atpopoovoa for aipoppoovca 
22 emvorpayes for orpagels | Ouyarnp for Biyarep 24 eye avros 
for edeyer | xareyedour for katrey&wv 27 tr. to Tw inoou exeBer | add 
avtw after #KoAovOnoay | vios for vié 28 mpoondOov for mpooHdOav 
30 avewxOnoay for hvewxOnoar | eveBpiunoaro for éveBpiuyn 32 add 
avOpwrov before kwedv 34 omit Ev 36 epprupevor for éprppévor. 

10:2 omit xal before “IdxwBos 3 war’Baros for Ma@aios | add 
AeBBavos o emikAnOes before Oaddatos 4 xavamtns for Kavavaios | 
om 6 before "Ioxapisrns 5 efareoridey for améoreder | capapiTwr 
for Dayapearay 8 tr. to Aerpous xafapiferar darpyorvra exBadderar 
vexpous eyerperac 10 paBdous for paBdov | add eorw after abrod 
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12 add Aeyorres e_pyvn TW oLvKW TovTw after ai’rny 14 TwY AoYwr Ist 
hand for rods Aéyous: altered by 2d hand to rovs Aoyous | omit ew 
15 youopwy for Toudppwr 17 wapadwowow for rapabwaovovw | omit 
ai’rav 19 Tapadwoovow for rapad@ow 21 Texva for réxvov 22 omit 
ovros 24 add avrov after duddoxadov 25 BeedfeBoud for BeefeBovd 
28 amoxrevvovtwy for droxrevorvrwy | add rnv before yuxjv? | add ro 
before g@ua? 31 add avrovs after goBeioPe 32 omit rots 33 Kat 
ooris for doris 5¢ | omit rots 40 amooriAovra for dwooreiNayTd 42 eay 
for Gy. 

11:6 eav for Gy 8 add iparios after padaxots | add eo after 
Baoitéwy og efeAndvOarte for é&n\Oare 10 add yapafterobros 11 yern- 
rots for yervnrois | wfov for peifwr" | tr. to eorww avrov 13 mpoegn- 
revoay for érpognrevoay 14 ndas for "HXelas 15 add axovey after 
@ra 16 omit rats | Kat mpoogwvovew for & mpoogwvodvra | erepors 
avrwy for érépors 17 add xat before Aéyovow | nuAngopuer for nidAnoa- 
pev | add vyuy after Bpnvacaper | exravoacGa for éxbyac8e 20 addo 
ingous after fptaro 21 oom for Lida 22 odover for Didan 
23 Kxamepvaoup’ for Kagapvaoiy | eyevorto for éyevn@naar | euewov for 
éuewev 25 amexpupas for éxpypas 27 emvyvyvwoxe for émvywooKxe 
twice | BovXerax for BobAnrat 29 mpaos for mpais. 

12:1 add ev before rots | add rovs before graxvas 2 evrov for elray 
4 ws for mas | epayev for épayov 5 add e&v before rots 7 eXeov for 
"EXeos 10 xetpay for xeipa | Peparevoa for beparevery | karnyopnaovew 
for katnyopnowow 11 evreon for éuréon 12 ov for oby 13 tr. to rnv 
xetpa gov 14 on de for EfedOdvres dé 0i 15 add oxdox before roddoi | 
mavras de ovs Ceparevoey exerdnte avros for mayras 17 omws for 
wa 18 add es before dy? | nvdoxnoer for ebddxnoev 20 add un before 
kareate. 21 add em before r@ 22 mrpoonvexOn avtw daiportopevos 
Tughos Kat Kwyos for mpoonveyxay abr Sapontopevoy rvghdv kai 
xweov | add cat rugdov before Aadeiv 24 BeedfeBoud for BeefeBoddr 
25 tdws for Eléas | add o enaous after 5 27 BeedfeBoud’ for BeeteBoodA | 
tr. to pirat egovrar avrot 29 diapracn for diapmace 31 add ros 
avOpwrots after obk agePncerar 33 mwoinonra: for roinoare’ 34 TeEpt- 
cevyaros for mepiocedparos 36 eav AaAnowow for Aadjoovew | aro- 
Swowow for dxodacovow 38 omit arm 40 add xat before 6 vids 
44 tr. to emiorpefw ets Tov otxov pov | omit xal? 46 add de after “Ere 
47 add eev de tis avtw tdov n untnp gov Kat a adeAgar gov ew 
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eornxacw {nrovvres gor Nadnoa 48 omit rw Aéyorre abr | n for 
kai | omit elaiv so xa for xal before unrnp. 

13:1 add de after Ev | add amo before rs 2 evBavra for éuBavra 
3 omepa for oreipev 4 ndOev ra werewa xox for é\Mdvra Ta TeTEWVa 
8 ewecay for érecey gy add axovew after Gra 10 emoy for elrav 
11 add avros after elwev 14 axovonre for dxovoere | BAeynra for 
Bréfere 15 exvorpepovow for émuorpéjwow 16 axover for dxovovow 
17 edev for ideiy | edov for eldavy 19 omrepouevoy for éorappévov 
20 add pov after Adyov | add xa after eiOis 22 add pov after 
Noyor" | add rovrou after aldvos 23 ynv rnv xadnv for kai ‘yi | 
add pov after Noyor | curwy for cuneis 24 onowin for ‘Quow)n 
25 eomepey for éréorepey 26 omit xai before ra 27 eorepes for 
éomeipas 28 add dovAor after of 5¢| erov avrw for air déyovow | 
ouvreEwpev for ovAdéEwuer 29 egy for gnow 30 pexprs for ews | 
ouvayayerat for ovvayere 32 Katackxnvouy for katacxnvoiy 35 add 
Kogpou after xaraBodjs 36 add o engous after olxiay | rpoondOov for 
mpoonOay | ypacov for Avacaynoov 37 add avros after elma 
38 eorw for eiow* later changed by the 1st hand to eow 39 add 
tov before aljvés 40 xaverat for Kkataxaieras | add rovrov after 
aiajvos 41 add xat before dmooreXet 42 KAaOuos for KxAavOuds 
43 add axovew after Gra 44 add wadw before ‘Opoia | ravra ova 
exe. mwre. for mwdret boa Exe 45 add avOpwrw before éumdpw 
46 os evpwy for eipay 5 | rodvrimov for wodtripov 48 ayy.a for 
a&yyn 50 KAaBuos for kAavOuds 51 add ever avros o enoous before 
Luvnxare | add xvpte after Nai 52 exBadre for &Baddrda 54 add 
ravra Kat Tis after roUTw 55 ovx’ for obx? | iwons for Iwony 56 tr. 
to mavra ravra_ 57 em for é' | add avrov after rarpidt. 

14:1 Terpapxns for rerpadpxns 3 add avrov after ence | 
ero ev gudakn for é& gudaxp amero | npwiada for ‘Hpwiidda 
4 tr. to avrw o iwavyns 6 yeveoww Se aryouerwy for yevecios 
5é yevouévors | omit rHs 7 we for pera| tr. to dovvar avrn 8 add 
evrev before Ads 9 eAvrnOn for Aumnbelis | add de after ba 10 add 
tov before “Iwavnv 12 owua for mr@ua|avro for abrévy 13 kat 
axovoas for "Axovoas 5¢ 14 add o ungous after éeOcw | idev for eldev 
15 mpoonNOov for mpoomdOav | add avrov after pabnrai 18 tr. to 
avrovs whe 19 add xat before AaBaw | nuAoynoer for ebAOynoev 21 Omit 


@oei 22 evByvar for éuBjvac | add ro before mAotoy 24 meoor rns 
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Badacons nv for aradious roddods ad Tijs yijs awetxer | the 1st part of 
Bacav{duevov may possibly be over an erasure 25 ovy for 5¢ | arndOev 
for 7MMev 26 Kar torres avrov o pabnra for of 5¢ pabnrail lddvres 
abrov | rnv Oadaccay for ris Badaoons 27 evbews for eifis | tr. to 
avrots Oo wngovs 28 tr. to avrw o merpos emev 29 add o before 
Tlérpos | e\ev for xai 7AMer 30 add toxvpov cyodpa after dvepov | 
add ehev after égoBnOn 32 evBavtwv for dvaBaytwy 33 add eNovres 
after moiw 34 nAOov for RMay 35 ameoridoy for arécreday 
36 dvehwOnoay for deawOnoar. 

15:1 add ot before dd | tr. to ypauparis kat gapioan 2 add 
avrwy after xeipas | eofiovow for éoBiwow 4 evertharo deywr for 
eizev | add gov after rarépa' | add gov after unrépa’ 5 eav for ay | 
av for édv | add xat before ob py | add n rnv unrepa avrov after abrod 
6 Tv evroAny for Tov AOyov 7 Tpoegnrevoey for érpognrevcey 8 eyy- 
te yor o Aaos ovros Tw GrowaTt avrwy Kat for ‘O dads obros 12 add 
avrov after uabnrai | erov for Néyovow 14 odnyou evo TYgoL TUGAWY 
for tugdoi elow dbnyoi | eurecovvra: for recodyvrac 15 add ravrny 
after rapaBoAnv 16 addengovs afteré dé 17 ovrwforod 18 etepxe- 
rat ist hand, for é&épxovra, changed by 2d hand to é€pxovra 
18, 19 omit Kdxetva Kowot Tov GvOpwrov. éx yap Tis Kkapdias éfép- 
xovrat I9 tr. to Topyiat porxitat govow 22 EeKpav’yagey avTW for 
é&xpafey 23 npwrwy for jpwrovr | eurpoober for Smicev 25 rpoce- 
xuynoev for mpocexive. 30 tr. to Kwgous xwAous Tugdous KvAXous | 
eppuvay for épwfay | rov unoov for abrod 31 Tovs oxdous for rév 
bxAov | add xvAdAous vyrets after Aadodvras 32 omit abrod | gaye for 
gaywow 33 add avrov after pabnrai 34 amovforelray 35 exedevoev 
rows oxdors for raparyyelAas Tw SxAw 36 Kat AaBwy for EaBev | omit 
xai before ebxapiornoas | edwxer for édidov | add avrov after wabnrais | 
Tw oxdw for rots 5xAous 37 tr. to npay To Tepioaevoy TwY KAagpAaTw | 
orvptoas for cgupidas 39 aveBn for évéBn | warydaday for Mayadar. 

16:2 mupate for muppafa 2,3 omit 6 odpavds’ Kal rpwi Dhyepov 
xeuov, muppate yap 3 yeyvwoxera for ywwoxere | add doxipaca 
after divacbe 4 add tov mpognrov after "IwvG 5 add avrov after 
pabnrai 8 edaBerar for Exere 9 ovre for o'dé 10 omvpidas for 
ogupibas 11 aprov for a&prwy | rpocexev for mpooéxere 5¢ 12 TOV 
aprov for rav dprwv 13 e€eAOwv for "ENO | xeoapras for Kaoapias | 
add we after Aéyovow 14 erov for eiray | omit Oi pév | nar for 
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"Hveiay = 17 Kar atoxpiBes for droxpeis 5¢ 19 add xat before daw | 
av for éav’ 20 dveoriAaro for éreriunoer | add avrov after pabnrais | 
add ungous before 6 xpiorés 21 0 inaous for “Incots Xpiords | tr. to 
ameNeay es tepocodupa 23, mou e for el éuod 24 avrov for éavrdr, 
changed by 2d hand to eavroy 25 av for édv | arodeoe for drodécy | 
avrn[v] for airnv? 26 weyederar for wyedAnOncerat 27 atodwon for 
arobwoe 28 omit Sri | wie eorwres for Trav Bie éorwrwr. 

17:3 weOnoav for &gbn| nas for "HXelas 4 omit 6 before 
Ilérpos | omit ei | rornowpuer for roujow | tr. to mca may Kat pwvor 
5 nvdoxnoa for edddxnoa|tr. to avrov axoverat 7 mpogedOwy for 
pooner | omit xai? | nyaro for dwapevos | add xa before elev 
8 omit airy | omit abrévy 9g omit abradv | avacrn ex vexpwv for éx 
vexpav éyep0n 10 nav for HXeiay 11 ndas for "HXeias 12 nas 
for "HXeias | omit év 14 add avrwy after €\ObvTwv 15 macxe for 
éxer | omit woAAaxs? 17 tr. to evouar pe vuwy 19 emov for elray | 
vpes for hets later corrected by 1st hand to nues 20 add tnoous 
after 6 52 | ewev for Néye | amioriay for ddvyomioriay | peraPnOe for 
MeraBa | evrevBev for &Oev 21 add rovro de ro yevos ovK exmopeverat 
€ UN & TpogEvxXy Kat vnOTLA §=22 avacrpegouevwv for DvoTpepopérwv 
24 To Stépayya for 7a didpaxya twice | mov for eiray | ovre for 
ob teXei 25 OTe evondOev oO enoous (0 tnoovs has been doubly marked 
for deletion) for é\@dvra 26 deyer avTw o merpos for elrévros 5€ 
27 avaBawovra for avaBavra. 

18:2 add o tngovus after mpocxadecayevos 3 yeveoOa for yévnobe 
4 Yap for otv | ev tn Bac is written by 1st hand over rou ovpa imper- 
fectly erased 5 tr. to maudvov roovro év 6 es for mepi 7 add eorw 
before éGeiv | add exewyw before ovai 8 avra for abrév | omit eicedOeiy | 
tr. to xwAov 7 KvANov 11 add Aber yap o vios Tov avOpwrov cwoa 
To aTodwdos 12 ages for dynoe | omit kai before ropevOels 14 vw 
for wou | as for @ 15 apaprn es ce for duaprnon | xa edeyte for 
eeytov 17 evre for eirdy | omit 6 before @yxds 18 add rw before 
ovpavy twice 19 de vay Aeyw for duny Aéyw dyiv | Yuwy cvugwrnow- 
ow for cvxpgwrnowow é€ ipady | oforod 21 tr. to avrwo merpos eer | 
ayaptnon for duaprnoe. 22 add’ for GAAa 24 TpocnvEexOn avTw es 
for mpoonx6n els arm 25 add avrov after xiptos | add avrov after 
yuvaixa | exev for Exe. 26 add xupie before MaxpoBiungor | tr. to cor 
atobwow 27 vavov for davov 29 add es rovs modas avrov after 
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avrod | add ravra before drodwow 30 add ov after ws 31 de for 
oly 33 Kaceyw for Kaya 34 pacanoras for Baganorais | add avrw 
after dyeNouevov 35 erovpamos for obpamos | add ra raparrwyara 
autwy after dua. 

19:1 yadtAatas (?) seems to have been written by 1st hand for 
lovdaias, then changed by same hand to iovdaras 3 mpoondov for 
mpoondGay | add avrw after Aéyorres | add avOpwrw after ékeorw 4 add 
avros after elev | wounoas for xrigas 5 evexey for évexa | add avrov 
after unrépa 7 xa perhaps first written for xai and « later added by 1st 
hand | add avrnv after drodioa 8 tr. to ererpepey vv mpos Tyv 
oxAnpoxapéiay vuwy ist hand; (2d hand supplied vu after exerpeper) 
9 vuwy for abrod first written, then corrected to avrov by rst hand | 
omit xal before yaunon | add xat o amodeduperny yauwrv porxare 
after potxGrat 10 add avrov after pafyrai 11 add rovroy after 
hoyor 13 MpoonvexOn for mpoonvéxOnoay 14 add avros after 
elmev 15 tr. to avrows tas xeipas 16 tr. to emev avtw | add 
ayabe after Avddoxade | fwnv exw for ox Sw 17 eyes ayabov 
for épwrgs mepi rod ayabod | ovders ayabos e pun es o Geos for 
eis éorly 6 ayabds | tr. to aceav es tv Swnv | tnpnoor for 
Thpe 18 erev for gn | omit Td 19 add covafter rarepa 20 tr. to 
mwavra tavra | epvAatayny ex veornros pou for épidata 21 omit rots 
before wrwxois | ovpayw for o’pavois 22 omit rodrov after Adyor 
23 tr. to dvoxokws moves 24 evedOew da Tpvrnuaros payidos for 
bua rpnuaros pagisos eiveOeiv | add eceNMav after Oeod 25 add avrov 
after uabnrai 28 torpand for ‘Iopand 29 add  yuvatxa after 
untépa | ovouaros pou for éuod dvduaros | exarovrardacwva for 
mod\Aat\agiova 30 add evovra after Eoxarou’. 

20:1 owpova for ‘Ouoia 5 omit 62 6 add wpa after éviexarny | 
add apyous after éor@ras 7 add kat o eav 7 dixacov AnuYeoOa after 
aumedava 8 add avrois after drdd0s 9 Kat eNovres for éXOdvres 5é 
10 €dOovres Se for xal éNOdvres | kat avror ava Synvapiov for 7d ava 
Snvapiov xai a’roit 12 add Src before Obra | tr. to nus avrovs (-vs 
written by rst hand over v?) 13 tr. to evmev ex avrwy | erepe for 
‘Eratpe 15 add 7 before obx | rounoa ws Oedw for 5 O€\w rorfoar 
16 add modo yap evow KAnTor odvyo. Se exdXexTou after Ecxaror® 
17 Kat avaBawwy o for MédAd\wr 5é avaBaive | tr. to ev Tn obw Kar 
19 evretar for éumatta | avacrnoera for éyepPnoerat 20 wap for an’ 
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21 add gov after defy 22 mw for meiv | add 7 To Barricua o eyw 
Barrifopar BarrioOnva after rivew 23 add xat before Aéye | add 
kat To Barricua o eyw Barrifoua BarricOnocecOa after rieoGe | add 
pov after ebwvbuwy | add rovro before dodvac 25 add avrois after 
elxev 26 eorat for éoriv | cay for dy 27 tr. to mpwros evar 29 ieprxw 
for "Tepetxa 30 tr. to eXenoov nuas Kupie 31 expatov for éxpatay | tr. 
to eXengov nuas kupie 33 avewxOwow for dvovyGow | tr. to nuwr or 
ogOadyo. 34 ordavxnobeas for orrayxvobels | opbadywr for dupa- 
twv | add avrwy or opfadpor after avéBdear. 

21:1 ndOev for HABov | BnO’agayn for BnOyayn | rpos for eis? | 
€\ewv for "EXatav | add o before "Ingots 2 ropevOnrar for Topetecbe | 
arevaytt for xarévayre | evdews for cfs 3 eviews for eiOis | arooreANer 
for Gmwooredet 4 add odov before yéyovey 5 a for 6| omit ézi before 
mov 6 mpoceratey for cuvératey 7 emavw for én’ | add avrwy after 
iparia | exaBeroey for érexaficey 8 avrwy for éavTdy | omit ‘Gnd Tav 
dévdpwv 9 omit abrdy | omit of? 11 tr. to enoovs o mpognrns | 
vataper for Nafapé@ 12 add rov Oeov after iepdy 13 emouncare for 
moveire 14 tr. to xwAor Kat TUgdo. 15 evdovres for “Idévres | omit 
rovs before xpafovras 16 emov for elmav 18 mpwias for Ipwi | 
umaywy for éravayayav 19 avrns for airny | em for év: later changed 
to ev, perhaps by 1st hand | omit Od before unxére 21 kaw for Kav 
22 eav for dy 23 €dovrs avtw for édPdvros abrod | rpoondbey for 
mpoojOay 25 omit 7d before “Iwavou | rap for év 26 avOpwrov for 
évOpwmrwyv | tr. to €xovew Tov iwavynv ws TpoynTny 27 emov for eizay | 
tr. to vsuw Aeyw 28 add xa before mpocedhOay | add pov after 
Guredav. 29 ov GeXw vorepoy de perapednbers arndOey for "Ey, 
kupue’ Kal obx arpbev 30 Kat tpogehOwv for mpogedOay Se | erepw for 
devrépw | amexples for amoxpiels (-e.- 1st hand, over an erasure ?) | 
eyw Kkupie Kat ovk amndOev for Ob 0&w" torepov perapednbels drpdev 
31 add avrw after Néyovow | mpwros for torepos 32 tr. to mpos vas 
iwavyns | omit ovk, later supplied above by 2d hand | in émoreboare 
and ériorevoay the endings -are, -cav show correction by 1st hand | 
ov for ov6é¢| 7w for rod 33 efedoro for éééSero 38 xaracxwyer for 
ox@uev 41 amode for adrodéca | arodbwowow for amodmcovew 
46 emedn for érei | ws for eis. 

22:1 omit mwadw | tr. to avrow ev mapaBodas 2 oown for 
‘Quon 4 nrowaca for jroiuaxa | add pov after oirieTa §=5, ets for 
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éxi 6 omit atrod after dovAovs 7 Kat axovoas o Baow devs exevvos for 
6 5 Bacwdeds | wpyo6n 1st hand, written over vBpicn 9 av for éay 
10 ogous for ods | yayuos for vuugdv 12 erepe for ‘Eraipe 13 tr. to 
exmev o Bacudevs | apare avrov Kat exBaderas for éxBadere airdv | kAaBpos 
for kAavOuds 16 deyorres for Aéyovras 17 ewe for elroy | tr. to 
Knvoov dovvac 18 Tas rovnptas for Thy movnpiay 20 ixwy (written ixwv) 
for eixay 21 add avrw after Aéyoudw 22 amrndOay ist hand; o added 
above a? by 2d hand 24 emvyauSpevon for érvyauBpeboe 25 yaunoas 
for ynuas 28 tr. to ovv avagrac. 30 yauioxovrat for yapifovra: | add 
tov Geov after &yyedor | omit ro before ovpavym 32 omit 6 before Beds 
vexpav 35 add xa Aeyww after abrév 37 add tnoous after 6 dé | evrev 
for én | omit rp before Yuxn 38 mpwrn kat n peyadn for weyadn Kal 
mpwrn 39 add de after devrépa 40 Kar Oo. Mpognrar kpeuavra for 
Kpéuarat kai oi mpogyra: 43 tr. to Kuptov avroy Kade. 44 add o 
before Kiptos | vrorodvov for iroxarw 46 tr. to avrw amoxpinvat | 
wpas for juépas. 

23:1 omit 6 before “Incods 3 rnpew rnperar xa overran for 
mounoare kal tnpeire 4 add xa dvoBacraxra after Bapéa | rw de for 
abroi 6¢ tr «5 de for yap | add trwy ivarwy avrwy after xpaoreda 
6 re for 6 7 add paBBe after ‘PaBBei 8 0 xabyynrns vuwr for dpayr 6 
bidaoxados 9 0 TaTnp Upwr o ev ovpavots for bua 6 raTHp 6 olparos 
IO es yap eorw o Kabnynrns for drt Kabnynris ipav éoriy eis 13 add 
ovat Se UYuy Ypaupares Kat Yapioaon UToKpLTaL OTL KaTaLoOELeTAL Tas 
OLKELAS TWY XNPWY KaL Tpoyae paxpa mpogevxouevor dia TovTo AnuwWe- 
o0a1 TEpiocorepov Kpiua 14 omit dé after Oval 17 7 for ris | ayratwr 
for ayiacas 18 eavfor dy" 19 add wwpo. xa before rvgdoi 21 KaTo- 
knoavre for karouxodyTt 23 Tov edeov for Td edeos | aguevar for avetvar 
24 add ot before dwifovres 25 add adixeas after dxpacias 26 avTwr 
for a’rod 27 Kexoviacpevos for Kexoviauévois 28 tr. to weorou eorar 
30 nuev for jueba twice | tr. to Kowwvor avrwy 36 add ort before Hée | 
tr. to mavra tavta 37 AWoBornoaca (corrected by 1st hand from 
AoBorngovaa) for AWoBododaa | tr. to ervovvarye opus 38 add epnuos 
after bua. 

24:1 tr. to emopeveto aro Tov i€pov 2 ungous for aroxpubels | tr. to 
mavra tavra | omit de 1st hand, supplied above by 2d. 3 add avrov 
after ua@nrai | ee for Eirdv | add rns before ovyredeias 6 add ravta 
before yevéoOar 7 em for éri' | add Aotwou xa before Niwot 8 tr. to 
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tauvta 6€ mavra 9g Twapadwowow for rapadwoovew 11 avacrnoovra 
for éyepOnoovra | vuas for woAdobs 13 omit odros 14 omit Tacw 
15 avayiyvwoxwy for avaywaokwy 16 em for eis 17 xataBawerw 
for xaraBarw 18 xa for xal| 7a twaria for 7d ivariwr 20 tr. to 
vw n puyn 21 ovde for ob5’ ob 24 omit weydda 1st hand, supplied 
by 2d hand in margin | tAavnoa for rhavacbar 27 add xat before 7 
mapovoia 28 add yap after drov 30 add rw before obpayy 31 add 
tote before amooreel | omit ray before axpwr*? 32 7° of Hn seems 
marked by a point for deletion | above and before o before xAddos 2d 
hand wrote 7, which has been erased | exguet for éxgiy | yeyvwoxerar for 
ywwwoxere | evdus (v# over an erasure, in a 3d hand?) for éyyis which 
the 1st hand probably wrote 33 ednrac for tnre | tr. to ravra 
mwavTa 34 omit drt 35 mapedevoovra: for wapedeboerac 36 omit 
ove 6 vids | add wou after rarnp 37 de for yap | add xat before 4 
mapouvcia 38 worep for ws | omit éxeivais | exyapsoxovres for yapi- 
fovres 39 add av after éws | add xax before 7 mapovaia 40 tr. to dvo 
egovrat | add o before els twice 43 nacey for eacer | dvopvynva 
for diopvxOjva: | rov oxov for thy oixiay 44 tr. to wpa ov doxera 
45 add avrov after xipros | did0var for dodvar| omit abrots 46 tr. to 
jmowvuvTa ovrws 48 0 Kupios pov eMew for pov 6 Kipws 49 omit 
abrod | evOvew re kar mivew for éoBin 5é kai rivy | weOvoTwy for weOvovTwr 
51 xAa@uos for kAavOyds. 

25:1 wuowin for duownoera | avrwy for éavtdv | aravrnow for 
bravrnow 2 tr. to noav e€ avrwy | tr. to yporpor Kat TevTE pwwpaL 
3 ates for ai yap 4 add avrwy after ayyeious | avrwy for éavrdv 
6 add epxera: after vuugios | add avrovu after aravrnow 7 avrwy for 
éavrav 8 erov for elmay g ypovpor ist hand; above o” 2d hand has 
written a | add de after wopeveofe 11 ndOov for Epxovrac 14 omit 
yap 16 evlews paragraphed with dmednuncer, not with wopevielis | add 
de after ropevbels | erounoer for éxépdnoev | add radavta after révTté 
17 add xa after doabrws | add xat avros after éxépdnoey 18 ev Ty Yn 
for yiv | awexpuper for Expupev 19 xpovov Twa for roby xpovor | tr. 
to wer avtwv Noyov 20 omit Tadavra before Aéywr | ede for te | add 
ex autos after éxépdnoa 21 add de after on 22 add de after 
mpoceOaw | ede for te | add ex avros after éxépdyoa 24 omov for 
SOev | ovx eoxopmicas for ov duecxdpmicas 25 ede for ide 26 add 
eyw avOpwros avornpos expe after br. 27 tr. to ow ge|add tw 
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before roxw 29 omit ravri | repicevOnoerar for reprocevOnoera | aro 
de rov for rov 6 30 KAaBuos for KAavOuds 31 add aye before 
G&yyero. 32 ovvaxOnoera for cvvaxOjcovra | tr. to ravra ta vn 
eumpoobev avrov 34 KAnpovounonre was perhaps first written, then 
corrected by the 1st hand to xAnpovounoare 35 add xat before 
édivnoa 37, 38 oper for edapey twice 39 toyer for cldoper | 
acbevn for dodevotvra 41 evwryvpos for ebwvipwy | add o before 
KaTnpayévo. 42 omit cat before ébivnoa 46 « for eis before Cw. 
26:1 Tous for robrovs 2 ye nuepas dvo for wera dio nuépas 3 add 
gapioaror Kat or before rpecBirepor 7 tr. to adaBacrpov uvpov exovea | 
Thv Kxepadnv for tis Kegadys 8 add avrov after wabnrai og add ros 
before mrwxois 12 Baddovoa for Badodoa 14 dexa dvo for dwdexa 
15 kat eyw for kaya | rapadw for rapadwow 17 tr. to Neyovres Tw 
tnoovu | add ameNOortes before érowdowpev 18 Ta for7d 19 eronocay 
ovy for kai éroinoay 22 exaoros avrwy for els Exagros 23 tr. tow Tw 
TpuB\w thy xerpa | exevos for otros 26 add tov before dpror | 
evxapiornoas for xai eddoynoas | edidou for dobs | add xat before elev 
28 add ro before ris | add xawns before diaPqxns | exxvvopevor for 
éxxuvvdpevov 29 add ort after iuiy 30 eXewr for "EXarav 31 dia- 
oxopric@noerat for dvacxopmicOjcovrac 33 add xat before wavres 
35 add de after duoiws | erov for elray 36 tr. to o tnoous per 
avrwy | yed’onuan for Tebonuavei | add avrov after pabnrais | av for 
ov | tr. to mpovevEwuar exer 39 TpocedOwv for mpoeOav | rapedOerw 
for tapehOarw | ovx’ for obx 41 Xd of eio€\Pnre written over p by 1st 
hand, which probably started to write ecepxnobe 42 add am euov after 
mapeNbeiy 43 tr. to evpeyv avrouvs Taki 44 tr. to areNwv tpoonvéaro 
madw | omit rad after elmav 45 add avrov after uabnrds 48 eav 
for dy 49 mpoonOev for mpocedOay | add xat before elev 50 erepe 
for ‘Eratpe 52 avrows for aire | tr. to cov rnv waxatpar | waxarpa for 
paxaipy | arofavovvra for drododvra * 53 add apre after divapyat | 
omit dpru| mdvovs n for mdelw | Aeyewvas for Aeydvas (. perhaps 
changed to € by rst hand) 54 Ae for def 55 add mpos vyas after 
nuépar | tr. to exabefounv didackwr ev Tw tepw 59 add Kar or rpecPu- 
repo. after dpxtepeis | Pavarwoovew avrov for airév Bavarwowow 
60 add kat before roAdGyr | tr. to Yevdouaprupwy mpoceNPovtwr | add 
ovx evpov’ after rpoceObvrwy | add rives Pevdouaprupes after dv | erov 
for elrav 61 add avrov after olxodoujoa: 63 add amoxpiWes after 
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xal | add rou {wvros after eo0” 65 add ort after Néywr | ede for tbe | add 
avrovu after BXacgnuiay 66 erov for elray 67 epimicay for épamicay 
69 tr. toe—wexafnro 70 add avrwy after éumpooGey 71 add avrov after 
5é | tdev for eléev | add xar before Oiros 72 jwerapopxov for werd Spxov 
74 evOews for eOis 75 add ov before “Ingod | add avrw after elpnxbros. 

27:2 add avrov rovtw after mapéiwxav 3 mapadidous for rapa- 
dods | aweorpeper for éorpeper | add ros before rpecBurépas 4 abwov 
for dixaov | de corrected (from 6?) by rst hand | eov for elzay 
5 & Tw vaw for eis tov vady 6 emov for elxay | eorw for teorw 
9 inpewov for ‘Iepeuiov 10 edwxa for &wxay 11 eoTn for éordbn | 
omit 6 yyeuar | add avrw after pn 12 add rwy before rpecBurépwv 
17 omit rdv" | 7 first omitted, or written «, then supplied, or corrected, 
probably by 1st hand 21 eov for elzav | omit rév 23 add nyenwr 
after 6 6€ 24 amwevayti for xarévayti | add rov dixatov before rovrou 
28 tr. to mepieOnxay avtw xAapvida Koxkwynvy 29 Onxay for érénxar | 
Thv Kegadny for ris Kegadfjs | ext ryv detvay for év ry deka | everefov 
for évérattav | o Baotdevs for Baothed 32 nvyapevoar for Hy yapevoay 
33 Aeyouevov Kpavov toros for Kpaviov Témos Neyouevos 34 ofos for 
olvov | nOedXev for 7O&\noev 39 tr. to avrwy tras Kegadas 41 omit 
cal’ | papioaww for mpecBurépwv 42 add « before Baordeds | muorev- 
owpev for mucreboopuer | avrw for abrév 43 add avroyr after viv | add 
tov before Geod 44 omit atv | wrdifay for dvelitfov 45 tr. to eyevero 
oxoros 46 ndu nd wa for "Edwi dtwi Aeua | Oe for Ged," a 2d € being 
later added above (by 2d hand ?) | evxareXexwes for éyxaré\umes 47 €KEL- 
ornxotwy for éxet éornxdrwv | nav for "Heiavy 49 edeyov for elray | 
evdwyev for wpe | nras for "Hrelas | cwfwv for cwowv | omit &ddos 
5é ANaBaw AOyxnv Evie abrod rhv wrevpary, kai é&pAOer tdwp kai atya 
50 tr. to xpatas mak 51 tr. to es dv0 am avwher ews KaTw | exxicOn 
for éceicOn 52 avewxOn for avewxOnoay | nyepOn for nyepOnoav 
54 ‘yevoueva for ywouerva 55 omit dd" | dvaxovnoa ist hand, for 
diaxovodoar, changed to diaxovovoat by 2d hand 57 apipmabeas for 
“Apipabaias | euabnrevoer for éuabnreiOn 58 mpocedOw for rpocedOay | 
add ro owya after drodobjva 59 omit év before odd». 60 w for 6 | 
peya for péyay | add & before rp Opa 61 papa for Mapidp | em for . 
amévayvtt 64 add avrov after wafyrai 65 add de after épn. 

28:1 Bewpovoat for Pewpfoar 2 KxareBn for xaraBas | add azo rns 
Oupas after AiBov 3 idea for eidéa| woe for as 4 eyevovro for 
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éyermOnoay 5 omit dé 6 ederar for tdere | add o xupwos after Exerro 
8 efeMovoa for dmreNBodca og add o before ‘Ingois | arnvrncey for 
brnvrncey 10 Kat exer for xaxel 11 amnyyedov for amnyyedar 
12 ovvBovdvov for avpuBobdAvdv 14 add avrov after reicopuer | ronow- 
pev for moncopev 15 pexprs for wéxpr| omit juépas 17 add avrw after 
mpocexuvnoav 18 omit ris. 

evayyeXov Kara 


pabGeov 


Epcar J. GoopsPEED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PROFESSOR HARNACK AND THE PARIS MANUSCRIPT OF 
JUSTIN 

In the most recent of Professor Harnack’s invaluable essays upon 
matters of early Christian literature,’ he has included as an appendix 
a collation of the unique Paris manuscript of Justin’s Dialogue, made 
by himself in September, 1887, with Otto’s third edition (1877). Pro- 
fessor Harnack finds that Archambault’s recent edition and apparatus 
(Paris, 1909) generally confirm the accuracy of his own collation, though 
his own is, he thinks, somewhat more exact than that of the French 
scholar. “A further collation is now,” he concludes, “wholly superfluous 
(vollkommen iiberfliissig), as one can easily assure himself” (p. 93). 

Being busied with the text of Justin at this time, I have been inter- 
ested thus to assure myself, with the aid of a photograph of the Paris 
manuscript, which as Harnack truly says is the only one to be taken 
account of in treating the text of the Dialogue, inasmuch as the only 
other manuscript known to exist is a copy made from it. The compari- 
son of my notes with those of Professor Harnack has served in a few 
instances, perhaps half a dozen in all, to complete my own, and for this 
I wish to make due acknowledgment. The main result of my partial and 
rapid examination, however, has been to show that Professor Harnack’s 
list of the erroneous or incomplete notices of Otto’s edition is less precise 
and complete than it should be, if, as Professor Harnack affirms, it is 
to make any further collation of the manuscript wholly superfluous. 

The incompleteness and in some cases the mistakenness of Profes- 
sor Harnack’s readings are in fact such that unless they are promptly 
challenged real harm will be done to the textual study which he is 


1]st die Rede des Paulus in Athen ein urspriinglicher Bestandteil der A postelge- 
schichte? Judentum und Judenchristentum in Justins Dialog mit Trypho, nebst 
einer Collation der Pariser Handschrift Nr. 450. (‘“Texte und Untersuchungen” 39, 1.) 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. 
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seeking to further. That such a list of readings should go forth with the 
authority of his name as the closing word upon the investigation of the 
Paris manuscript promises positive disaster to the textual study of the 
Dialogue. The following notes are presented, not at all with the inten- 
tion of completing Harnack’s list; that would be a larger task; but 
simply as a protest against its acceptance as a definitive collation. My 
own readings of the Paris manuscript (which, following Otto, I shall 
designate A), I hope to exhibit in some fulness in an edition of the 
Greek Apologists, now in press. For the present, however, some 
particulars may be cited in which Professor Harnack’s collation, or list 
of the incomplete or erroneous notices in Otto’s third edition, proves 
inadequate. These are usually, though not always, matters of just such 
small detail as are the readings Professor Harnack has noted in his list, 
for it is the task of the collator to note all such readings, leaving the sift- 
ing of them to the textual critic. By the terms of his undertaking Pro- 
fessor Harnack indorses Otto’s text as a transcript of A except where 
Otto’s notes or Harnack’s credit A with a variant.? In the following 
notes, departures of A from Otto’s text or readings are mentioned only 
when Harnack has failed to detect or at least to note them. 

I have not undertaken to include here those particulars in which 
Otto has specifically credited A with points or accents which it does not 
exhibit, nor a series of places where words have at first been left out of A 
by the scribe, and then supplied where they belong at the end of the line, 
apparently by another hand (Otto 114, 23; 128, 1; 154, 10). On 204,9 
Harnack records wAdrovs, but as it stands in Otto’s text and Otto’s 
notes say nothing of any variant for it in A, Harnack’s purpose is not 
clear. It will be seen that this partial list constitutes an appreciable 
supplement to Professor Harnack’s report of 177 corrections and addi- 
tions to Otto’s record of the readings of A. 

(1) Professor Harnack proposes to leave out of account the arbi- 
trariness (wechselnde Willkiir) of the manuscript in the names David and 
Moses (p. 93). The latter is indeed variously spelled in A, but not the 
former. David is mentioned nearly sixty times in the Dialogue and 
Apology, and in A invariably in the form 448’ or 848°. Professor Harnack 
of course got his impression from the variety in the treatment of the word 


2“‘Nachstehend sind alle irrtiimlichen oder unvollsténdigen Angaben Ottos be- 
richtigt auf Grund einer Collation des Ms., die ich im Sept. 1887 in Paris gemacht 
habe. .... Eine nochmalige Collation is nun vollkommen iiberfliissig, wie man sich 
leicht tiberzeugen kann. .... In meiner Collation ist alles vermerkt was in Betracht 
kommen kann”’ (p. 93). 
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on the part of other editors and manuscripts: AaPid, Aavid, Aaveid. 

(2) 4,17 A margin reads ev, not edx., as Otto quotes it as reading. 

(3) 8, 21 A margin reads 4, unnoticed by Otto and Harnack. 

(4) 24,13 Arreads xeipwn for Otto’s xeipon. 

(5) 26, 1 A text reads dwroPvjcxovew, not drobvycKxover, as Otto’s 
note 13 states. 

(6) 36, 20 A reads éuBaddAdvros for Otto’s éuPaddvros. 

(7) 42,17 A reads ris for Otto’s vis. 

(8) 50, 1 A reads correctly #p4y for Otto’s incorrect gpI. If 
these false forms of atpw seem undeserving of notice, it should be observed 
that as recent an editor as Archambault (1909) takes them over from 
Otto unchallenged, afterward withdrawing a single one of them in his 
corrigenda. 

(9) 50,19 A reads waceddovs, not reorddovs as Harnack says. 

(10) 52, 7 A margin has no such note (éws av €\@y 5 dadxecrat) as 
Harnack says; indeed Gen. 49:10 is not quoted on this page. Harnack 
doubtless means chap. 52, where on line 7 of p. 176 his note would be 
appropriate and correct. 

(11) 60, 10,11 A twice reads correctly #pra: for Otto’s (incorrect) 
Hera, with which Otto, discussing |. 11, explicitly credits the manuscript 
by his “vulgo” (n. 16). 

(12) 74,13 A reads correctly ééjpa for Otto’s (incorrect) ééjpa. 

(13) 80, 8 A reads cidoAoAarpyire for Otto’s cidwAroAaTpHre. 

(14) 80, 24 A reads dwroxpwopévov for Otto’s droxpwapévov. 

(15) 88,2 A reads prnoOjs for Otto’s prvycGels. This is hardly 

_a@ mere itacism, for as Otto observes, A reads ov before it, which he 
emends to 6. 

(16) 126, 23 A reads éwryp@ycav for Otto’s (incorrect) érypOyncav 
(Archambault éryp@ncav). 

(17) 144, 2 A reads yévos for Otto’s yévovs. 

(18) 148,17 A reads {yeere for Otto’s {yonre. 

(19) 154,10 A margin reads wepeeréuero for Harnack’s (meaning- 
less) wepernvero (Archambault wepuerdyero). Here as in a few other 
instances below (éuréurwv, aird, év, tpirov, Aleov, xareAOovro, a0eAnvarTe) 
Harnack’s paleography is at fault; he lacks a sense for cursive hands. 

(20) 166,30 A reads eiweiv for Otto’s elwev. 

(21) 180, 11 A reads with Otto atrés, not airé as Harnack says. 

(22) 196, 4 A reads cvpréurwv for Harnack’s éuméurwv. The 
absence of breathing should have warned Harnack against this mistake, 
though the letters are clear enough. 
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(23) 224, 9 should be 226, 9. A text has ef yy tes (corr.) éorw 
for Harnack’s «i wy ri éorw. Harnack has overlooked the correction, 
perhaps under the influence of the margin, which as Otto correctly states 
(n. 1) reads ef py tT, etc. 

(24) 224, 14 A reads yuyqg «ai wid for Harnack’s yuxy év pig. 
This sign for xaé occurs not infrequently in the manuscript, and is else- 
where rightly understood by Harnack. Harnack remarks this as a 
reading of considerable significance (p. 96). 

(25) 230,25 A has & for Otto’s iva. 

(26) 238,2 Areads yeyévyvra with Otto’s text, where Otto says it 
has yey@yra (n. 9). This remark escaped Harnack’s eye, being 
tucked obscurely away, after Otto’s wont, in a note on another word. 

(27) 238, 24 A reads 8 for Otto’s 3. 

(28) 240, 28 A reads dé for Otto’s én’ before dvOpwreias. The 
word has been corrected, perhaps from éx’. The present reading must 
have been meant for dwavOpwreias, but dx is followed by an apos- 
trophe and a breathing perhaps not from the first hand. 

(29) 246, 18 A reads Sy for the 4y of Otto’s text, not 5, as Otto 
says (n. 22). 

(30) 248, 3 A margin reads pioripios for Harnack’s pvornpios. 

(31) 248, 3 A first read dvov (generally believed to be the true 
reading) which has been changed to olvov, an iota being crowded in 
between the first o and v, and the accent changed. Thus A really 
supports the true reading, unobserved by Otto and Harnack. Here as 
occasionally elsewhere in A, it is important to reckon with the corrector. 

(32) 252, 11 A reads dvopo- dvoum for Otto’s dvouo. Otto re- 
ports this repetition in the early editions, but says nothing about the 
manuscripts. 

(33) 270, 20 Before dvexdiyyyrov A first read ov«x, which has been 
imperfectly expunged. It is unnoticed by Otto and Harnack. 

(34) 274, 2 A reads ¢apwoaiwy for Otto’s Sapaiwy. Harnack 
detected this at 174, 6 but not here. 

(35) 280,4 Areads payyo for Otto’s payor. 

(36) 292, 23 A reads yevjyara for Otto’s yerrppara. Otto credits 
the editions with yevjpara, but says nothing of the manuscripts. 

(37) 302, 5 A reads ueAAe for Otto’s Emedrcv. 

(38) 310, 12, 13. A margin reads in a late hand yp(d¢e) od yewvoow, 
unnoticed by Otto and Harnack. 

(39) 312, 5 A reads SeAnOévax for Otto’s deAnAvPevac. 

(40) 312, 27 A reads Spt (perhaps changed from §pvi) for Otto’s 
Spvi. 
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(41) 320, 4 A reads xareAOovros, with Otto; not, as Harnack 
reports, xareA@évro. Here, as in No. 21 above, Harnack seems to have 
read the ligature ro as r, and @ as o. 

(42) 336, 24 A reads yevasal for Otto’s yeveai. 

(43) 340, 9 A reads (correctly) &x# for Otto’s &xj. Elsewhere 
Otto reads & yj correctly and with A (432,1). In both readings Archam- 
bault follows Otto. 

(44) 348, 28 A reads #pra for Otto’s incorrect jprai. 

(45) 386,9 A reads dveAnPvOéva: for Otto’s dveAnrvOéva. 

(46) 408, 20 A margin reads 0eAyoare; not as Harnack reports, 
abeAHoaTE; 

(47) 412, 7 A reads dwoxypvtw for Otto’s mpoxjpvéw for which 
Otto claims the support of A. 

(48) 422,8 A reads #pra for Otto’s (and Archambault’s) doubly 
incorrect #prat. 

(49) 470, 14, 15 A margin, like the text, has tpiaxovraéé as one 
word; not two, as Harnack reports. 

(50) 476, 21, 22 A reads ré rpirov owéppa, corrected from rd tpirov 
oréppa which Harnack reports as A’s reading, and remarks as a variant 
of considerable significance (p. 96). 

(51) 478, 26 A reads Atvoy (the -v- is somewhat cramped, perhaps 
altered from 6); not Ateov as Harnack reports. 

One cannot repress a feeling of wonder that Professor Harnack, after 
holding a collation twenty-five years, should without apparent reason 
put it into print unverified, accompanying it with the extravagant claim 
that any recollation of the Paris manuscript would now be wholly super- 
fluous. Harnack has indeed recorded probably most of the points in 
which Otto fails to show the reading of A, but something more than this 
is required of a definitive collation of a unique manuscript. What, 
moreover, is to be done where Harnack and Archambault disagree in their 
readings, that is, where one notes a variant and the other does not? 
If Harnack’s collation is final, doubtless Archambault is to be disregarded ; 
but this course is not always justified by the facts. The use of Archam- 
bault’s text is indeed embarrassed by the disappointing inaccuracy of its 
printing, yet he sometimes detects a variant which has escaped Harnack, 
while Harnack sometimes records one which Archambault has not 
noticed. In thirteen of the above fifty-one particulars Archambault has 
already reported the true reading of A; eleven deal with mistakes of 
Harnack’s in which he has not shared; in two he is himself in error. The 
remaining twenty-five, including Otto’s mistaken spellings of & xj, 
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pra, etc., all but one of which Archambault takes over without sus- 
picion, are, with that one partial exception, unnoted in Archambault. 
That is, in about one-half the particulars noted he is on the right side, 
and in about half he is, with Harnack, on the wrong side. 

The fact is the Paris manuscript has never yet been properly worked. 
Its frequent corrections, mainly it is true from the first hand, yet none the 
less to be reckoned with in a unique manuscript, have never been ade- 
quately treated. If the above list had been made to include every 
place in which the manuscript has been corrected by the first or another 
hand, unremarked by Otto and Harnack, the list would have been 
doubled. For a summary collation, or indeed for a manual edition, such 
detail may not be necessary. But when the definitive collation of the 
Paris manuscript is finally made it goes without saying that such matters 
will not be neglected. And that these are not the only points in which 
something may yet be learned from A, the above results of a partial 
examination of some select readings only, may at least suggest. One 
could wish that since Professor Harnack has put forth this collation as 
final, and since it will consequently be widely accepted and quoted as 
authoritative, he might be persuaded to re-examine the Paris manuscript, 
either in a photograph or in the original, and in the interest of textual 
accuracy emend his collation in the direction indicated above. 

What then shall we say of Professor Harnack and the Paris manu- 
script of Justin? First, that if there exist even a slender list of disagree- 
ments between him and Archambault as to its readings, there is room 
for a fresh collation to settle these. Second, that this list is really larger 
than Professor Harnack realizes, being swelled by a number of variants 
supposed by Harnack to be in A, but not actually there. Third, Pro- 
fessor Harnack has failed to reckon with the possibility that there yet 
lurk in A variants which neither he nor Archambault has detected, a 
possibility upon which the above list has a bearing. Fourth, the mere 
corrections in A call for treatment in any collation that is to be final. It 
may be inferred that Professor Harnack is premature in closing the door 
upon the study of the Paris manuscript. 


EpcGar J. GOODSPEED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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HEBREW AND BABYLONIAN IDEAS OF GOD 


At last we have a thorough scientific comparison of the most funda- 
mental conception in Israel’s religion with the similar conceptions in 
Babylonia." Such a comparison has been a desideratum since the 
publication of Delitzsch’s Babel und Bibel lecture ten years ago. That 
event was followed by several pan-Babylonian claims of different sorts— 
claims which have met with varying degrees of popularity. No one 
with adequate knowledge of the Babylonian sources and equal knowledge 
of Old Testament exegesis has, however, until now made a careful and 
unprejudiced comparison of the idea of God in the literature of the two 
peoples. Professor Hehn’s book does this and thus supplies a real need. 

Chap. i, pp. 1-15, is devoted to the fundamental conception of the 
Babylonians concerning the nature of deity, where it is found that the 
Babylonian gods are nature gods, connected with the sun, moon, or stars 
(but most of them with the sun), with plant-life, or with storms. Chap. 
ii, pp. 16-102, deals with the attitude of the Babylonian religion toward 
monotheism. With monotheism in view, the author examines the 
conceptions of the principal Babylonian gods, Anu, Enlil-Bel, Ea, Sin, 
Shamash, Ishtar, Marduk, Nebo, Tammuz, Ningirsu-Ninib, Nergal, 
Ramman-Adad, and Ashur. It appears that in a later time Marduk was 
conceived as being all and possessing all which the other gods singly pos- 
sess and are. In him were thought to be united the peculiarities of the 
different gods. Marduk was exalted high above them all. Under such 
circumstances one would expect to find Marduk alone honored and the 
other gods falling into the background. It would be only a step for 
men to say, “ Marduk alone is god and there is no other god near him.” 
But Hehn finds that it never occurred to them to take this step, so that 
this is not a real monotheism. Adadnirari IV says of Nebo, “In him 
trust and beside him trust no other god!” This is the nearest approach 
to the intolerance inherent in real monotheism that the worshiper of 
any Mesopotamian god makes, but we have no evidence that Adadnirari 
IV carried it out. Indeed we have abundant evidence in his inscriptions 
that he continued to worship the national god Ashur. A hymn to the 

* Die biblische und die babylonische Goltesidee: die israelitische Gottesauffassung im 
Lichte der altorientalischen Religionsgeschichte. Von D. Johannes Hehn. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1913. xii+436 pages. M. to. 
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god Sin speaks of him as “alone mighty,” but none of his worshipers 
ever carried this out so as to create for him the exclusiveness of real 
monotheism. The monotheism of Amenophis IV is also examined and 
found to be of quite a different order from that of Israel. Chap. iii, 
Ppp. 102-49, treats of the attitude of the other peoples of hither-Asia 
to the Assyro-Babylonian religion and to monotheism. Much syn- 
cretism is found here. The gods of different places were readily iden- 
tified with one another, but there was no monotheism. Chap. iv, 
pp. 150-213, deals with the problem whether there was a primitive 
Semitic god, Ilu or El. Hehn concludes that there was not. 

In chap. iv Hehn approaches the religion of Israel. He studies the 
names by which the God of Israel was called, Yahweh, Yahweh S*boath, 
EI, ‘Elyon, and El Shaddai. His most interesting conclusions here are 
that the name Yahu is probably older than Yahweh; that it meant “He 
is there” or “He is present,” i.e., for the help of his people; that Israel 
did not borrow the name from the Kenites; and that there is no con- 
vincing evidence of the existence of a god Yau or Yahweh in Babylonia. 
The elements that have been so interpreted can, Hehn thinks, be inter- 
preted in an entirely different way, and they always lack the deter- 
minative for deity. 

The last chapter (vi, pp. 271-393) treats of the fundamental features 
of the Israelitish religion in contrast with the Babylonian. Here Hehn 
brings out the national-historical character of Hebrew religion in contrast 
with the nature religion of Babylonia; he emphasizes the peculiar intol- 
erance of Israel’s Yahweh religion toward other cults, and treats at 
length the unpicturable character of Yahweh in contrast with the 
Babylonian representations of their gods. In this connection he dis- 
cusses at length the various symbols of divinity, one of which was used 
of Yahweh, viz., the bull, cow, lion, eagle, and serpent, and finds that 
they were general symbols of deity widely used of different deities all 
over western Asia. The relation of Yahweh to mythology, astrology, 
soothsaying, and magic is found to be widely different from the Baby- 
lonian. In all these ways the independence of Israel’s religion of Baby- 
lonia is demonstrated. 

One of the most interesting portions of this chapter is the discussion 
of ethical monotheism and its relation to universal monotheism. Ethical 
monotheism was, Hehn holds, first fully developed in the time of the 
prophets, but in order to explain it, he thinks we must believe that it 
was inherent in the cult from the time of Moses. He insists that the 
ethical decalogue must come from Moses, though he offers no proof. 
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A section near the end is devoted to the importance of religious person- 
alities. Hehn insists that without the creative influence of such person- 
alities no great religion can be understood. He rightly says, one can 
as easily understand Buddhism without Gautama, Christianity without 
Christ, or Islam without Mohammed, as he can understand the religion 
of Israel without Moses. Hehn holds that down to the exile Israel had 
really two religions: ethical monotheism which was esoteric in prophetic 
circles, where it was developed and expanded; and the popular religion, 
which confounded Yahweh with the Baals, represented him as a bull, 
and worshiped him with the ritual of other nature gods. 

In the last section of the chapter, in treating of the origin of Israel’s 
religion, Hehn seems to regard it as largely the creation of Moses, 
developed, of course, by the prophets. He denies that Moses obtained 
the name Yahweh from the Kenites and, though he admits that it may 
be older than Moses, thinks that it obtains its significance to Israel from 
Moses’ own interpretation of it. 

The book as a whole is a refreshing one. It is, in spite of somewhat 
frequent misprints, work well done. One finds in it much with which 
heartily to agree, and much with which to disagree. The points which 
commend themselves are, however, far more important and fundamental 
than the others. In the face of Hehn’s sober comparison, no one can 
hereafter successfully contend that Yahweh, as he appears in the Old 
Testament, is a creation of Babylonian influences, or that Hebrew 
monotheism is borrowed either from Babylon or from Amenophis IV. 
One’s differences of opinion relate to such secondary matters as the 
existence of a divine name Yahweh or Yahu before the time of Moses 
in the West-Semitic world, which was carried through eastward migra- 
tions to Babylonia; to the probability that Moses learned the name 
Yahweh from the Kenites, and to the belief that it was the ritual deca- 
logue, not the moral, that can be traced back to Moses. On these 
points the reviewer has previously expressed different opinions, which 
Hehn’s arguments do not lead him to revise." 

The book contains a wealth of material of which a brief review can 
give no adequate conception. 


GrorceE A. BARTON 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


tSee A Sketch of Semitic Origins, 1902, pp. 269-96; “Israel” in Hastings, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible in one Volume, p. 395, (6, and p. 410 ff., [2; and Studies in the 
History of Religion presented to C. H. Toy, Macmillan, 1912, pp. 187-204. 
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THE ORIGIN OF ISRAEL 


In his work on the Foundations of the History of Israel, Gemoll 
attempts to formulate a new theory of the origin of the Hebrew people. 
He thinks it unlikely that the Hexateuchal traditions are of pure Hebrew 
origin. Israel settled among the Canaanites and mingled with them; 
it is to be expected, therefore, that traditions of Canaanite origin have 
been combined with Hebrew traditions (p. v). Only part of the tribes 
of Israel were Hebrews, the others were Canaanites and Amorites. The 
stories of the tribal conquests belong to the three main periods of the 
early history of Palestine, the Canaanite, the Aramean, and the Amorite. 

From the tablets recently discovered at Boghazidi it appears that 
among the gods of Mitanni in Mesopotamia the Aryan gods Mithra, 
Varuna, Indra, and Nasaty& were worshiped.? In these same tablets 
the ruling caste in Mitanni is designated as Harri, which in the light of 
the names of their gods can only be interpreted as Skr. Arya and Zend 
Harriya, “Aryan.” This proves that as early as the fifteenth century 
B.c. the Aryans were a power in western Asia (pp. 17, 345, 351). These 
Harri-Aryans are to be identified with the Hyksos who ruled in Egypt 
¢. 1800-1600 B.c., because the extension of the two peoples falls in the 
same period, because during the new empire Haru=Harri becomes the 
Egyptian name for Canaan, because Haru is in alliance with Naharina, 
or Mesopotamia, and because Abd-Hiba, the king of Jerusalem in the 
Amarna period, bears a name compounded with the Mitannian god 
Hiba (pp. 350-52). These Harri-Hyksos are the same as the Horites 
of the Old Testament, who are regarded as the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the land (p. 349). 

In the Egyptian inscriptions and in the Old Testament the Canaan- 
ites are equated with the Horites (p. 349). They are to be regarded as 
the layer of population brought into Palestine by the Hyksos migration 
into Egypt and by the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt. Canaan 
is reckoned a son of Ham and brother of Misraim, Egypt, because of the 
joint occupation of Egypt and Canaan by the Hyksos (pp. 312-14). 

The Aryan Hyksos brought with them from their northern home the 
name “ Musri,” which the Assyrian inscriptions apply to a district in 
Asia Minor. Through their conquests it became the common Semitic 


1 Grundsteine zur Geschichte Israels. Alttestamentliche Studien von Martin 
Gemoll, mit zwei Karten. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. viii+480 pages. M. 13, 
gebunden. 


2 Winckler, Mitt. d. Deutsch. Orient-Ges., No. 35, pages 50 f. 
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name for Egypt and for the adjacent regions of northern Arabia and 
southern Palestine (pp. 1-17). In the Old Testament numerous traces 
are found of “Egypt” as a name for part of southern Palestine (pp.33- 
35): 

The Kenites of the Old Testament are to be identified with the 
Canaanites (p. 141, 320-80). They never lived in the Arabian desert, 
but they were part of the Aryan Hyksos migration who settled in Canaan 
after their expulsion from Egypt c. 1530 B.c. (p. 310). The tribes of 
Dan, Simeon, and Levi were identical with the Kenites, and also belonged 
to the Aryan Hyksos (p. 221). 

Yahweh was the god of the Kenites = Canaanites = Hyksos (pp. 364- 
82). He was accordingly the original god of Dan, Simeon, and Levi 
only among the later tribes of Israel. Sinai-Horeb, his sacred mountain, 
was situated in the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem (pp. 436-59). 
The Levites were the primitive custodians of his sanctuaries in the land 
of Canaan (pp. 382-401). Since the Kenites were Hyksos, Yahweh 
must have been an Aryan deity imported into Canaan by the victorious 
Harri. He is to be identified with the Sanskrit deity Yama, a fire god, 
who was once regarded as the twin brother of Ahura, the chief god of 
the Avesta (p. 457). The name of Ahura still lurks in the Hebrew names 
Abraham, Aaron, Hur, Uriah, Araunah, and Uru in Uru-salim, Jerusa- 
lem (p. 455). 

The first genuine Hebrews to enter Canaan were the Joseph tribes 
Ephraim and Manasseh, who came about 1500 B.c. They were followed 
about 1400 B.c by the Zilpah tribe Asher, which is identical with the 
Habiru of the Tel el-Amarna letters. About 1300 came Zebulon, 
Issachar, and Naphtali (pp. 423-25). This is the going-down into 
Egypt of Joseph and his brethren. “Egypt” is the Palestinian Musri 
of the Hyksos-Canaanites (pp. 143, 429). The “Egyptians” of the 
Joseph story are the Kenites, Danites, Simeonites, and other Aryan 
predecessors of Israel. The priest of On whose daughter Joseph married 
was a priest at Bethel (p. 39). In later times when the memory of the 
Palestinian Musri had faded out, the Hebrews supposed that their fore- 
fathers had sojourned in Egypt proper, and this belief was helped by 
the actual migration of their Aryan predecessors from Egypt (p. 436). 
The land of Goshen in which they dwelt was the Palestinian Goshen 
mentioned in Josh. 10:41 (p. 36). The relation of Israel to the Canaan- 
ites was peaceful, which corresponds to the friendly reception of Joseph 
and his brothers by the “ Egyptians” (p. 425). From the Aryan Canaan- 
ites the Hebrews learned the religion of Yahweh and the institution 
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of circumcision (p. 138). When in Josh. 5:9 the nation is said to have 
“rolled away the reproach of Egypt” by circumcision, the reproach of 
the Palestinian Musrites is meant (p. 34). 

About 1200 Palestine was invaded by the Amorites (p. 318) to whom 
belonged the Geshurites, the Midianites, and the Amalekites (p. 134). 
The tribe of Judah was also Amorite (pp. 22 f., 385). The king “who 
knew not Joseph” was one of these Amorite invaders who compelled 
the Joseph tribes to evacuate the settlements that they had made in the 
Palestinian Musri. The exodus was a northward movement of these 
tribes out of southern Palestine in the time of Deborah (pp. 428-36). 
The story of the crossing of the Red Sea is the same as the story of the 
crossing of the Jordan, and the “Jordan” that they crossed was the 
WAdy Selman that flowed into the Mediterranean between the terri- 
tories of Judah and Ephraim (pp. 234-44). Through this exodus the 
pure Hebrew tribes came into the regions where we find them in the 
period of the kings, and Judah obtained a foothold in the south of the 
land. 

It is difficult to discuss this theory seriously, for there are so many 
weak links in its chain of reasoning. Gemoll belongs to the mythological 
school of Winckler and Stucken. When two stories bear the least 
resemblance to one another they are assumed to be variants of the same 
original saga, and the persons and the places mentioned in each are 
identified. Thus in Gen., chap. 12, Sarah is taken from Abram by the 
king of Egypt, in Gen., chap. 20, she is taken by Abimelech, king of 
Gerar, in Gen., chap. 34, Dinah is taken by Shechem, and in Judg., chap. 
g, we meet Abimelech, king of Shechem. From this Gemoll infers that 
“Egypt” is the same as Gerar, i.e., it is the Palestinian Musri, and that 
Shechem lay in this Musri (pp. 27-35). In Gen. 33:18a (E) Jacob comes 
to Shalem, in 185 (J) he comes to Shechem; hence Shechem is the same 
as Shalem, which in its turn is the same as Jerusalem (p. 273). Sarah 
and Dinah play the same part in these stories, and therefore are identical; 
but Sarah, “princess,” and Dinah, “judge,” are the same as the god- 
dess Ba‘alah or Ba‘alath, and Ba‘alah was another name for Kirjath- 
jearim (Josh. 15:9); hence Kirjath-jearim = Shechem = Jerusalem (p. 32). 

By such methods as this one can prove any theory. Granted that 
parallel traditions occur in the Old Testament, we must surely allow 
for the possibility of variations in their local color without assuming 
that the parallelism is to be made complete by identifying all the persons 
and places that stand in similar connections. If there is anything that 
archaeology teaches, it is the remarkable persistence of place-names in 
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Palestine from the days of the Egyptian conquest and the Tel el-Amarna 
letters down to the present time. The fluctuation of all the important 
place-names in the Old Testament that Gemoll’s theory demands is a 
strong presumption against its correctness. 

The crucial point of the theory is the identification of the Kenites, 
Danites, Simeonites, and Levites with the Canaanites (chaps. v and vii). 
Shiloh, Bethel, Shechem, and Dan play similar réles in the early history 
as sanctuaries conquered by the Israelites; hence it is argued that they 
are identical, and that the tribes associated with them are identical. 
The same priesthood is found at Nob (I Sam., chap. 21) that is found 
at Shiloh (I Sam., chap. 1-4), hence Nob is identical with Shiloh; but 
Nob is the same as Nobah (Num. 32:42), and the former name of Nobah 
is said to have been Kenath, which is connected with Kain, “the Ken- 
ites”; therefore the Danites, Simeonites, and Levites who are brought 
into connection with these sanctuaries are all Kenites. The ministrants 
of the sanctuary at Shiloh were Canaanite Gibeonites (Josh. 9:21), hence 
the Kenites must have been Canaanites. The Levites also were minis- 
trants of the sanctuary at Shiloh, hence they must have been identical 
with the Canaanites. Accordingly, Kain=Kenan is to be regarded as 
only a variant of Canaan. The Kenites, however, are generally recog- 
nized as the original worshipers of Yahweh; hence the religion of Yahweh 
was of Canaanite origin. 

Such reasoning as this will convince nobody. If the tribes of Dan, 
Simeon, and Levi had been of Canaanite origin, some memory of this 
fact would have lingered in Hebrew tradition. Dan, it is true, is the 
son of one of Jacob’s concubines, which shows that this tribe was not 
regarded as of so pure Hebrew stock as some of the others, but there is 
nothing to show that it was Canaanite. Simeon and Levi are classed 
as children of the first wife of Jacob, which could not be the case if they 
were known to have been of alien origin. That a Canaanite tribe should 
have become the priests of the invading Israelites is most improbable. 

Gemoll assumes that Yahweh was an Aryan divinity introduced into 
Canaan by the Aryan Hyksos, but this is in conflict with evidence that 
Yahweh was known in Babylonia as early as the First Dynasty and 
therefore was a Semitic deity. Everything connected with his cult as 
we find it in later Israel is Semitic, and finds its natural explanation in 
the rites of the pre-Muhammedan Arabs or of the Semitic Babylonians. 
This is most surprising if he was originally an Aryan god. Hebrew 
tradition unanimously regards Yahweh as a god of the desert whom 
Israel came to know before it entered Canaan; and those who wished 
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to be his most loyal adherents, such as the Kenites, Rechabites, and 
Nazarites, retained the nomadic life of the desert. From the time of the 
conquest onward Yahweh was regarded as hostile to the baals of Canaan. 
If he himself had been one of these baals, this antithesis could never 
have arisen. This book is only another illustration of the reductio ad 
absurdum that results when the mythological method is applied to 


Hebrew tradition. 
Lewis BayLes PATON 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartrorp, Conn. 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 


This volume’ in this series completes the minor Prophets—that 
portion of the Old Testament originally undertaken by President Harper 
but of which he was able to complete only the first part (Amos-Hosea). 

Of the prophets included in this volume, Haggai and Zechariah 
were assigned to Professor Mitchell, Malachi to Professor Smith, and 
Jonah to Professor Bewer, represented respectively by pages 362, 88, 
and 65. It will thus be seen that the largest share of the labor has fallen 
upon Professor Mitchell. 

In general it may be said that the same methods hitherto followed 
in this series and the same high standard of excellence characterize the 
work of these eminent scholars. 

Haggai and Zechariah, i-viii, bring up a number of important 
historical problems, and one turns with interest to note the author’s 
conclusions, especially in reference to the vexed question of the return 
from exile, ca. 537 B.C., and the events immediately following, the record 
of which is found in Ezra 1:1—4:5, 24. Mitchell’s treatment of the 
Chronicler is not only just but generous. His conclusion is practically 
the same as that of G. A. Smith in the Expositor series,? that the his- 
toricity of this event must be accepted, even though recorded by the 
late Chronicler. In reference, however, to the biblical account of an 
effort to begin the Temple (Ezra 3:8 ff.) he concludes that “the whole 
account is simply the product of an attempt to bring the facts with 
reference to the restoration of the temple into harmony with an unful- 
filled prediction on the subject and has no historic value.” (p. 11). 

1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi and Jonah. 
By Professors H. G. Mitchell, D.D., J. M. Powis Smith, Ph.D., and Julius A. Bewer, 
Ph.D. i-xxvi+362+88+65 pages. New York: Scribner, 1912. $3.00. 

2G. A. Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, U1, 204 ff. 
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One has a thankless task in defending the Chronicler, whose untrust- 
worthiness in so many instances, especially in his view of pre-exilic 
history, is so manifest. Nevertheless the judgment of such scholars 
as G. A. Smith and Driver seems reasonable, that in all probability there 
was an attempt to begin the Temple immediately after the Return, 
even if the work was not carried very far. The author’s objection to 
the historicity of the opposition of the adversaries (Ezra 4:4 f.), as reflect- 
ing the later hatred of the Jews for the Samaritans has much in its favor, 
considering the Chronicler’s tendency to transfer later conditions to 
earlier times. On the other hand, it seems clear from Zechariah that 
the Jewish community prior to 520 B.c. had been subjected to annoy- 
ances in which the opposition mentioned in Ezra might well have been 
included (cf. 8: 100). 

The historical setting assigned to the first three visions of Zechariah 
(1:7—2:5) is interesting. Instead of referring them to the events and 
conditions contemporary with the prophet’s day, i.e., the disturbances 
in the East in the early days of Darius, 522 ff. B.c., the author considers 
them reviews of the years immediately preceding the downfall of the 
Babylonian empire, 538 B.c., or, to give his own description, “successive 
stages in the history of the Restoration.” Thus in the first vision 
(1:7-17), vs. 11, stating that “the earth sitteth still and is at rest,” he 
thinks was not applicable to 519 B.c., when Darius was putting down 
formidable insurrections (p. 121), and so “there remains no alternative 
but with Van Hoonacker to regard the vision as a picture of the past”’ 
(p. 122), i.e., the exile prior to 538 B.c. He believes the language of vs. 16 
refers to Isa. 40:3 ff., etc., and he cites Amos, chap. 7, as an illustration 
of a similar employment of vision to describe the past. In the second 
vision (1:18-21) the reference is to the overthrow of Babylon in 538 
B.c. by supernatural agencies represented by four workmen; and the 
third vision (2:1-5) is an attempt to forecast the future. 

There is much in this view of the initial visions to commend itself. 
The usual interpretation that the prophet is referring to contemporary 
history has obvious objections, such as the conception in 1:11, already 
referred to, that the world was peaceful; and also as to what powers 
the prophet here had in mind. Still with all the difficulties involved the 
usual view seems on the whole the more probable one, viz., that Zechariah 
was thinking of the overthrow of the Persian empire. It is evident that 
both Haggai and Zechariah were expecting that the messianic kingdom 
was to be established in the near future, and it must have been apparent 

t Ibid., 215 ff.; Driver, “Minor Prophets,” Century Bible, II, 146-48. 
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to them that one of the necessary preliminaries would be the downfall 
of the Persian power (and possibly all world-powers; cf. the representa- 
tion in Ezek., chaps. 38 f.), just as it was clear to the great prophet of 
the exile (Isa., chaps. 40-55) that Babylon must fall before the Jewish 
captives would be permitted to return home. Possibly some of the 
disappointment and natural resentment felt by the Jews because the 
Persians had not done more for the community at Jerusalem between 
537-520 B.C. may be reflected in these visions. Perhaps also Zechariah 
had in mind the city of Babylon which had escaped so easily at the hands 
of Cyrus in 538 B.c. and which was now in revolt against Darius. To 
this prophet who reverenced the words of his great predecessor in the 
exile the destruction of this city by Darius might well seem a necessary 
event before the messianic age was ushered in. One great prediction of 
Deutero-Isaiah had been fulfilled, at least in measure, viz., the Return. 
Would not this lead to the expectation that other important predictions 
of that prophet would be realized, such as the destruction of Babylon 
and the setting up of the messianic kingdom ? 

Pp. 232-59 are devoted to a thorough discussion of the authorship 
and date of the difficult section Zech., chaps. 9-14, and pp. 260-357 to 
the exposition of the text. The conclusion reached as to the dating of 
these chapters is as follows: “The introductory verses (9:1-10) are a 
distinct prophecy written soon after the battle of Issus (333 B.c.). This 
was made the text for a more extended utterance (g:11—11:3) which 
dates from the reign of Ptolemy III (247-222 B.c.). A third writer, soon 
after the battle of Raphia (217 B.c.), supplemented this combined work 
by a pessimistic picture (11:4-17 with 13:7-9) of the situation as he saw 
it. About the same time a fourth, with apocalyptic tendencies, under- 
took to present the whole subject in a more optimistic light, the result 
being 12:1—13:6 and 14” (pp. 258 f.). 

Professor Smith dates Malachi immediately before Nehemiah’s 
reforms (p. 8), in preference to immediately before Ezra’s mission, 458 
B.c. (e.g., G. A. Smith), or just before Nehemiah’s second mission to 
Jerusalem, 432 B.c. (e.g., Kirkpatrick). He considers that this anony- 
mous prophecy helped to prepare the way for Nehemiah’s reforms. An 
excellent summary of the message of this prophecy is given (pp. 11-15) 
from which these sentences may be cited: “The thought that piety is 
its own reward, that God is his own best gift, finds no expression from 
him. But, at a time when faith was wavering he met his contemporaries 


1G. A. Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, 11, 337 {.; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the 
Prophets, pp. 501 {. 
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on their own ground, and thrilled their hearts with the assurance that 
the dawn of the Golden Age was at hand” (p. 15). 

One of the very interesting questions of this prophecy is: To whom 
does the prophet refer in 1:11? Between the two leading interpretations 
referring it either to the acceptability of the worship of the heathen by 
Jehovah, or to the worship on the part of the Jews of the dispersion, 
Dr. Smith prefers the latter. His reasons for this conclusion are, 
especially, the emphasis on ritualism in this prophecy, which is not 
consonant with such a favorable view of the worship of the heathen world, 
and also the prophet’s opposition to mixed marriages, which points in 
the same direction. Further, this conclusion, he maintains, is supported 
by the Elephantine papyri, which have revealed the fact of Jehovah- 
worship at the temple in Egypt and hence the inference that he was 
similarly worshiped at other Jewish centers. 

These are strong arguments. This interpretation seems at first 
thought easier and more natural in view of the prophet’s religious 
temperament and outlook. It is in line with one of the interpretations 
of Ps. 87.5 But when all has been said, is the alternative view as 
impossible as the writer considers it to be, that the prophet here trans- 
cended his usual theological and national limitations? Three things at 
least can be said in its favor. Other prophets had attained, even if 
rarely, a similar catholic outlook. Would it not be natural for this 
prophet, stirred by deep indignation over the unworthy conduct of his 
people, as a means of rebuking them and “provoking” them “unto 
good works,” to idealize the worship of the heathen? (Cf. Jer. 2:10 ff.; 
also Jonah)? And it certainly is in accordance with human nature to 
cherish more easily lofty conceptions of the heathen world at a distance 
than to treat in a spirit of brotherly comprehension the heathen near at 
hand, especially when as in this instance the heathen (i.e., the Samaritans, 
etc.) interfered with certain very definite ideals and policies cherished 
by the Puritan party of the Jewish community here represented by this 
prophet. 

Dr. Bewer’s commentary on Jonah is scholarly, painstaking, compre- 
hensive, discussing all questions which legitimately are connected with 
this much misunderstood book. Moreover, it is a most readable com- 
mentary marked by literary charm. It is-a very interesting exposition 
of a most interesting book—two things which do not always go together. 

In the author’s introduction to the prophecy is found an excellent 
presentation of the origin and purpose of the story (pp. 6-11). Between 

1 Cf. Davies on Ps. 87 (Century Bible). 
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the claims of allegory and parable Dr. Bewer decides in favor of the latter 
(p. 10), notwithstanding the support received from Jer. 51:34 f., 44 that 
the great fish is employed allegorically for Babylonia. Many here will 
prefer G. A. Smith’s interpretation in the Expositor’s Bible series. 

In the commentary on Genesis in this series Dr. Skinner omitted 
any discussion of a problem, which hitherto has been considered a vital 
one, viz., the teaching of the early chapters of Genesis as related to 
science. He did so on the ground that the question is practically a past 
issue. One wonders how much longer it will be necessary, or seem 
incumbent on the part of Old Testament scholars, to devote time and 
space to prove the fact that Jonah is not to be interpreted as a historical 
book. However, only three pages are given to this topic, but all that 
is necessary is expressed within this compass. 

The discussion of the unity of the book (pp. 13-21) seems a subject 
less called for, since apart from the poem, chap. 2, the unity of the 
narrative seems evident enough. It is such attempts on the part of 
critics, whose views are here refuted by Dr. Bewer, which serve as much 
as anything else to cast discredit on critical methods. The writer has 
carefully canvassed the field and has established, it would seem to the 
satisfaction of any candid mind, that the contention of such critics does 
not rest on valid grounds. 

The purpose of the author of Jonah he states as follows: ‘He wants 
to teach the narrow, blind, prejudiced, fanatic Jews of which Jonah is 
but the type, that 
The love of God is broader than the measures of man’s mind, and the heart of 

the Eternal is most wonderfully kind. 


But we make his love tow narrow by false limits of our own! It embraces 
all men, not only Israel, even Israel’s enemies! For all men are God’s 
creatures. He is the God of all and just as full of love and care for 
heathen as for the Jews and just as ready to pardon them, if they abandon 
their sins and resort to Him. Should we not share His love and His 
purposes ?” (p. 64). 

To say that Dr. Bewer’s commentary on Jonah ranks with G. A. 
Smith’s exposition of the book is sufficient commendation to those who 
are familiar with the work of the brilliant Scottish scholar. 

Students of the Old Testament are under deep and lasting obligation 
to these three American scholars, who have completed the exposition of 


the Minor Prophets in this notable series. 
HARLAN CREELMAN 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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FRAME’S COMMENTARY ON THESSALONIANS 


This is a notable addition to the “International Critical Com- 
mentary” series,’ and Professor Frame is heartily to be congratulated 
on the completion of a work which has involved so much careful and 
conscientious research. No one can dip even casually into its pages 
without realizing that their author is thoroughly at home in all the litera- 
ture that has grown up from these epistles, and also that he has brought 
an independent and well-balanced judgment to bear upon the many 
problems of interpretation which they suggest. The style and arrange- 
ment of the Commentary as a whole are admirable. The writer never 
leaves his readers in any doubt as to his meaning, and by a skilful use of 
different type in the body of the page, he has made it possible for the 
general reader to omit the more technical passages, while the student 
finds all the varied points in which he is interested brought before him 
in what is practically a continuous narrative, undisturbed by a single 
footnote. 

The Introduction deals with the usual subjects, the founding of the 
church at Thessalonica, and the special circumstances in its history 
which led to the writing of the two epistles. Both are accepted as 
genuine writings of Paul in accordance with the growing trend of modern 
scholarship, the writer finding nothing in the second epistle which 
presents an insuperable objection to the traditional view, supported, 
as it can be, on so many different grounds. Harnack’s ingenious hypoth- 
esis that there were two churches in Thessalonica, one of Gentiles, and 
the other of Jews, and that I Thessalonians was addressed to the former 
and II Thessalonians to the latter, is set aside mainly on the ground 
that the first letter betrays no knowledge of the existence of more than 
one Christian assembly at Thessalonica. As regards date, with the aid 
of the Delphic inscription, to which Deissmann (Paulus, pp. 159 ff.) has 
recently drawn attention, which shows that Gallio entered on office in 
Corinth in midsummer 51, the writing of I Thessalonians is fixed in the 
spring of 50, as it is known that Paul had already been in Corinth eighteen 
months when the proconsul arrived, and that the epistle was in all 
probability dispatched early in the apostle’s stay (cf. 3:6). The second 
epistle would be written a few weeks later, the shortness of the interval, 
as in the case of Colossians and Ephesians, helping to explain the great 


1A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians. In the “International Critical Commentary.” By James Everett Frame, 
Professor of Biblical Theology, Union Theological Seminary. New York: Scribner, 
1g12. ix+ 326 pages. 
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similarity of language between the epistles. The textual problems 
raised by the Thessalonian epistles are not, as a rule, of great importance; 
but all variants bearing on questions of exegesis are carefully discussed 
in the body of the Commentary, and a section of the Introduction contains 
a useful list of the principal manuscripts and versions, from which our 
knowledge of these variants is derived. 

It is, however, in the lexical field that the outstanding merits of 
Professor Frame’s volume will be most readily recognized. Detailed 
illustration is impossible within the limits of a review such as this, but 
one or two points may be noted. In I Thess. 2:3 Professor Frame, 
following Bishop Lightfoot, understands dxaOapoia in the sense of 
“impurity.” With this view the present writer was previously in agree- 
ment, but now, notwithstanding the difficulty of finding adequate 
parallels for the usage, it seems to him that the thought of ‘“‘ Covetous- 
ness,” “self-interest,” is alone really applicable in the context. The 
reading of vy, instead of the easier 7mm, in vs. 7 of the same 
chapter is rightly maintained, and the sense it conveys might have been 
further brought out by the mention of Rutherford’s happy, if some- 
what free, rendering: ‘We carried ourselves among you with a childish 
simplicity, as a mother becomes a child again when she fondles her - 
children.” Similarly in the following verse, some notice might have 
been taken of Professor J. H. Moulton’s derivation of the difficult word 
éyeipoya: from the lost smer, “to remember,” with a prepositional ele- 
ment as in édvpoya. In 3:8 it is, I think, at least doubtful whether we 
are entitled to emphasize oryxere as equal to “stand fast.”” Usage seems 
rather to point to its being simply a late form with the ordinary meaning 
“stand.” In that crux, 4:4, Professor Frame throws out the interest- 
ing suggestion that «déva: is to be translated “regard,” “appreciate the 
worth of,” asin 5:12. And in this latter passage the use of rpotcrac6a 
in the LXX and papyri is rightly appealed to as pointing to a general 
supervision and management of the external affairs of the congregation, 
rather than that spiritual guidance to which it is sometimes narrowed. 

The large use of contemporary linguistic evidence, especially as drawn 
from vernacular sources, is a distinguishing feature of the whole Com- 
mentary and is nowhere more in place than just in these epistles which in 
their outward form and phraseology suggest so many interesting parallels 
with the ordinary letters of the day. Indeed if only on this ground, 
as representing Paul’s more “normal” mode of writing, the epistles 
to the Thessalonians are deserving of the most careful study. And 
I can only add that Professor Frame’s rich and suggestive edition is 
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bound to give a powerful stimulus to this study, as well as to furnish a 
most valuable aid towards carrying it out. 


G. MILLIGAN 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


SPITTA’S SYNOPTIC GRUNDSCHRIFT 


Three years ago Spitta published the results of his study on the 
Fourth Gospel, restoring what he thought to be the original foundation 
document which lay behind that gospel in its present form. He has now 
done a similar piece of work upon the Synoptics', in which he departs 
very widely from current opinion. He rejects the almost universally 
accepted view that Mark is the source of synoptic narrative for both 
Matthew and Luke, and recovers from Luke a document which is not 
only much older than our Mark but presents a much more reliable form 
of tradition. Its content is to be found, with some slight change of 
wording, in Luke 3:1-4, 7-38; 4:1-22, 24, 31-44; 5:12-27, 29-39; 
6:1-17, 20-49; 7:1, 16-22, 24-35; 8:1-10, 12-28, 30-35, 37-56; g:1-11, 
18-21, 23-26, 28-56; 18:15-31, 34-43; 19:36-44, 47f.; 20:1-36, 39-47; 
21:1-9, 12-15, 18-24, 10f., 25f., 28-33, 37f.; 22:1-6, 14-18, arf., 
28-40, 47); 51-63, 65-69; 23:1-3, 14, 18-24, 26-36, 38, 44-48, 50-56; 
24:1, 3, 9, 36-39, 41-44, 48, 50-53. The criteria for determining the 
originality of this material are the connection, the color, and the content, 
which in Luke are found to be more primitive and natural than in any 
other gospel. Proceeding along this line, the material is examined 
section by section in great detail. 

This Grundschrift is dated in the forties, and is earlier than any of 
Paul’s epistles and contains the tradition of eyewitnesses. As such it 
is much more reliable than Mark. Hence the customary account of 
Jesus’ life as given by the critical school must be abandoned at several 
points. For example, Jesus began his public ministry in Judea while 
John was still working. Then followed a period of work in Galilee after 
which Jesus returned to Judea. Here it was that he chose the Twelve 
and preached the sermon which caused a rumor to spread through Judea 
that a great prophet had arisen in Israel. Then he returned to Galilee, 
visited the north country, and came again to Judea by way of Samaria. 
He did not live to eat the Passover but his last meal with the disciples 
was on the previous evening. 

It is impossible in a brief review to discuss the particulars of the 


t Die synoptische Grundschrift in ihrer Ueberlieferung durch das Lukasevangelium. 
Von Friedrich Spitta. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1912. xlviii+512 pages. M. 15. 
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author’s argument, or to pronounce an opinion as to their general validity * 
An argument based on naturalness of setting and content is always con- 
ditioned by one’s definition of “natural,” and so in the nature of the 
case must always contain a strongly subjective element. Spitta’s dis- 
cussion is not free from this limitation; nevertheless at many points 
one must recognize the force of his reasoning. But whether the data 
will bear out the full reconstruction of his proposed Grundschrift seems 
to us rather doubtful. However this may be, he certainly has done 
scholarship a service by calling a halt upon the prevailing tendency to 
dismiss Lukan tradition as of undoubtedly secondary character. We 
should be glad to have the author present us with a similar study of the 
remainder of Luke’s Gospel, especially 9: 57—18: 14. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ABBOTT’S STUDY OF THE ODES OF SOLOMON 


The signs of the times in present-day study of the New Testament 
and early Christianity point to an ever-increasing use of Jewish litera- 
ture and tradition, meaning thereby not only the well-known Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha, for the most part translated into Greek and adapted 
and adopted by the early Christians themselves, but the specifically 
Jewish targums, Midrash, and Talmud as well. The latest (IX) volume 
of Edwin A. Abbott’s Diatessarica is a good example in illustration of 
this tendency. The title' is somewhat misleading. For neither is the 
major portion of the book devoted to throwing light on the gospel, nor 
is the book such light and pleasant summer reading as the title suggests. 
As a matter of fact Mr. Abbott’s work presents us with the most detailed 
and comprehensive commentary yet written on about a dozen of the 
Odes of Solomon, so encyclopedic, so full of material and suggestion, 
that it is quite impossible to do justice to the volume in a brief review. 

To give a brief summary of the contents, though this will barely 
indicate the vast amount of material presented: A preliminary statement 
of 17 pages (vii-xxxiii) is followed by a 23-page preface (xxxiv-lxi). A 
table of contents (Ivii—lxi), including a list of 37 longer footnotes, and a 
tabulated statement of references and abbreviations conclude the intro- 
ductory portion of the book. The main body of the book contains 416 
pages (with much fine print) of exhaustive commentary on Odes 1-11 
and 13. A more cursory examination of the difficult Ode 23 follows on 


* Light on the Gospel from an Ancient Poet. By Edwin A. Abbott. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1912. Ixiv+602 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 
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pp. 417-56, and the concluding remarks cover the pp. 457-77. Five 
appendices follow on pp. 478-560, the most important being No. IV, 
which gives, in English, a complete statement of the readings of Codex N, 
as published by Mr. Burkitt in the Journal of Theol. Studies, XIII 
(April, 1912), 372-85, but not yet including, unfortunately, the additions 
and corrections of Duncan Willey in the same journal, XIV (January, 
1913), 293-98. Four very good indices, pp. 563-602, put the finishing 
touches on the erudite volume. 

The method followed by Mr. Abbott was “to ask about every 
sentence, and in some sentences about almost every word” “Is there 
anything in Scripture about which the writer appears to be thinking ?” 
By Scripture Mr. Abbott means, not Scripture as now understood by 
modern interpreters, nor scripture as understood by the original writers, 
but Scripture, chiefly Old Testament, as understood in the first century 
A.D., in so far as this may be gathered from the Talmud, the Midrash, 
Philo, and other early writers, especially those who retain some traces 
of Jewish thought. In this manner has Mr. Abbott sought to trace 
the elusive allusions of the Odes to their source, and by this means he 
has gathered a truly colossal amount of material. In fact the criticism 
must be rather that there is too much than too little, that along with 
the building-blocks not a few chips have been retained. Of course, 
this too has its good side: the volume cannot but be a perfect mine for 
future interpreters. The arrangement, also, in paragraphs numbered 
consecutively throughout the nine volumes of Mr. Abbott’s Diatessarica 
(in this volume 3636-3999 [III], 16), together with the somewhat heavy 
style of the author, make the book rather a work of reference than a 
volume for consecutive reading. Perhaps this was in part what it was 

intended for. 

As to Mr. Abbott’s own conclusions, it is to be expected that not 
everyone will agree with them. In matters of detail: it will not be as 
easy for everyone to arrive at the “son” of Ode 3:9 through Deut. 18:15 
as it seems to be for Mr. Abbott; nor will everyone see so close a parallel 
between Ode 4 and the life of Abraham as Mr. Abbott sees. In general: 
one may differ from the author’s opinion, expressly characterized as a 
provisional one, that there is no valid evidence for a Greek original, 
from which this Syriac translation was made, and from his positive 
conjecture that the Odes were written as a sequel to the Psalms of 
Solomon, and like these originally in Hebrew. Very significant are the 
words in which the author of the Odes is described as “a Jew on the point 
of becoming a Christian or a Christian fresh from the condition in which 
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he thought as a non-Christian Jew,” and (on Ode 4) “The author has 
advanced beyond the utmost limit of mystical Essenism into mystical 
Christianity.” In regard to unity of authorship and non-interpolation 
Mr. Abbott agrees with the opinion which seems to be prevailing. 
As to date Mr. Abbott contends for the turning-point of the first century, 
soon after the accession of Nerva. Against this the case which Dom 
Connolly tries to make for dependence of the Odes upon the Descensus 
ad Inferos in the Gospel of Nicodemus does not seem to the reviewer to 
be proved. A renewed reading of the Odes has strengthened the first 
impression of the present reviewer that these odes belong to the fresh 
and inspired enthusiasm of the earliest age of Christianity, perhaps to 
those enthusiastic, pre-Montanist circles, in part Jewish (cf. Apc. Jo., 
Ignatius, Justin Martyr), in Asia Minor which produced the Johannine 
literature. 

In conclusion perhaps a few remarks of the reviewer’s own will not 
be amiss. The parallelism between Ode 28:8, 14 and 41:8 is as close 
and as notable as other parallelisms that have been pointed out within 
the Odes. Has the alliteration and assonance in Teth in Ode 35 been 
noted? If in Ode 38:8 “the torments which imagine (prefigure) the 
fear of death” seems impossible, the reading —a» for —»,a» is suggested. 
In 38:14 Las should be translated “mind,” a good old Syriac usage, 
especially in translation of Old Testament Hebrew (cf. Payne-Smith, 
Thesaurus, 1877). For Ode 38:17 a close parallel is found in Isa. 49: 16. 
In 38:21 |2opeam for LZomemes seems the natural reading. Finally may 
we hope that in the next edition of the Odes in Syriac the need expressed 
by Mr. Abbott may be met and the material by him and others gathered 
may be utilized by the addition of an index of Syriac words and by a 
marginal apparatus of parallel passages from biblical and other literature ? 

MarTIN SPRENGLING 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


GUIGNET’S STUDY OF GREGORY NAZIANZEN 

When a coterie of able French scholars sets to work upon the historic 
appreciation of the brilliant Christian rhetors of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, the result is a happy combination indeed. The swan song of 
that ancient Mediterranean world of plastic Grecian beauty will surely 
strike in the Gallic mind and temperament a warmer answering chord, 
than it could hope to find in the deliberate, serious-minded Teuton or the 
precise, matter-of-fact Anglo-Saxon. Eduard Norden in his Antike 
Kunstprosa has confessed himself much indebted to the nice observations 
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of French philologists of an older school. The school of Norden and 
Wendland have reason to congratulate themselves on the accession of a 
new group of well-equipped French fellow-workers to their ranks. In 
1906 L. Méridier worked out L’ influence de la seconde sophistique sur 
V wuvre de Grégoire de Nysse; in 1908 F. Boulenger published Grégoire de 
Nazianze. Discours funébres en V honneur de son frére Césaire et de 
Basile de Césarée; now Mr. Guignet presents us with a full examination‘ 
of the Nazianzene Gregory’s work and worth as an orator and a writer 
of letters. 

Mr. Guignet has conceived his task as an important detail to be 
worked out on the line of inquiry followed by Norden, op. cit., and by 
Wendland in his Hellenistisch-rémische Kultur. Two currents issue from 
the crumbling ruins of the ancient world. One is of it, the dying effort 
of its spent intensity: it is the pride of pagan Greece, conscious art, 
beauty of form with meticulous nicety of detail, growing ever more 
shallow, dissipating its energy in smaller and ever-smaller rivulets. The 
other is the new force detaching itself from the dying agonies of the old 
Mediterranean “universe”, Christianity, pioneer, careless of form, con- 
scious of its infinite superiority in the wealth and depth of its thought- 
content. Gregory of Nazianz represents the point of greatest perfection 
reached by the ancient world in the fusion of these two currents. In him 
and his two eminent countrymen and contemporaries, Basil the Great and 
Gregory of Nyssa, the whole movement is admirably summed up. Basil, 
astute, diplomatic, harks back, not without something of the artificiality 
attaching to conscious archaism, to primitive Christian simplicity; 
Gregory of Nyssa is enthralled, enslaved by the tyrannous formality of 
the sophistic rhetoric of his day; Gregory of Nazianz masters the Asianic 
sophist’s nicety of diction and uses it genially to present the form which 
Christianity assumed in his masterful mind. 

It is in the main the sophistic disk of the scales which is examined in 
great detail in Mr. Guignet’s book. After an introductory chapter on 
the general causes of the progressive infiltration of Hellenism into 
Christian literature, Mr. Guignet traces the points at which Gregory 
comes into contact with contemporaneous sophistry back to the Chris- 
tian rhetor Proheresius and the Asianic sophist Himerius. Thereafter 
the opinions of Gregory on the profane; the unity and fixity of the 
influence of sophistic rhetoric on his writings as over against the apparent 
vacillation and contradictoriness of his opinions on it; his oratorical 


* Saint Grégoire De Nazianze, orateur et épistolier. Par Marcel Guignet. Paris: 
Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1911. 327+115 pages. Fr. 10. 
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works; his style as exhibited in the general structure of his periods, in 
his striving for parallelism of clauses and the whole mechanism of Gorgian 
schemata, in his use of highly colored figures of speech, metaphors, similes, 
ecphrasis, and in the general structure of his discourses; his dialectic 
argumentation and his use of allegorical interpretation are taken up in 
turn. A special examination of the epidictic discourses precedes the 
summary conclusion. 

A second treatise deals with Gregory’s epistolary style. In the 
days of Gregory, when men went into ecstasies over the letters of their 
literary friends and read them aloud as an intellectual feast to an admir- 
ing circle of acquaintances, even more than in the days of Cicero did 
writers of note put their very best into their correspondence. In com- 
parison with the vain and formal Libanius and with the severely Atticistic 
Basil, Gregory, in his letters to friends, letters of recommendation, 
episcopal epistles, now sprightly, now ironical, now serious in tone, again 
stands out as the masterful, genial mind of his time. 

Altogether, Mr. Guignet’s study is a careful, sympathetic, admirable 
piece of work. In the chapter dealing with Gregory’s opinion of the 
profane, in which utter condemnation of pagan education alternates 
with the proud boast that he himself is master of it, it is not, perhaps, 
brought out quite clearly enough that this antithesis is founded in the 
very character of the times, as reflected in the antithetic style of the 
Sophists and in the deeper contrasts exhibited by Christianity. The 
inquiry for the sources of similes and metaphors is, perhaps, not quite wide 
enough. Should Gregory’s use of the physician, e.g., and more especially 
of the good shepherd, which inthe Gospel of John itself, certainly in 
the Shepherd of Hermas, shows affinity, direct or indirect, with the 
Hermetic literature of Poimandres, be wholly uninfluenced by anything 
outside of the New Testament? The language is certainly unbiblical; 
and the simile adduced by Mr. Guignet himself on p. 166 is unbiblical. 
Should not some room have been allowed for the unwritten Cynic 
preaching of the preceding centuries? Not to appear captious it must 
be said, on the other hand, that such minor oversights, perhaps deliberate 
omissions and limitations, as in the case of rythms, do not detract from 
the genuine value of the book. 

It is, however, a matter for real regret that so careful a study 
should have been so carelessly executed in the printing. Bad alignment 
and rather numerous misprints, enumeration of which may be spared 
the reader, disfigure more than one page. M. SPRENGLING 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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It is coming to be felt by historians that the history of Christianity 
and the church must be rewritten in terms of the evolution of religion. 
It is therefore as a fulfilment of prophecy that the work of Professor R. 
M. Johnston of Harvard University, author of several volumes dealing for 
the most part with modern history, particularly French history of the 
Napoleonic era, can be regarded.t For in his Holy Christian Church 
the author has attempted to do this very thing, being prompted perhaps 
less by a purely historical motive than by a religious one—the wish to 
help those who are attempting to bring evolutionary thought “into 
accord with their religious ideas.” But, too, the author has felt and 
rightly felt that “the history of the Christian church as a whole has 
never been written. Many historians even openly evade the subject, 
deal with the Middle Ages as though the establishment and growth of 
the church were not the central fact but only a subsidiary incident, very 
much as the ordinary man shrugs his shoulders and avoids a topic with 
which he feels himself unable to grapple.”” Of the two aims, the religious 
and the historical, it is the former rather than the latter that the author 
has been most successful in attaining. 

On the religious side Mr. Johnston succeeds in conveying the notion 
that religion is a matter of evolution; that the religious evolution of the 
peoples about the Mediterranean should be treated as a whole; that this 
evolution was greatly influenced and conditioned by the various stages 
in the formation of a Mediterranean state; that the various nations, 
while their religious evolution follows the same general lines, yet make 
distinctive contributions to the final result; that to this final result the 
Jews through Jesus, Paul, and the Old Testament make weighty con- 
tributions but yet after all contribute only a part to the whole evolution— 
all this or something of all this Mr. Johnston suggests. But even on this 
side of things Mr. Johnston’s treatment fails of its full aim, largely 
because of a failure to win for himself a clear conception of the process 
of the evolution of religion in general. His attempt to study the rise 
and formation of a particular set of religious conceptions is weak because 
not securely set in the framework of the evolution of religion in general. 
This lack in his mental equipment also weakened fatally his attempt to 
portray the history of the church. 

A history of the church as a whole in any satisfactory sense, Pro- 
fessor Johnston has not written. And the reason for his failure can be 


t The Holy Christian Church, from Its Remote Origins to the Present Day. R.M. 
Johnston. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912. 8vo,xx+331 pages. $1.50. 
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traced in large part to two facts: he has not thoroughly digested the 
results of the science of religion, nor has he perceived the necessity of 
treating the history of the church in terms of group life. His treatise 
does not reveal evidence on the part of its author that he has any clear 
grasp of the general lines along which the evolution of religious concep- 
tions and practices tend to develop. Without such a grasp no one can 
hope satisfactorily to treat the history either of Christianity or of the 
church. The like is true of the group-conception. For it is as an 
expanding group of a peculiar kind that the growth of Christian life and 
organization during the Roman empire and later must be studied, if 
ever its full significance for the life of society is to be understood and 
explained. 

Professor Johnston’s book, then, does not give an illuminating 
insight into the growth and significance of the church as a whole. Lack- 
ing such penetration, his account tends, especially after reaching the 
Middle Ages, to fall more and more toward the level of the annalist, only 
relieved here and there by an interesting generalization or suggestive 
remark. On the religious side, however, it will for many a reader do 
much, helped by the narrative skill shown in its composition, to put 
Christianity in a new light. 

Of an entirely different order is the English translation of the second 
volume of Abbé Duchesne’s The Early History of the Church Undis- 
tinguished by novelty of view or treatment, but yet written by a scholar 
of the first rank and possessed of a narrative gift of high order, this 
volume combined with Vol. I constitutes the best sketch in English of the 
history of the church from the earliest times to the end of the fourth 
century. The appearance of the translation of the third volume is still, 
according to the publishers of the English edition, a matter of uncer- 
tainty. 

In Das Mittelalter Dr. Gerhard Ficke of Kiel and Dr. Heinrich 


* Early History of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the End of the Fifth 
Century. By Monseignor Louis Duchesne. Rendered into English from the Fourth 
Edition. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. Vol.’ If, xix+544 pages. 
$2.50. 

2 Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte fiir Studierende. In Verbindung mit Gerhard 
Ficke in Kiel, Heinrich Hermelink in Thekla bei Leipzig, Erwin Preuschen in Hirsch- 
horn, Horst Stephan in Marburg, herausgegeben von Gustav Kruger in Giessen. 
Zweiter Teil. Das Mittelalier bearbeitet von D. Gr. Gerhard Ficke, Professor der 
Theologie in Kiel, und Sic. Dr. Heinrich Hermelink, Pharren in Thekla bei Leipzig, 
Privatdozent der Theologie in Leipzig. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, Paul Siebick, 
1912. xi+278 pages. M. s. 
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Hermelink of Leipzig complete the co-operative Church History appear- 
ing under the general editorship of Professor Gustav Kruger of Giessen. 
Parts I, III, and IV had previously appeared; of the completed parts, 
I and II form the first volume, III and IV the second; a third volume 
containing the main index announced for the late fall has not yet come 
to hand. A supplementary volume which was to contain an extensive 
history of the writing of church history has been indefinitely postponed, 
owing to the death of Gerhard Loeschcke of Géttingen to whose hands 
this work was committed and by whom considerable advance was made. 
Similar in plan with the other parts, Das Mittelalter gives one a greater 
impression of narrative unity than did Das Altertum. It is further char- 
acterized by a greater suggestiveness at least in that part of it written 
by Dr. Hermelink. This is particularly true of his section entitled 
‘Renaissance and Humanismus bis zur Mitte des 15. Jahrhunderts.” 
Here the Renaissance is regarded as an Italian national lay movement in 
the realm of culture which along with the national movements in France, 
England, Bohemia, and other places contributes, only more forcefully, 
to the breaking-down of the mediaeval conception of the world and to 
the destruction of ecclesiastical unity. From the bibliographical point of 
view the book is valuable as giving the latest contribution in this field 
and period from beginning of the seventh to about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

Keen, clear and detailed the fifth volume, first half, of Dr. Albert 
Hauck’s Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands,* continues to 1374 A.D. his 
authoritative account of this subject. The results of his accurate 
scholarship Dr. Hauck presents with a refreshing lucidity. 


Curtis H. WALKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RECENT LITERATURE ON LUTHER 


It was a Baptist divine who was the first American to give a true 
appreciation of Luther. From 1833 to 1836 Barnas Sears was studying 
in Halle, Leipzig, and Berlin, during which time he founded the Baptist 
church in Germany by baptizing in the Elbe, at Hamburg, Oncken and 
others. This apparent lack of appreciation of the Lutheran church he 
made up by publishing in 1846 a selection from Luther’s works and in 
1850 a life of Luther, especially of the earlier years. But the first complete 
setting forth of Luther’s whole life and work by an English-speaking 

* Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands. Von Dr. Albert Hauck, Professor in Leipzig. 


Fiinften Teil, Das Spatere Mittelalter, I. Hialfte. Erste und Zweite (Dopple) Auflage. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’gabe Buchhandlung, 1911. viii+582 pages. M. 12.50. 
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scholar was by a Free Church of Scotland layman and man of letters, 
Peter Bayne, the friend and biographer of Hugh Miller, in two large, 
attractively printed volumes (Cassell, 1887). In the thirty years which 
have elapsed since the four hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birth in 
1883, an amount of intensive work has been done on the Reformer 
paralleled by that on no other name in church history. To gather up 
the results of that work, and to present them in popular form and 
scientific spirit is the aim of the two books by countrymen of Sears, 
The Life and Letters of Martin Luther, by Preserved Smith, Ph.D., 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) already noticed in this Journal, 
and the work of Professor McGiffert of Union Theological Seminary, 
which now lies before us." 

When it was appearing in the Century Magazine McGiffert’s Luther 
was by far the most attractive feature in that most attractive of all 
illustrated monthlies in the world, and it has not lost but gained in charm 
and appeal in its publication in book form, with its interesting text and 
finely reproduced illustrations. Its first sentences might be taken as its 
motto: “Great men need not that we praise them; the need is ours that 
we know them.” It is not a eulogy of Luther, but an unvarnished story 
of his life and work, which, while told with historic sympathy, is given 
with impartiality, with no glossing-over of faults, of which Luther had 
his full share. The author holds the balance well, extenuating naught 
nor setting down aught in malice. His wide knowledge of church history 
enables him to place the successive events of Luther’s life in their true 
relations to the thought and doings of his own age and before. The 
life itself is a fascinating story, and the author does well to let it tell 
itself. For that reason we specially thank him for his numerous transla- 
tions from Luther’s letters and other works, in which his impartiality 
also appears, as he often gives those which Catholic critics have pounced 
upon. I counted about twelve quotations from contemporary letters, 
for instance, in the chapter on Luther’s marriage, including the celebrated 
Greek letter of Melanchthon to Camerarius (see the Lutheran Quarterly, 
January, 1910, pp. 124-26), which has been exploited with much avidity 
by Catholics. The only fault we have to find with McGiffert’s Luther 
is the entire absence of all notes and references. While the book is 
popular, it need not at all interfere with its enjoyment by the many to 
have a bare mention in a one-line note of at least the source of the 
quotations. Or the source could be given in an appendix. The estimate 


t Martin Luther, the Man and His Work. By Arthur Cushman McGiffert. New 
York: The Century Co., 1912. 397 pages. $3.00. 
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of Luther’s place in history at the close is one of the best I have ever read. 

The echoes of Father Denifle’s tremendous onset against Luther 
(Luther and Luthertum in der ersten Entwickelung, Mainz, 1904; see 
the American Journal of Theology, April, 1905, pp. 359-74) have not 
yet died down. The latest reply by A. V. Miiller is one of the most 
effective from a Catholic standpoint, as well as one of the most valuable 
in itself. The author appears to have been once a monk himself, for in 
his reply to Denifle’s refutation (1, 356, 2. Aufl.) of Luther’s claim that 
one of his hardships in his monkish days was the suffering of cold, Miiller 
says (p. 10): 

He [Denifle], is silent on the fact that in a monastery there were only a 
few rooms which were heated, and that cold was one of the most favored 
means of mortification. When I was in simple and professed novitiate, we 
had in the novitiate only one heated room. Our cells were unheated, as well 
as the chapel. He who wanted to warm himself went into the heated recrea- 
tion room. Many went nevertheless only for a moment there, and scarcely 
warmed, went again into their cold cells. From a spirit of mortification 
many remained away from the stove altogether, and became cold (froren) 
voluntarily. What object did Denifie have in denying such a patent fact, on 
which in a certain respect the state of a monk rested ? 


But if he was once a Catholic and a monk, Miiller has gotten bravely 
over both, for he comes to the rescue of Luther and meets the attack by 
Denifle with an earnestness born of conviction, and handles his former 
coreligionists, though fairly and with scholarly proofs, yet without gloves. 
It will be remembered that Denifle charged that Luther grossly misre- 
presented ancient and mediaeval theologians; that he was not only an 
ignoramus in these matters, but that positively his own teachings were 
crude, dangerous, and false. It is the aim of Miiller to show that, 
although Luther did not claim to be a scientific teacher and wrote and 
spoke popularly and in haste, he represented his mediaeval sources 
accurately; that his teachings, far from deserving the lifting-up of 
Denifle’s hands in holy horror, were themselves drawn from those sources; 
that in condemning Luther he was really condemning Augustine, 
Aquinas, Hervaeus, and other Catholics before and after the Reforma- 
tion; and that finally when there is anything in Denifle’s objections they 
rest upon an exaggeration or misrepresentation of Luther’s views. 
From a Catholic point of view, then, this refutation of Denifle is to be 
specially commended, as it seeks the Catholic upon his own ground. 


t Luthers theologische Quellen: seine Verteidigung gegen Denifle und Grisar. Von 
Adolphus Victor Miiller. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1912. xvi+244 pages. M. s. 
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Miiller will “bring the proof that the fundamental principles of the 
Reformer concerning the identification of concupiscence with original 
sin, concupiscence as guilt, ‘invincible’ concupiscence, the remaining 
original sin, sinfulness of involuntary impulses, the impossibility of 
perfectly fulfilling the law, the doing away of the law, the justitia perfecta 
and the ideal of perfection, the justification which here only begins, the 
work-righteousness, the insufficiency of our own righteousness, the 
imputation of the righteousness of Christ, etc., in short all the principles 
objected to by Denifle as specifically Lutheran are no ‘invention’ of the 
Reformer’s, but were known long before him, and in his lifetime whether 
in his own order or outside of it found Catholic defenders” (italics the 
author’s, p. vii). I have read several chapters with profound interest, 
and it seems to me Miiller proves his thesis. To the student of both 
Luther and the history of doctrine the book cannot be overlooked. 
Miiller thinks that in this field Grisar is of only secondary importance, 
as he is almost entirely dependent on Denifle. 

We are indebted to Herr Pfarrer Steinlein for the first monograph 
on Luther’s Doctor’s Degree,* and it is done with almost more than 
characteristic German thoroughness (p. 4 is all notes, p. 6 all notes but 
one line, p. 11 all notes but two lines). The preliminary exercises took 
place in the castle church at Wittenberg, beginning at 1:00 P.m., and 
lasting three hours. They began with a disputation by the one to be 
promoted, which was followed by a witty speech by the president. The 
next day at 7:00 A.M. the exercises proper began. The promoter gave 
a short speech, when followed the solemn promotion to the degree. The 
candidate took the vow of obedience to the dean and to the master of 
the theological faculty, and promised that he would not dogmatize 
doctrines condemned by the church and offensive to pious ears, but would 
denounce such a teacher to the dean within eight days, and would main- 
tain the customs, liberties, and privileges of the theological faculty (see 
the oath in Latin, p. 6, note). He was then installed into the master’s 
chair, and the Doctor’s insignia were handed to him, viz., the Bible, the 
baretta, and a golden ring. After that came the kiss of peace and the 
benediction. Then followed an address of the one promoted in praise 
of theology and Scripture, closing with the disputations. These exercises 
lasted three hours. We possess neither Luther’s Doctor’s address nor 
thesis. Steinlein has written a most instructive little book, with welcome 
information on the degree and on interesting matters connected with it. 


* Luthers Doktorat: sum 400-jéhrigen Jubiléum desselben (18 and 19 Oktober, 1912). 
Von Hermann Steinlein. Leipzig: Deichert, 1912. 87 pages. M. 1.50. 
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Luther banked on his degree, and our author quotes (p. 23) his first 
biographer Mathesius as saying that it consoled and upheld him in his 
trials and conflicts. He called to mind his regular doctorate, his public 
mandate and precious oath and comforted himself that he had carried 
on his and God’s cause honorably in the name of Christ. 

The first volume of an admirable and handy edition of the most 
important of Luther’s work has come to hand. They appear in their 
original Latin and German exactly as printed by Luther, except that for 
Latin modern punctuation has been adopted and the errors of the press 
for the German have been corrected. Introductions and brief verbal 
notes have been supplied. The edition is to be completed in four 
volumes, and is emphatically the edition for the student, being gotten 
out for purely scientific purposes, unlike the Brunswick (now Berlin) 
edition “fiir das christliche Haus” and J. Béhmer's “fiir das deutsche 
Volk” (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1907). Though it will necessarily offer 
only a small part of Luther’s literary remains, yet it will include all the 
works of importance to show forth Luther in his permanent significance 
in the history of religion, of the church, of dogma, of civilization, and of 
literature. The “whole Luther” will appear, as reformer and “the 
founder of a new civilization,” and the works which are given will be 
unabridged. By a most happy coincidence, the same year which saw 
this first volume of Clemen’s edition of Luther produced (in Hans 
Lietzmann’s excellent “Kleine Texte” series) Alfred Gétze’s Friihneuhoch- 
deutsches Glossar (in paper M. 3.40, bound M. 3.80, same publishers) 
as an invaluable handbook for the reader of Luther and his contem- 
poraries. 


JouHN ALFRED FAULKNER 
Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Mapison, NEw JERSEY 


REICHEL’S “ZINZENDORF” 


The book? before us is, as the title-page indicates, a critique of a 
volume by Pfister the contents of which are admirably summarized in 
an introductory chapter. Pfister, we learn, asserts that not until Sig- 


1 Luthers Werke in Auswahl. Unter Mitwirkung von Albert Lietzmann, herausg. 
von Otto Clemen. Erster Band. Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1912. v+512 pages. 
M. s. 

2 Zinzendorfs Frimmigkeit im Lichte der Psychoanalyse. Eine kritische Priifung 
des Buchs von Dr. Oskar Pfister: “Die Frimmigkeit des Grafen Ludwig von Zinzendorf,’’ 
und ein Beitrag sum Verstindnis der extravaganten Lehrweise Zinzendorfs. Von Ger- 
hard Reichel. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911. 192 pages. 
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mund Freund’s “discovery” of what is termed “psychoanalysis” were 
we in a position to explain in a casual way the religious peculiarities 
of any given religious character, and in order to bear out this assertion 
the new method of psychological research is applied to a study of Zin- 
zendorf. The result is amazing. Of course, the extravagant flights of 
Zinzendorf’s fancy during the Sichtungsperiode and the grotesque and 
grossly offensive way of giving expression to his views have always been 
more or less a puzzle, but we certainly did not look for the explanation 
here offered. We are told that this was the period of “eruption” when 
long-pent-up sensual desires present even in the child began to explode. 
As a consequence of the count’s environment and training the libido 
sexualis which it cost him great exertion to restrain was early directed 
to Jesus. As it is, however, mainly the “husband” and “bridegroom”’ 
whom he caressingly speaks of in verse and prose, it is evident that he 
was homosexually inclined, while other passages in his writings go to 
show that he also was a sadist and necrophile, for his love is always 
associated with a remarkable attraction toward the dead body and 
especially the wounds of the Master. Untruthful, without real love 
for his fellowmen, a debaser of morals, his sole aim in life seems to have 
been to hold hideous orgies in the domain of religion. He “sexualized”’ 
religion. 

On the strength of his new edition of Zinzendorf’s diary and an 
excellent biography of Spangenberg, Reichel can lay claim to a special 
knowledge of the subject, and his methods of investigation throughout 
are those of the historian. Though an instructor in the theological 
seminary of the United Brethren, he apparently is not in the least 
prejudiced. He readily admits Zinzendorf’s utter lack of prudence and 
good taste during the period in question. At the same time, however, 
he shows conclusively that the portrait painted by Pfister is not history, 
but merely the fabrication of a doctrinaire who approaches the subject 
with preconceived ideas and turns and twists it until it suits his purpose. 
We naturally expect that a writer making statements so revolutionary 
should quote correctly the source-material upon which his arguments 
rest, but even there Pfister fails us. Not only does he deliberately omit 
sentences and parts of sentences which change the meaning and tenor 
of the quotation, but he also attributes several hymns to Zinzendorf, of 
which in reality Dippel, Gerhard, and Renatus are the authors. In two 
stanzas of a hymn (p. 40) which impresses everyone as being written 
by a strong and healthy man wishing to be up and doing, he detects 
signs of masochism. Certain proof that there are traces of sadism in 
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early youth is in his opinion the fact that the boy looked forward with 
pleasure to the singing, during Lent, of the touching hymns telling of 
the suffering and death of Christ. He forbears informing us that his 
authority, Spangenberg, after saying that the boy enjoyed the Advent 
and Christmas hymns, adds that he also enjoyed the hymns sung during 
Lent. Then again he attaches undue importance to the phrase “‘Stein- 
ritz” (Cant. 2:14) which occurs but once in a hymn containing ninety 
other biblical appellations applied to Christ. Three poems composed in 
1741 are cited to show that here begins what he styles “eruption,” and 
the long separation of Zinzendorf from his wife (three months) is given 
as the reason why this change takes place just then. In one breath 
two grievous errors; for not only do these poems antedate the journey 
to America, but it has also been overlooked that the separation referred 
to was not the only one and not nearly the longest, as since 1736 not 
a year passed but that Zinzendorf was separated, sometimes for six 
months, from his cqnsort. 

Sine ira et studio Reichel continues to point out these and numerous 
other deficiencies. But it is mainly because he is constructive and adds 
to our knowledge of Zinzendorf’s religious development and character 
that we owe him a debt of gratitude. We refer especially to chap. v.: 
“Zur positiven Erklirung und Wiirdigung der Sichtungszeit.” The 
impelling force in whatever Zinzendorf says, or does, or writes—thus 
we may epitomize the result of his scholarly investigation—is strictly 
a religious motive. This is true of every stage of his life. This is true 
wherever he cites or interprets Isa. 54:5: “Thy Maker is thine husband”; 
for he wished to impress upon his audience the necessity of “experiencing 
the communion with God as an absolute reality.” It is equally true when 
he depicts in language his wounded and dying Savior; for solely through 
him was such a communion achievable. There is a wonderful con- 
tinuity to which Pfister is totally blind. According to him a new phase 
began in 1722, merely because this happens to be the year of Zinzen- 
dorf’s marriage, but nothing whatever is said concerning the really great 
change which, as Reichel points out, set in during the year 1734 when 
Zinzendorf became an ardent exponent of the Lutheran doctrine of 
atonement. That this doctrine at that time and later held a central 
position in Zinzendorf’s theology is attested by his Berlin addresses 
(1738), where he calls it “the greatest and most important doctrine.” 
This explains to a certain degree the excessive use of such an expression 
as “Seitenhéhlichen,” though it does not suffice. What leads him to 
play, so to speak, with the wounds of Christ crucified is his unspeakable 
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desire to see and feel—to see and experience above all as a tangible 
reality the companionship he was craving. With him things material 
always serve to elucidate things spiritual. We must also not forget 
that there was a tradition back of him. Ample proof is furnished by 
Reichel that seventeenth-century hymns are stocked to overflowing 
with the very figures of speech with which Zinzendorf’s writings abound. 
Of course, this does not exonerate him. The way and manner in which 
he uses them shocks us, as it shocked many of his contemporaries, and 
the fact remains: “Die Sichtungszeit war eine die Religion und Sitt- 
lichkeit gefaéhrdende Verirrung.” 

Though some of the fundamental truths to which Reichel draws our 
attention have been said before, for example by Kahnis and Ritschl, 
this in no way detracts from the value of his book. There is perhaps 
no one today better qualified for the task of writing a biography of 
Zinzendorf. 


ARTHUR HORMANN 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


A NEW APPRECIATION OF SCHLEIERMACHER 


The theology of F. D. S. Schleiermacher, which for a long time has 
had for German students a deep interest, is slowly obtaining recognition 
of its worth from English and American thinkers. The publication of 
Principal Selbie’s Schleiermacher' brings a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of the subject, of which there is but a small quantity in English. 
In order to appreciate the value of the great theologian’s services to the 
religious needs of our time it is necessary, in the first place, to perceive 
that the traditional methods in both Catholic and Protestant theology 
up to recent times have become thoroughly discredited through the 
prevalence of scientific methods in all forms of human investigation, 
and in the next place, to be in complete sympathy with a rich personal 
religious experience, such as gave Schleiermacher his footing in theology. 
Both of these are exhibited in Selbie’s book. The religious and theo- 
logical interests are never separated. The spirit of scholasticism is 
absent and the emphasis is laid on those points which affect our present 
needs most directly. The style is simple and clear almost without 
exception and the interest never flags. 

While the author naturally pays chief attention to the two works 
of Schleiermacher which held the chief place in his thought, the Reden 
and the Glaubenslehre, his other less familiar works are not neglected, 


* Schleiermacher, a Critical and Historical Study. By W. B. Selbie. New York: 
Dutton & Co., 1913. ix+272 pages. $2.25. 
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and the literature extant has been studied and is freely quoted. After 
a brief chapter on “The Man and His Time,” which might profitably 
have been enlarged, Schleiermacher’s philosophy of religion is assigned 
two chapters. This is based mostly on the Reden, since the philosophy 
of religions offered in the Glaubenslehre is of little permanent worth 
because the vast material on the history of religions now available was 
inaccessible in his day. This is the best part of Selbie’s book and does 
more toward bringing out the meaning of Schleiermacher’s rathet obscure 
discourses than any other work the reviewer has seen. On the question 
whether Schleiermacher was a pantheist, the author on the whole favors 
a negative answer. Admitting Schleiermacher’s dependence on the 
philosophy of Spinoza, he holds that “the Spinoza Schleiermacher knew 
and reverenced was in some respects a creation of his own.” This is no 
doubt true, for while he did depend on Spinoza for a philosophical frame- 
work on which his own theology could be extended, this was not because 
Schleiermacher inferred the religious experience from a philosophical 
conception of the world, but because, as Selbie points out, he rejected 
the mysticism that sought God independently of the world and made the 
world profane, but, oppositely, he found, as every true Protestant must, 
the God-consciousness united with all sense-perception and because 
Spinoza’s view of the world was the only available philosophy that 
served as an analogue to the truly religious life. Our author never for- 
gets that Schleiermacher was interested in religion rather than in phi- 
losophy. 

The whole of Schleiermacher’s system is discussed under the heads, 
“The Doctrine of God,” “The Person of Christ,’ “Man and Sin,” 
“The Work of Christ,” “The Christian Life,” and “The Doctrine of 
the Church.” This arrangement involves a recasting of the system so 
as to bring it nearer to the common order. While this favors, as the 
author thinks, clearness and simplicity as to Schleiermacher’s doctrinal 
opinions, it may be doubted whether there is not a loss, particularly in 
the discussion of the doctrine of God. Schleiermacher “distinguishes 
between the attributes which express the relation of God to the world 
in general, and those which depend on his attitude to sin on the one hand, 
and his redemptive activity on the other. These he treats in connec- 
tion with the doctrines of sin and redemption respectively.” This new 
arrangement which Selbie makes may be necessary for the reader who is 
not interested in theological method, but it is likely to obscure Schleier- 
macher’s method, which after all is the distinctive characteristic of his 
theology. 
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Special care is taken in the exposition of Schleiermacher’s Christology, 
which, as the author says, is the center of his theological system. The 
difficulty of reconciling the doctrine of Christ with the presuppositions 
of his philosophical system is pointed out, but it is held to be counter- 
balanced by the merit of carrying the experimental doctrine to its logical 
conclusions. The fundamental nature of Schleiermacher’s presentation 
of the person of Christ is excellently set forth in the following sentences: 
“Thus he distinguishes Jesus Christ from ordinary men not by any 
psychological analysis of his person, but by indicating the control which 
he has over religious feeling and by the part which he plays in mediating 
to men the sense of God. He is the source of a new spiritual life of com- 
munion with God, which is first realized in himself, and then imparted 
to those who enter into fellowship with him. He is at once an ideal 
person as well as a historical individual.” The inconsistencies in 
Schleiermacher’s Christology and its unsatisfactory character on the 
historical side are noted. With regard to the latter the important 
suggestion is made: “His treatment of the Christian consciousness and 
of the relation of Jesus Christ thereto would have gained greatly from a 
more careful study of religious experience within the Christian church.” 

Selbie’s estimate of Schleiermacher’s contribution to Christian 
theology is offered in a closing chapter on his place in modern theology. 
The topics are: his relation to contemporary philosophy, his philosophy 
of religion, his new systematization of theological science, the value of 
his doctrine of God, the place he gives to the person of Christ, and his 
doctrine of redemption. One is tempted to quote extensively from our 
author here, but the following words from the final summing up must 
suffice: “The whole course of theology since his day may, therefore, be 
regarded as at once a comment on and deduction from his method and 
his work. The new emphasis on experience, the wider application of 
the historical method, and the more careful systematization of Christian 
doctrine may all be traced to the impulse which he first gave.” 


GEORGE Cross 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
ROcHESTER, NEw YorRK 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTIANITY FOR TODAY 
The volume of Cole Lectures' (Vanderbilt University, 1912) by: 
President Faunce, of Brown University, suggests by its title Professor 
Harnack’s What Is Christianity? The lecturer, however, makes a 


What Does Christianity Mean? By William Herbert Perry Faunce, President 
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distinction between the essence of Christianity and its meaning, and 
chooses the latter as a less ambitious but not less essential field of study. 
Nevertheless, the first lecture deals with “The Essence of Christianity,” 
declaring that Christianity is not ritual, nor a series of propositions, 
nor history, nor a series of good deeds to be done or of hard deeds to be 
avoided, but that it is “the revelation through Jesus of Nazareth of the 
eternal, unchanging purpose of God, and the developing of that same 
purpose in the lives and institutions of men.” Jesus has shown us that 
the thing supremely worth while is a life of loving purpose, and we have 
come to believe in the “present Christ-likeness of God, and the future 
Christ-likeness of humanity.” Lecture II deals with “The Meaning 
of God.” Our time suffers, not from the denial of God, but from the 
fading of a vivid sense of him, so that we hesitate to call him a person 
and to pray to him. Yet many are returning with renewed confidence 
to the Christian idea of God as the Father of our spirits—a frankly non- 
philosophical, ethical conception. Our world is both a continuous 
creation and a continuous revelation: ‘‘no thoughtful man can escape 
‘the wider teleology.’” Ours is a becoming world; but an unfinished 
world does not imply an unfinished God, “except as all true life is self- 
developing and self-completing.” The “creative thrust” is not blind 
striving, but an expression of the immanent God. 

Lecture III, dealing with “The Basis and Test of Character,’’ pro- 
poses the substitution of “the dynamic idea of purposeful character” 
for the old static idea of formulated duties. Man needs not more 
regulation, but more purpose; and a good man is one “whose funda- 
mental purposes and ideals are good.” As to what these ideals are, 
“nineteen centuries of human experience have demonstrated the supreme 
value of the ideals held by Jesus.” “The Principle of Fellowship” is 
the theme of Lecture IV. It is remarked that there is more religious 
aspiration abroad in the land than ever before, but that nevertheless to 
an unwonted degree it seeks channels outside the church. The trouble 
is not with divisions within the church, but with the fact that existing 
divisions are so often irrational and un-Christian. Neither the Catholic 
principle of ecclesiastical authority nor the traditional Protestant prin- 
ciple of intellectual conformity can produce uniformity. It is folly to 
crowd out our pioneers in thought by demanding intellectual conformity. 
We cannot make our denominationalism a condition of entrance to the 
kingdom for oriental peoples. We must insist that “all those of every 
name and faith who wish to co-operate in the King’s business shall have 
opportunity and invitation to do so.” Lecture V, on “The Aim in 
Education,” insists that it is “to make the will strong, flexible, tenacious, 
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and to supply it with adequate motives.” Our modern schools are pre- 
sented as “completely enmeshed in the snare of preparation”; which 
means that emphasis has been too much upon the receptive, too little 
upon the motor powers. All studies are recognized as instrumental, to 
give control of the future. It is held to be unscientific to banish struggle 
as essentially evil. The men whom we need today are those who have 
received, from school and church, “the power of self-dedication to a 
worthy and distant end.” The final lecture (VI), upon “The Goal of 
Our Effort,” remarks the persistently eschatological character of the 
Bible, a quality which ministers to our need; for “there is something 
in our nature which cannot be content with origins, but demands out- 
comes.” We cannot cast aside the coming kingdom, else “there is no 
Christianity left.” We must accept the idea of unending change, and 
embody it in our idea of the future. That means a world-order in which 
the divine purposes shall be ever more completely realized—it means 
nothing less than “the enthronement of the divine purpose in the social 
order of the world,” in an honest civil service, a fair system of trans- 
portation, an industry which shall make men as well as goods, and a 
government which shall furnish economic as well as political freedom. 

These lectures are set forth in a style at once effective and satisfying. 
There is abundant appeal to the concrete, as one would expect in a 
series of lectures; but the horizons are wide and the thought persistently 
aspiring. It is not surprising that “audiences grew in numbers and 
enthusiasm from day to day,” as the prospectus informs us. 

The Meaning of Christianity’ is a more ambitious production. It 
is the author’s object “to know the truth of the subjects with which the 
main doctrines of Christianity deal: namely, the means of intercourse 
of human souls with God, the position of human souls in the universe, the 
destiny of God for them in the future, and conditions of fulfilling that 
destiny.” In this study the Bible is used with no implication of its 
finality, and early Christian dogma is likewise treated historically and 
genetically. The author brings materials for illustration and argument 
from broadly diverse fields of physical science, philosophy, biblical 
criticism, and the psychology of religion. The citations are accurate 
and the applications apt. 

The twelve chapters deal successively with “The Spiritual,” “God,” 
“Christ,” “The Holy Spirit,” “Sin,” “The Atonement,” “The Doctrine 
of Grace,” “The Institutions of Christianity,” “The End of the World,” 
“The Resurrection,” ‘“‘The Judgment,” “The Kingdom of God.” This 
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has the appearance of being quite conventional, but the book disappoints 
that expectation. The main kinds of consciousness, we are told, are 
preceptual, conceptual, and spiritual, synonymously with which we may 
use the terms “animal,” “human,” “divine.” The spiritual type is 
attained only by a relatively high and pure development of the mental 
nature together with religious self-surrender to God. The problem of 
evil is the great difficulty connected with a theistic view of the world. 
Yet “ultimate control remains with the supreme principle of good, 
namely, God.” Evil and imperfection arise from the conditions under 
which life develops and are destined progressively to disappear. 

Jesus felt himself to be redeemer of mankind in accordance with 
prophecy; he had profound moral and religious insight; “but all the 
while was learning and groping amid the theology of his age and race— 
in fact, a man of intense God-consciousness, yet a seeker after truth” 
(p. 112). The author says: “In the course of this argument Jesus has 
for us, as it were, ceased to be a Being who lived forever with the 
Creator of the world . . . . and has become one of the myriad souls 
dependent on God that pass through human existence, though, indeed, 
he was truly of the essence of God, being spiritual, and the divinely 
appointed leader to all others on this planet in becoming likewise 
spiritual and divine” (p. 150). Jesus and Christ are not identical; 
“Christ is the divine humanity which is the goal of progress”; under 
this figure men are actually worshiping the ideal of humanity. Christ 
was typically incarnate in the Jesus of history, so that “Jesus presents 
to mankind the signs of Christ in human nature, and thereby manifests 
to them the way to win Christ” (p. 146). 

The Trinity is a formula of love: ‘the Love which proceeds from 
creation through redemption to communion”. The root of the dogma lies 
in these ideas and experiences: ‘God from whom all other existence 
has sprung and springs; a certain historical personage and career which 
constitutes the means in the physical order of existence whereby God 
draws us unto himself; the spiritual union of God and men which 
results” (p. 169). Yet these do not constitute an eternal trinity. 

The Augustinian doctrine of original sin is regarded as “‘a monstrous 
doctrine.” Sin is perpetuated through perverse moral judgments and 
bad customs and institutions. Atonement is throughout treated as at- 
one-ment. “Christ effects the atonement through revealing the truth 
as to God and man—the sin of man, the mercy of God, the will of God, 
the higher life of man in union with God” (p. 239). The necessity of 
“srace” is affirmed; “though men cannot by themselves induce the new 
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life, yet they have an indispensable function in preparing the soul there- 
for” (p. 258). The idea that any soul will be absolutely destroyed by 
evil is ‘unbearable and inconsistent with the goodness of God.” Men 
need the sacramental element in religion now, but in the end will find 
God “continuously and in the whole world” (p. 292). 

Beneath the whole array of eschatological conceptions is a mighty 
truth—‘the truth of the cosmic growth of life, progress, evolution” 
(p. 340). “The fundamental idea of all religious eschatology is that 
God shall destroy wickedness and enhance righteous life. This idea 
is as fully represented in Christian evolutionary eschatology as in Judais- 
tic cataclysmic eschatology” (p. 344). The reappearance of the personal 
Jesus at a later stage in the process is not, however, unthinkable. Only 
lack of clearness of thought can lead one who believes in evolution and 
personal immortality to the rejection of the idea of reincarnation, “and 
reincarnation in this human race on this globe” (p. 367). 

Such are the author’s main conclusions. He deals with an area of 
thought in which our detailed knowledge is small. The deliverances of 
the Bible are uniformly submitted to the test of modern criticism; 
thus the Bible is seen to be fallible and lacking in the element of finality. 
Theology cannot in any literal sense be biblical. Appeal is made to 
religious experience, biblical, early Christian, and modern—even to the 
findings of the Society for Psychical Research. The best feature of the 
volume lies in its expositions and appreciations of modern critical views 
and the psychological aspects of religious experience. The constructive 
element is of unequal merit and in part a disappointment. While there 
is much that provokes thought and awakens interest, one lays the book 
aside with the feeling that it is not a great and permanent contribution 
to theological construction. 


HeEnrRY B. ROBINS 
Pacific Coast Baptist SEMINARY 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


BRIGGS’S FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIAN FAITH 


In a treatment of the origin, history, and interpretation of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene creeds Professor Briggs' presents from the Episco- 
palian point of view the doctrinal basis of a reunion of the Christian 
churches. It is plain from the outset of the discussion that no dependence 
is placed on the hope of a modern interpretation of Christianity that 
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would bring Christians together on the basis of a recognition of a new 
common task. Instead we are bidden to listen to the voice of ancient 
authority. The idea of delegated power to utter statements of final 
religious truth is put forth plainly, and rather baldly, at the beginning: 
Jesus trained and commissioned twelve apostles to teach, observe the 
ritual, and organize the church; a canon of inspired scriptures was 
provided and a rule of faith laid down; by traditional authority ecu- 
menical councils gave official interpretations that excluded the claims 
of heretics. Thus in the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds is 
found “the Confession of Faith” which “is simply the setting forth, in 
appropriate and timely forms, the teaching of Jesus and his apostles— 
that sacred deposit of teaching which cannot be increased or diminished, 
but which may only be interpreted and explained. The only develop- 
ment that is valid is the logical unfolding of its meaning and the practical 
application of its precepts.”” Church union will be a costly thing if 
it is to be purchased by the sacrifice of the personal judgment and the 
methods of investigation perfected through centuries of heroic suffering 
and scientific labor. 

The main stress is laid on the Apostles’ Creed, two-thirds of the work 
being devoted to an exposition of its declarations, which are twelve in 
number conveniently corresponding with the number of the apostles, 
one relating to the Father, seven to the Son, and four to the Spirit. 
The author argues that the substance of the creed, as others have said 
of the episcopate, dates from the Apostolic age and that the “original 
Christian creed was simply Trinitarian” and that all candidates for 
baptism must have professed this faith—notwithstanding his admission 
(p. 15) that “baptism was originally into my name.” He also admits 
that the Apostles’ Creed in its present form can be traced no farther 
back than the beginning of the eighth century (p. 22). 

The author traces unweariedly the attitude of the Fathers and the 
councils to each of the clauses of the creed and always finds his contention 
supported, the affirmations of heretics not counting. At times one 
wonders at the reasoning. For example, in quoting the opening words 
of Mark’s Gospel he reads: “The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God,” ignoring the grave doubt of the genuineness of the 
last phrase, and he comments: “In so applying these passages of the 
Old Testament, Mark makes John the Baptist the herald and Jesus the 
Son of God, the theophanic angel and Yahweh himself. There should 
be no doubt, therefore that Son of God meant to the Roman church, 
taught by St. Peter and St. Paul, and using the gospels of Mark and 
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Luke as their gospels, that the Son of God was really and truly God.” 
He sets aside Harnack’s distinction between the pneumatic and the adop- 
tionistic Christology, adding: “As usual, Harnack’s distinctions are made 
for a purpose [italics the author’s]; and they are used to throw into the 
background the reality of the divine sonship of Christ, as taught by 
St. Paul and the Apostolic Fathers.” This mode of reference to a great 
historian is regrettable. 

The author exhibits more freedom in the discussion of the Nicene 
and Athanasian creeds. With great pains the attitude of the various 
councils to the question of the meaning of the phrases of the original 
Nicene Creed is traced, and some criticisms are passed on their adjudica- 
tion, without affecting, however, their substantial authority. The 
Athanasian Creed is assigned to the early part of the fifth century, its 
two parts were probably composed at different times and subsequently 
joined together, some clauses are of later origin, particularly the dam- 
natory clauses when the creed had come into more general use than the 
conciliar creed of Constantinople. He thinks that, since the average 
Christian does not make the necessary distinction between a salvation 
complete at death and one completed through passing into the inter- 
mediate state, the damnatory clauses ought to be removed, because 
they give offense. 

One cannot help admiring the patience with which the author has 
done his work or thanking him for the valuable material in the work. 
But the reviewer marvels at the statements of which the following is a 
common instance: “There are many open questions in Christology, 
where there is room for much difference of opinion; but all the decisions 
of the ancient church, adopted by the Greek, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant churches, are closed questions as far as those churches are 
concerned. They are only open among Unitarian, Hicksite Quakers, 
and other similar religious bodies.” Or again: “A church that does not 
adhere to the Nicene Creed cannot be recognized as a Christian church. 
. . . . They must require as much as this [of candidates for the ministry] 
if they are to continue to be recognized as Christian churches.” Imagine 
the Baptists or Congregationalists asking for recognition as Christian 


churches! Who is to recognize them ? 
GEORGE Cross 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
ROcHESTER, NEw YORK 
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MYSTICISM AND RELIGION’ 

The task of a monograph by Fresenius is to differentiate the religious 
attitude from those tendencies which the writer believes to be peculiar 
to mysticism. Any attempt to define mysticism, as the author notes, 
is beset with difficulties arising from the bulk and elusiveness of the 
material and the varieties of temperament and interest of the mystical 
writers. He limits his problem by using modern sources, and by holding 
to the theme: “Is there a mystical root of all religious experience ?” 
Obviously this question is answered by defining carefully what is meant 
by mysticism, by religion, and by appealing to history and biography. 

Analysis is first made of three important inquiries into the mystical 
factor in religion: Friedrich von Hiigel’s The Mystical.Element of Reli- 
gion as Studied in St. Catherine of Genoa and Her Friends; Nathan 
Séderblom’s Religionsproblemet inom Katolicism och Protestantism, 
and George Klepl’s Zur Umbildung des religiésen Denkens. Von Hiigel, 
from the Catholic standpoint, finds that mysticism supplies the fresh 
currents of insight and piety which religion needs to unstiffen the rigidity 
of cult and doctrine. Mysticism is therefore historically an essential 
element of religion, affording expression for feeling and will (pp. 5, 26, 
27, 52). Séderblom discusses the evangelical Protestant type. In 
opposition to the mediaeval mystic, with his passion for the changeless 
and the absolute, he finds the distinguishing trait of genuine mysticism 
in obedience to conscience with its majesty and unconditional character, 
in warfare for the dignity of the individual. The seeming irrationality 
of categorical imperatives is overcome in a feeling attitude, in the case 
of the “conscience-personality”’ type of mystic embodied in Lutheran- 
ism and theorized by Kant (pp. 30, 31). For Klepl there is another 
type of mysticism which comes from new sources of feeling and apprecia- 
tion in inner life and outer nature stimulated by the alien character of 
the categories of religion and the mechanizing of modern science (pp. 42, 
54). These three types of mysticism are analyzed by the author and 
used as a basis for his own construction. The view of Séderblom is 
similar to his conclusions, with the exception that what Sdderblom calls 
mysticism is, more properly, evidence of religious piety. 

The essence of religion is ethical, according to Fresenius; it is the 
living experience which the morally thoughtful man has, when he 
encounters the might of the good and gives himself up wholly to it 
(p. 53). It means strife, individual conviction, the search for inde- 
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pendent personality through ideals, not through cult, active contact 
with persons, and a faith which is consciously embraced (pp. 63-66). 
From this standpoint, which is taken to be the historical one of the 
Protestant reformers, the author reviews the types of mysticism. His 
charges against the primacy of the mystical attitude as ordinarily con- 
ceived are that mysticism is vague, inarticulate, mere feeling for the 
Ultimate, Absolute, Infinite, and Unchangeable; it is non-ethical, dis- 
counting the individual personality and moral struggle in a human 
community; it is opposed to any definite historical religion, since it 
sets up a capricious feeling in opposition to organized rational institu- 
tions and doctrines; it is an aestheticism, a mere worship of nature and 
the world; it is a strife against religion rather than part of religion itself. 

The conclusion is that mysticism as such is non-progressive, non- 
rational, and in conflict with the practical moral earnestness of the reli- 
gious spirit. The author intimates that the increasing interest in the 
claims of mysticism is likely to be harmful to the historical faith. ‘‘ His- 
torical religion” appears to be identified with the formulation made by 
Luther, and several pages are devoted to proof that there is no real 
mystical element in Luther’s writings. 

There is no attempt to indicate the psychological character of feeling 
and its function in the organization of the self. Since the enthusiastic, 
independent, judging personality is the central point of the argument, 
it seems important to explain under what conditions, from the angles of 
psychological genesis and institutional background, new moral and reli- 


gious conceptions come into existence. 
E. L. TALBERT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT 


In a recent volume’ the author seeks to establish the following 
thesis: “Darwinian fitness is compounded of a mutual relationship 
between the organism and the environment. Of this, fitness of environ- 
ment is quite as essential a component as the fitness which arises in the 
process of organic evolution; and in fundamental characteristics the 
actual environment is the fittest possible abode of life.” The author 
approaches his problem from the point of view of physical chemistry, 
admittedly the only novel feature of the hypothesis. With the marshal- 

t The Fitness of the Environment. An Inquiry into the Biological Significance of 
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ing of facts and the scientific inferences therefrom, this review, by a 
layman, will, of course, have nothing to do. 

To be sure, the judgment that “the actual environment is the fittest 
possible abode of life,” consistently requiring the author to know and 
evaluate fully all “possible abodes of life,” a manifest impossibility, 
cannot be strengwissenschaftlich. This may be perhaps indicated in 
passing without any thought of prejudicing the scientific merit of the 
book, which, I doubt not, is very great. But the judgment is mentioned 
here because it points to a plus of philosophic and theological utterance 
and implication which is of importance to the readers of this Journal, 
and which explains the arbitrary limitations of this review. 

The fitness of the organism for its environment is a hypothesis with 
which we have been familiar since Darwin’s day. The idea of the fitness 
of the environment, however, for the organism—the main point of the 
book—is rather novel, and stimulates reflections of both a philosophic 
and a religious character. This review is concerned with a brief reference 
to this matter. 

Cosmic and biological evolution are one, our author argues. The 
two processes constitute a single orderly development. But “the whole 
process of cosmic evolution from its earliest conceivable state to the 
present is pure mechanism.” This excludes vitalism from science. 
It also banishes metaphysical teleology from the domain of science. 
Still there is this fitness, cosmic and organic, throughout the entire 
process. ‘Can we then deny that in the one as in the other pri cess 
there is a tendency, a bent, a direction of flow or development? I think 
not, and it seems clear that the facts . . . . call for an explanation of 
the tendency to fitness of the environment . . . . as well as fitness of 
organism” (pp. 280 f.). Whence, now, this tendency to fitness? Where, 
consistently with science, can the origin of such a tendency be located ? 
“At the very origin of things, just before mechanism begins to act. 
In short our new teleology cannot have originated in or through mechanism 
[italics mine], but it is a necessary and pre-established associate of 
mechanism” (p. 308). To gain support from this contention for nothing 
more than historical deism is due to a misunderstanding of the author. 
First, it is to be noted that he locates the origin simply, not the work, 
of a natural formative tendency (p. 280), “just before mechanism begins 
to act” (p. 308). Secondly, he speaks of the tendency as “working 
steadily through the whole process of evolution . . . . parallel with 
mechanism without interfering with it” (pp. 207-306). Design and 
purpose, it need not be said, are not efficient causes, are not component 
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parts of the physical process, and yet are constant minute determining 
factors in the result. But, thirdly, it is “open to anyone who may be so 
minded speculatively to enrich this tendency with characteristics of all 
sorts . . . . may regard it as proof of supernatural purpose and design 
even” (p. 281). In short the author, one may say, I think, sets forth a 
mechanistic-teleological explanation of what he himself judges to be a 
biocentric universe, at the same time according logical priority to the 
teleological factor. And it is physical chemistry that allows this position. 
If it be not enough for the entire religious need, it is quite too much for 
irreligion, supposing the author’s thesis be established—a supposition 
with which this review has nothing to do. 


G. B. Foster 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PREACHER AND THE MODERN MIND 


What shall the preacher do with the conclusions of modern scholar- 
ship? Shall he denounce them, either with refutation or caricature, 
shall he exploit them, giving his people what he believes to be the truth, 
or shall he ignore them and go about his business of preaching the gospel ? 
Professor Jackson in his Fernley Lectures‘ shows with great clearness 
and wisdom that none of these positions is satisfactory, but that the 
modern preacher must understand the findings of scholarship and preach 
his ethical and spiritual gospel with a clear recognition of what those 
findings are and that he may make himself quite definite, he regards 
these results as very well embodied in Hastings’ Dictionaries. It is 
valuable to have this out-and-out plea for modernness from a man 
who is at once so evangelical and conservative and so thoroughly aware 
of the theological problems of today. 

The value of this book, as the author recognizes, is not at all in its 
deliverances on the various points of theological controversy which are 
discussed, but in his definite demand throughout for scientific method 
and for reality. So the preacher may hold the views of this author on 
the miracles of the Old Testament as generally legendary and poetic 
narratives, but if he will present them with the fairness and candor 
of Professor Jackson he will be likely to win the assent of the hearer to 
whom the ideas are new. And he may hold our author’s views regard- 
ing the historicity of the virgin birth and the literalness of the feeding 
of the five thousand, and present them with an appeal to evidence and 


* The Preacher and the Modern Mind. By George Jackson. London: Charles 
H. Kelly, 1912. 33s. 6d. 
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congruity and not to external authority, so that all his hearers will be 
edified and no modern mind will be offended. It is after all in the 
absence of dogmatism and of the arbitrary separation of biblical history 
and doctrine from ordinary experience and life that the appeal to the 
modern mind consists. 

The last two chapters on the style and the passion of the preacher 
are well written for our day, when style is either neglected or too highly 
attempted, and when passion is either torn to tatters or is shunned 
with fear. 

The book should be widely read by preachers who are still suspicious 
of modernism, and by intelligent laymen who would like a comprehen- 
sible statement of what modern thinking about religion really is. The 
point of view here given is greatly needed in all our religious educational 
work, especially in Sunday-school teaching. 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES" 


The plan of the latest encyclopedia of the philosophical sciences is 
itself illustrative of a phase of empirical logic. At a period when phi- 
losophy merely holds the mirror up to the controversial and highly 
specialized interests in learning and in life instead of supplying them with 
a unifying interpretation, it is the avowed purpose of this encyclopedia 
to provide a sort of tribunal for the foremost philosophical thinkers of 
various nationalities, in the hope that the comparison of the principles 
formulated by them will bring out the point of view common to all. In 
pursuance of this plan the first volume of the encyclopedia is given over 
to six papers on logic written by representatives of as many nationalities. 
After reading these extremely varied papers it is by no means easy to 
determine what is the net logical element common to the thinkers of 
Germany, America, France, Italy, Spain, and Russia, unless it be the 
apparent agreement that the essentials of logic transcend empirical 
limits, and hence depend very little, if at all, on the geographical, racial, 


t Encyclopidie der philosophischen Wissenschaften. In Verbindung mit Wilhelm 
Windelband herausgegeben von Arnold Ruge. Erster Band: Logik. Inhalt: 
Wilhelm Windelband, Die Prinzipien der Logik; Josiah Royce, Die Prinzipien der 
Logik; Louis Couturat, Die Prinzipien der Logik; Benedetto Croce, Die Aufgaben der 
Logik; Frederigo Enriques, Die Probleme der Logik; N. Losskij, Die Umgestaltung 
des Bewusstseinsbegriffes in der modernen Erkenntnistheorie und ihre Bedeutung fiir 
die Logik. Erscheint in 2 Hilften. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1912. Preis fiir den ganzen 
Band bei Vorausberechnung, M. 6; nach Erscheinen der 2. Hialfte, M. 7. 
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or political divisions of the world. With this apparent agreement in 
mind, the reader may, nevertheless, be tempted to speculate as to 
whether Professor Losskij’s sharp discrimination between analysis as 
belonging exclusively to the subjective side, to the individual, a matter 
for psychology only, and synthesis as inhering solely in the objective side, 
a matter for logic only, may not answer to a stage of social and political 
development in which the individual as yet counts for nothing positively 
constructive, but is held in place by a traditional order which regards 
him as a possible source of disintegration. Coupled with this view of 
analysis and synthesis is the view of truth as essentially static, expressed 
by the same writer, to which corresponds a relatively static individual 
—truth conceived as an eternal, identical, and universally valid meaning 
attained not through the instrumentality of ideas but through 
contemplation. 

At the opposite end of the logical spectrum presented in this volume 
is the paper by Professor Couturat, which is devoted mainly to symbolic 
logic. A strictly logical treatment of logic, the author explains, is 
impossible. Symbolic logic is not a new form of logic, but a continuation 
of logic conceived in the classical sense of the term, a normative science 
of the formal laws of correct thinking. Aristotle was in this sense the 
first “logistician.” Symbolic logic possesses no mysterious virtue. It 
is an attempt to lay bare, in as sharp, rigorous, and clear a manner as 
possible, the fundamental forms of thought. 

Professor Croce begins his paper with an attack on “logistics,” or 
symbolic logic, as dealing with the problem of logic as if it consisted in 
making an inventory of rules and formulae by dint of which to further 
the discovery of truth. It is the continuation of the logica utens of the 
schoolmen, a logic which is not without value, but which when in full 
bloom, or rather when it put forth its thorns in the sun, was intolerably 
pedantic and unprofitable. Logica utens can never be a logica docens. 
A complex of rules and formulae is not a science. By logic Professor 
Croce understands, in the Hegelian spirit, a doctrine, a theory, a science, 
the aim of which is to grasp the essential nature of thought and of the 
other sciences. Logic, or the amor det intellectualis, and philosophy are 
one. Its field is that of history and of art as well as that of science, and 
in the philosophy of value it merges with that of religion. To the 
special mathematical and physical sciences Professor Croce assigns with a 
patrician air the lowly place of serving as the librarians and cataloguers 
of the books of fundamental truth which they neither write nor read, the 
reader of these books being philosophy. 
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The only paper in the entire series which develops to any considerable 
degree the interrelations of psychology and logic is that by Professor 
Windelband. The first foundations of logic, he holds, must be laid by 
psychology. The mental processes which logic involves need to be 
analyzed, not merely from the standpoint of theoretical psychology, but 
genetically. And yet logic has to do with the validity or truth of ideas, 
not with their development. How the feeling of belief is produced needs 
to be studied psychologically. Truth itself is a value derived from 
practical needs. The truth value needs to be studied also from the 
standpoint of social psychology. The logical demand for universality 
roots in the unity that is social; and the social character of knowledge 
shows itself in its use of speech as its most adequate vehicle and as the 
medium in which we learn to think. And yet all these scientific studies 
furnish only the materials in which logic orients itself, not its principles. 
At this point Professor Windelband retreats from the fertile plain of the 
sciences to the heights of Kant. The principles of logic are to be found, 
as Kant found them, in the principle of synthesis: logic is the science of 
reason. The advance of logical theory depends upon the isolation and 
analysis of the forms of thought, and passes through pure or formal logic, 
through methodology or the logical unity of the sciences, to Erkenntnis- 
theorie, the higher unity through which only can we determine whether, 
and how far, and in what sense, human knowledge lays hold of that 
transcendent truth which hovers before knowledge that is not yet 
philosophy. 

Among the various strands which Professor Royce has woven into the 
logical fabric which answers to the position of absolute idealism, or of 
absolute pragmatism, as he now seems willing to call it, two are of especial 
importance, if they do not constitute its very warp and woof. They are 
(1) the inherence of order, of system, in all scientific work, finding expres- 
sion first in classification, then in comparative and statistical methods, 
and finally in the complete unity of theory and practice in certain fields 
of the physical sciences; and (2) the contributions of modern mathe- 
matical logic, particularly with reference to the concepts of relationship, 
series, and class. Logic, one might say following Professor Royce, is the 
will to classify. At all events, without a will to classify, the world would 
have no classes; and if no classes, then no relations; no relations, no 
ordering; and without ordering, no world at all. We both construct and 
discover classifications. The fundamental types of the ordering of 
experience are so native to our denying and affirming, relating and 
classifying rational activity, that the very attempt to rule them out of 
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our world involves a demonstration of their existence. They are seen no 
longer to rest on self-evident axioms. They are not derivable from 
empirical and contingent experience. They imply a realm of ideal, that 
is, of possible, objects, which is infinitely rich, which comprises system 
like the ordering system of numbers, and which obeys laws which are the 
same laws as one obeys who decides between yes and no and who deter- 
mines the logical characteristics of classes and relations. 

The following subjects are announced for the subsequent volumes of 
this encyclopedia: ethics, aesthetics, the philosophy of history, the 
history of philosophy, and the philosophy of religion. 

W. C. Gore 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PERSIAN, INDIAN, AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 


Wilson’s translation of the second book of the Masnavi* is an impor- 
tant addition to our knowledge of the greatest Sifi work by the greatest 
of all Safi poets. Wilson has almost entirely sacrificed the poetic quality 
of the original to accuracy of translation. The notes though very full 
are no more elaborate than the veiled sentences of the original require 
in order to make them intelligible to one who is not versed in the con- 
ventionalities of Persian and especially of Safi diction. 

Though the Masnavi is filled with quotations from the Qur’an, yet 
its undogmatic and very eclectic pantheism is in sharp contrast to the 
stern theism of Mahomet. Though many passages in the Qur’4n do 
lend themselves to a mystical interpretation, it is impossible to accept 
the view commonly held by Sifis themselves that Sifism really represents 
the esoteric doctrine of the Prophet. The influence of neo-Platonism 
is not to be questioned, though to what extent it is to be assumed is not 
yet certain. The traits of mysticism the world over are so similar that 
many of the Safi doctrines may be independent in origin. Interesting 
in this regard is the chapter on Sifism by Shaikh Muhammed Iqbal in 
his The Developments of Metaphysics in Persia (1908). The only foreign 
influence admitted by him is that of the Christian ascetic. More and 
more, however, is it becoming clear that certain phases of Buddhism and 
of the Vedanta and Yoga exerted a very appreciable influence upon the 
development of Sifi thought. The most important discussion of this 
phase of the problem since von Kremer is Goldziher’s Vorlesungen 
iiber den Islam (1910), pp. 139-200. We know almost nothing definite 

The Masnavi. By Jalalu ’d- Din Rimi. Book II. Translated for the first 


time from the Persian into prose, with a commentary. By C. E. Wilson. London: 
Probsthain’s Oriental Series. Vols. III and IV (1910). 
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about the influence of India upon Persia and Arabia from the sixth 
century, the time of the translation of the Panchatanira, to the time of 
Alberuni. A careful working-over of all the old material in Persia and 
Syria may some day shed light upon the vexed question of the influence 
of Buddhism, of the fable, and of Indian philosophical ideas upon the 
West. The key to the problem is in the hands of Persian and Semitic 
scholars. 

Masnavi shows no unity of design. It is made up of rambling 
anecdotes and stories held together by no main story. To a student 
of Indian religion and philosophy the parallelism in thought and diction 
is striking. The adept is as one drunk with the love of God—his con- 
centration is called drunkenness; his absorption is described in terms 
which remind one of samadhi; the description of fand is very like that of 
the Buddhist Nirvana; murakaba may be compared to Buddhist dhyana; 
the individual soul vanishes in God like a drop of water in the ocean. 
Chaitanya himself could have given no better expression to the concep- 
tion of Bhakti. The pantheism of the Safi differs from that of the advaita 
Vedantist who emphasizes thought and knowledge and is more closely 
akin to that of the various Bhakti sects in that it places the emphasis 
on Love. Though many traits may prove to be independent in origin, 
the Masnavi convinces me that Indian influence upon Sifiism is certain. 

It is to be hoped that Wilson will translate the last four books of the 
poem in the same thorough way. 

An interesting volume oft Indian essays on Indian and Islamic 
themes is written by the son of Muhammed Khuda Bukhsh, the founder 
of the famous Bankipore Library, a Muslim endowed with a most liberal 
mind and a most progressive spirit. The historical essays, ‘The Spirit 
of Islam”; “The Islamic Conception: of Sovereignty”; “The Shu’- 
ubiyyah Movement in Islam”; “Ghalib”; “My Father: His Life and 
Reminiscences,”’ especially the last, are valuable and suggestive, but the 
concluding chapters, “Hindustani Literature” and “Thoughts on the 
Present Situation,” are much more important and of much wider scope. 
All those who are interested in the history of India and in her future 
development will find them worthy of careful consideration. The 
author, deeply imbued with Western thought but clinging tenaciously 
to his native traditions, is a keen observer of present conditions and of 
the advantages and disadvantages which have come to India in the 
train of English rule. The following quotations will serve to sum up 
his point of view: 

t Essays: Indian and Islamic. By S. Khuda Bukhsh. London: Probsthain’s 
Oriental Series. Vol. V. 295 pages. 7s. 6d. 
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To me East is East and West is West. India can no more be England than 

England India. We must learn at the feet of Europe, but not at the sacrifice 
of our Eastern individuality. .... We have dabbled a little in English and 
European history and we have commenced to despise our religion, our literature, 
our history, our traditions. We have unlearned the lessons of our history and 
our civilization, and in their place we have secured nothing solid and substan- 
tial to hold society fast in the middle of endless changes. .. . . All this is due 
to our want of courage to recognize the simple truth that society is a growing 
organism and the institutions of the past demand progressive readaptations. 
. . . . The ancient tyranny of custom and routine which keep us pinned to 
the archaic must now give way to the new order of things if we are to be a pro- 
gressive community. 
He would disregard political questions and concentrate attention upon 
social problems—the bettering of the position of women, the develop- 
ment of real religious feeling to take the place of mere formalities, the 
promotion of better feelings between Mahomedans and Hindus, the 
breaking-down of class distinctions and of warring factions. In his 
conclusion that the motive power must be developed in India itself and 
fostered by the best Indian traditions, though under the guidance of 
the more progressive and practical West, most careful students of Indian 
history will concur. The social and economic and religious problems 
of India, though vastly more complex and diversified than our own, 
are not beyond the hope of native solution. We are all too prone to 
underestimate the good in the best Indian traditions. India needs 
many more such men who will not lose themselves in the clouds of meta- 
physics or follow the past with servility but who will engage in con- 
structive social work. As regards one of the great differences between 
the East and the West—the greater diffusion in the West of knowledge 
among the masses—India is and has always been mediaeval in that she 
has kept knowledge as the peculiar possession of a privileged class 
which has succeeded in maintaining its prestige. She may be able to 
tear herself loose as Europe did after the Renaissance. 

It is interesting to compare his views about Mahomedanism and its 
relation to Hinduism with Valentine Chirol’s chapter “The Position 
of Mahomedans” in Indian Unrest (1910). The clever but rather 
superficial essays of Meredith Townsend Asia and Europe (1911) are in 
sharp contrast to the thoughtful optimism of Bukhsh’s essays. 

The quoted Persian passages should all have been translated. Many 
remain untranslated and leave one staring in blank amazement uncom- 
forted by the mere statement that the content is “noble” or “charming” 
or “despairing.” WaLTER EvGENE CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


DausE, J. Textkritische Materialien zur Hexateuchfrage. I. Die Gottesnamen 
der Genesis. Jacob und Israel. P im Genesis 12-50. Giessen: Tépel- 
mann, 1912. viiit+181 pages. M. 4.8o. 


It is interesting to see the defenders of the traditional views of Scripture employ- 
ing the methods of the critics in their own behalf. This work which seeks to overthrow 
the critical analysis of the Hexateuch attempts to achieve its end by itself exercising 
destructive criticism upon the Massoretic text. Its main attack is in the direction 
of showing that the text of the Septuagint rests upon older recensions of the Hebrew 
than the Massoretic text. But the Septuagint yields many passages in which the 
divine names vary from the names employed in the Massoretic text. The conclusion 
drawn therefrom is that the Massoretic tradition does not correctly represent the 
original text, and, therefore, the critical analysis of the Hexateuch which rests largely 
upon the usage of the divine names has taken an unsafe guide and may not itself be 
accepted as trustworthy. Dahse has here offered the most complete survey of the 
textual evidence of the LXX upon this question that has thus far been compiled. But 
his conclusions do not by any means close the discussion. For it must be borne in 
mind that LXX criticism has only just begun; and the establishment of the original 
LXX text lies a long way in the future. When that has been found, it will still remain 
to be determined whether or not that original LXX (or its nearest possible approxima- 
tion) carried over into itself the divine names of its Hebrew source with literal exact- 
ness or with somewhat careless freedom. The strongly marked anti-anthropomorphic 
bias of LXX almost certainly militated against the reproduction of the name Yahweh 
even in its weaker equivalent 6 «ips, and favored the substitution of the more 
generic and comprehensive term 6 @e6s. Any considerations brought forward now 
in support of the LXX text of the divine names, as over against the Massoretic text, 
must be regarded as inconclusive. 

In the same way, Dahse enters upon a study of the usage of the names Jacob and 
Israel in the LXX and arrives at the same conclusion, viz., that the LXX text differs 
so widely from the Massoretic in the use of these names that it is wholly unsafe and 
unscientific to use them as criteria of literary sources. Passing on from this task, 
Dahse ventures to offer an analytical theory of his own for the composition of Genesis. 
For he is himself convinced that there are after all differences of style and content in 
Genesis that demand explanation. The central thing in this new analysis is the 
traditional division of the text of the Pentateuch into convenient portions for reading 
in the synagogue services. These portions, or Sedarim, have been dovetailed together 
by editorial remarks and modifications added at their beginnings and endings and 
these editorial annotations are in the main the content of the so-called P document. 
In some cases, the Parasha has been treated in the same way. This scheme certainly 
does not lack novelty. But to mention only one of the least of its difficulties, it is 
indeed venturesome to base a scheme of source-analysis upon a set of phenomena 
which in part can be traced no farther back for verification than the Bomberg Bible. 
Dahse has not attempted to discover whether the Sedarim and Parashas as they now 
stand represent the original arrangement with accuracy or not. Not only so, but 
leaving that question aside, he furnishes no explanation of the fact of the variations of 
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the Sedarim in the use of the divine names and other differentiating phenomena. The 
work as a whole, however, is praiseworthy as a sober, scientific attempt to get at facts, 
and it is the best piece of work yet put out in this field by the opponents of historical 
criticism. 


Buppe, K. Das Buch Hiob iibersetzt und erklirt. Zweite neubearbeitete Auflage. 
[“‘Géttinger Handkommentar zum Alten Testament.”] Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1913. Ixiv+274 pages. M. 7.60. 


The first edition was published in 1896. It has held high rank among the com- 
mentaries upon Job, both on account of its scholarly method and because of its inde- 
pendence of judgment. Whereas other interpreters, for example, for the most part 
denied chap. 28 and the speeches of Elihu to the author of Job, Budde insisted that 
both portions were original, integral parts of the book. With similar independence, 
not to say originality, he found in the Elihu speeches the solution of the problem offered 
by the author of the book. This new edition adheres to these well-known views and 
indeed, in other respects, reveals little change of opinion on its author’s part. The 
new material in the book consists chiefly of the necessary reckoning with the literature 
of the last seventeen years. In this connection, Budde records himself as unconvinced 
by any of the more recent attempts to organize a metrical system for Hebrew poetry. 
The new edition exceeds its predecessor in bulk by only twenty-six pages. It brings 
the commentary abreast of the latest thought upon Job, and calls fresh attention to 
an interpretation of the book which is strikingly different from all others and worthy of 
most careful consideration. No more suggestive and stimulating interpretation exists 
and students cannot fail to learn from it, even where they cannot follow its leading. 


Smitu, G. Apam. The Early Poetry of Israel in Its Physical and Social Origin. 
[The Schweich Lectures, 1910.] London: Oxford University Press, 1912. 
xi+102 pages. 3s. 

This is the third series of Schweich Lectures to be published. The terms of the 
foundation call for lectures dealing with some aspect of biblical archaeology. The 
present series, like its predecessor, has very little to do with that subject. The first 
of the three lectures is given to the language, structure, and rhythms of early Hebrew 
poetry, the other two to its substance and spirit. Early poetry here includes every- 
thing prior to the eighth century B.c. All of this material is given in fresh translations, 
and much of it in transliteration also. The translations are printed in poetical lines 
and in strophical form, where strophes are found. The aim of these renderings is 
primarily to represent as nearly as possible the poetical form and characteristics of the 
Hebrew. In this attempt, a large measure of success has been attained. The trans- 
lations are vigorous and vital, the impression of strength for the most part being much 
more marked than that of beauty. In this copying of the original structures, the 
English arrangement and idiom necessarily suffer. 

On the vexed subject of Hebrew meter, Principal Smith is cautious and rightly 
refrains from indorsing any of the current theories that necessarily involve radical 
treatment of the Hebrew text. He goes little farther than the recognition of the 
poetic lines indicated by the parallelism and recognizes the necessity of admitting 
considerable variation in the length of these lines within the compass of a single poem, 
or even of a single strophe. 
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The running commentary on the various poems contributes many helpful exegeti- 
cal suggestions, and, with the many footnotes, furnishes a textual and philological 
basis for the translations. The first seven pages present an excellent estimate of the 
value of the Hebrew consonantal alphabet for poetical speech. This might well have 
been supplemented by illustrations of the important part played by the vowels in the 
production of strong and sonorous lines. This is the most original part of the book. 
The study as a whole is characterized by that balance of judgment so characteristic 
of all of this well-known expositor’s work. The homiletical glow and ethical passion 
in which his commentaries abound are ruled out here by the points of approach and 
the method of treatment. It is a scholar’s book. 


STRAHAN, JAMES. The Book of Job Interpreted. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1913. 356 pages. 

This is a very excellent interpretation of the message of Job. The introduction’s 
presentation of the argument is especially fine. The book is adapted primarily for 
use by the general reader. It makes little, if any, contribution to the linguistic and 
textual problems of Job. But it reveals familiarity with the best modern literature 
and accepts the main modern views regarding the date, authorship, and unity of Job. 
The value of the work is in its appreciative sympathy with Job’s state of mind and its 
clear and thoughtful exposition of the various attitudes toward suffering represented 
in this great masterpiece of literature. The volume is well worth a place in the great 
library of interpretation that has grown up around the Book of Job. 


Moore, G. F. The Literature of the Old Testament. (“The Home University 

Library of Modern Knowledge.”] New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1913. 

256 pages. $0.50. 

Gray, G. B. A Critical Introduction to the Old Testament. [‘‘Studies in 

Theology.”] New York: Scribner, 1913. xiit+254 pages. $0.75. 

These two volumes, with the previously existing English works on Old Testament 
introduction, provide instruction adapted to every grade of student. The especial 
need met by these two books is that of the average Sunday-school teacher and the 
minister who knows no Hebrew. Both works are based upon the critical and historical 
method of Bible-study and represent approximately the same standpoint. They are 
a little less conservative than Driver and a little more cautious than Cornill. Gray’s 
Introduction, with its smaller type and larger page, contains much more matter than 
Moore’s, and is, on the whole, adapted to the more highly educated reader. It lays 
emphasis upon the evidence at hand in support of its conclusions, while Moore has to 
satisfy himself with a statement of the conclusion and a minimum of evidence. Both 
treat the literature in the order in which the books occur in the Old Testament. Both 
give annotated bibliographies, of which Gray’s is much the fuller, since it includes 
commentaries and German books, both of which are excluded by Moore. Both are 
students’ books, being intended not so much for casual or consecutive reading as for 
careful study. Moore will be found profitable by anybody who cares enough for 
Bible-study to read a serious book upon the subject. Gray will appeal to a wide 
circle of students for whom such works as Driver’s Introduction are somewhat too 
heavy and technical. They are both distinctly popular works of the highest order, 
being based upon the most exact scholarship, but presenting their results in simple 
form, freed from the impedimenta of scholasticism. 
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Jastrow, Morris, Jr. Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens. 20 und 21 

Lieferungen. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1913. xx+184 pages. M. 3. 

This brings to an end the great task Professor Jastrow set for himself when he 
undertook to rewrite his Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians in German. These 
two instalments contain the last twenty-five pages of the long chapter on omens of 
certain kinds. In addition, we find a full set of indexes—one to the tablets of the 
Kouyunjik collection referred to in these volumes, one to the various published trans- 
lations of Assyrian and Babylonian texts; a glossary of all the Assyrian and Babylonian 
words used; a list of the names and objects treated; a list of the various authors cited; 
an index of biblical passages; and a list of addenda et corrigenda. 

The preface for the second volume, which is attached to these final pages, is of 
much interest. We gladly learn that Professor Jastrow has in hand a further work 
upon the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, viz., a volume upon the myths, temples, 
and cults. It is of interest also to read Professor Jastrow’s frank confession of his 
conversion to the acceptance of Sumerian as an actual, once-living language. The 
author has placed all later workers upon the religion of Babylonia and Assyria under 
the greatest of obligations to himself. His monumental work is not only a mine of 
information, but also an invaluable interpretation of the facts it so abundantly offers. 
May the enthusiasm and energy which have made possible the completion of this 
stupendous task find abundant opportunity and scope for similar activity for many 
years to come. 


EIssFELDT, Otto. Der Maschal im Alten Testament. Eine wortgeschichiliche 
Untersuchung nebst einer literargeschichtlichen Untersuchung der bwa 
genannten “Volkssprichwort” und “Spottlied.” (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift 
fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXIV.] Giessen: Tépelmann, 
1913. 72 pages. M. 3. 

This is a careful study of the Hebrew word >. The author first of all reviews 
the main efforts to trace the two conceptions “rule” and “resemble,” associated 
with this group of consonants, to a common origin and shows the inadequacy of the 
explanation offered. He himself wisely refrains from seeking to identify the two. 
He then proceeds . his main task of differentiating precisely among the various 
meanings borne by Sop. He finds two lines of development in the usage from the 
original meaning ‘‘to be like”: on the one side, the popular proverb, from which 
proceeded the taunt-song and the “‘ wisdom-proverb” directly, from the latter of which 
came the “didactic discourse’; on the other side, the parable, from which came 
the prophetic oracle. 

This word-study is followed by a brief study of two of the types of literature 
denoted by Son, viz., the popular proverb and the taunt-song. The whole task 
shows full acquaintance with the literature of the subject and a thoroughly scientific 
methodology. 


Driver, S.R. Notes on the Hebrew Text and the Topography of the Books of 
Samuel. With an Introduction on Hebrew Palaeography and the Ancient 
Versions and Facsimiles of Inscriptions and Maps. 2d. ed. revised and 
enlarged. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913. cxvi+390 pages. 125. 


For twenty-three years Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel 
has rendered splendid service in introducing students to the problems and methods of 
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textual criticism as applied to the Old Testament. This new edition brings the work 
up to date and equips it for another quarter of a century of usefulness. The new 
edition exceeds the old in compass by 114 pages. Much of this space is taken up with 
information regarding the place-names in Samuel and their identification. This 
subject has received so much attention as to warrant its especial mention in the title 
of the new edition. Of much value in this connection are the four new maps. Two 
new facsimiles join the four old ones, viz., the Gezer tablet and one of the Assuan 
Aramaic papyri. In the philological and textual notes account is taken of the work 
that has been done in these fields since the appearance of the first edition. The 
author’s characteristic caution marks his attitude toward the many new propositions 
for emendation and lexicography which he records. Any proposal along these lines 
which secures his assent has little to fear from the criticism of. scholarship as a whole. 
The new edition is a much more useful book than its predecessor, especially by reason 
of its topographical contribution, and is a credit in every way to British scholarship. 


Studies in Jewish Literature: Issued in honor of Professor Kaufmann Kohler, 
Ph.D., President of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. Berlin: 
Reimer, 1913. vii+-301 pages. 

One of the compensations of scholarship is seen in the readiness of pupils and 
friends to contribute such a collection of papers as Studies in Jewish Literature—a 
most fitting tribute to a ripe friend, scholar, and teacher on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, May 10, 1913. Twenty-two articles grace this volume. The first two are 
biographical and the last is bibliographical. The remainder are discussions of interest 
in theology, history, archaeology, exegesis, etc. Some of the notable articles by 
foreigners are: ‘The Decalogue in Art,” by Israel Abrahams of Cambridge; “‘Satzung 
vom Sinai,” by Wilhelm Bacher of Budapest; “Die Zurechtweisung der Seele,”’ by 
Ignaz Goldziher of Budapest; “‘Die Ehe zwischen Onkel und Nichte,” by Samuel 
Krauss of Vienna; ‘‘The Levirate Marriage in Jewish Law,” by Israel I. Mattuck of 
London; “Midrash Fragment,” by S. Schechter of New York. Some of these articles 
and others not named are splendid contributions, but brief, of course, to their respec- 
tive departments of study and research. The contributions of such men as H. G. 
Enelow, Henry Englander, and Ephraim Frisch are a fitting commentary on the 
substantial work done by Dr. Kohler in his long and honorable career. 


Gotpin, Hyman E. Mishnah—A Digest of Basic Principles of the Early 
Jewish Jurisprudence. Baba Meziah (Middle Gate), Order IV, Treatise II. 
New York: Putnam, 1913. 199 pages. $1.50. 

Law students who wish to know some of the finesse of ancient Jewish law should 

dip into “Baba Meziah.” The author has translated and annotated one Treatise (II). 
The annotations cover about as much space as the translation, and are far more 
interesting to the layman. The themes treated are articles lost and found, helping 
in unloading and loading animals, bailments, bargain and sale of personalty, usury 
and usurious contracts, contracts for hiring, liability of pledges, removal of bailment 
by bailee, hiring of laborers, borrowing of animals, letting land to farm, etc. Hints 
here and there throw light on Old Testament customs, but the bulk of the material 
will have little interest for the popular reader, or even Bible student. The learning 
displayed is considerable, and the form and make-up of the work is pleasing. 
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Cueyne, T. K. The Veil of Hebrew History. London: A. & C. Black; New 

York: Macmillan, 1913. xiii+-161 pages. 

Old Testament students who wish to get entangled in the mazes of modern con- 
jecture should peer through “ The Veil of Hebrew History.” The author’s frankness is 
always refreshing, and his extensive knowledge rather commanding. He states that 
“this work, like its predecessors, consists partly of certainties, partly of pioneering 
conjectures” (p. vii). He is digging down to uncover the foundations of Hebrew 
history. That foundation is practically found in North Arabia, and the most influen- 
tial people in that region were the Yerahme’elites. Even the Philistines as Ethbalite 
people were only one of the many offshoots of that powerful people (p. 13). Baal 
was another name for Yerahme’el (p. 17). Proceeding through the Old Testament 
the author so handles the text that he finds, whenever desirable, most vicious early 
corruptions of the term Yerahme’el. Thus the veil is lifted: the hordes of North 
Arabia poured in, with Yerahme’el at their head, and laid the foundations for Israel’s 
political and religious life in pre-Israelitish times. Doubtless North Arabia had 
some part in the settlement of Palestine, but we are not yet ready to base our evidence 
mainly on such “pioneering conjectures” as lie behind this theory. 


Brooke, A. E., and MCLEAN, NorMAN. The Old Testament in Greek. Vol. I, 
The Octateuch. Part III, Numbers and Deuteronomy. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1911. 

This section of the new Cambridge Septuagint is worthy of the same generous 
reception accorded the earlier parts (see American Journal of Theology, July, 1909, 
pp. 446f. and April, 1910, pp. 286 ff.). This new instalment contains the books of 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. The most important new textual materials available 
for this part of the work are the Washington Codex of Deuteronomy whose variations 
have been pretty generally noted. It may be well to add that this work is not a 
critical edition of the Septuagint but only an elaborate presentation of materials 
available for the reconstruction of the text. The text here given is that of Codex 
Vaticanus, essentially as printed by Swete. The extensive footnotes aim to cite 
all the variations of the uncial MSS, with additional data from the more important 
cursives, versions, and quotations of ancient writers. 


Jastrow, Morris, Jr. Bildermappe zur Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens. 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1912. 12}X9} inches; 24 pages of text and 56 
plates. M. 12. 

The sweep of centuries covered in Jastrow’s Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens 
brings into the limelight the whole pantheon of those peoples. To illumine those 


. two large volumes of discussion the author has edited a collection of the native portraits, 





statues, statuettes, mythical representations, symbols, and other ancient figures of the 
gods, goddesses, and representations of the life in which those divinities were active. 
On the fifty-six plates there are 273 cuts, large and small, from every period of 
Assyro-Babylonian history. The last sixteen plates are reproductions of seals from 
Ward’s Seal Cylinders of Western Asia. 

Most of the figures on the first forty plates are reproduced from standard pictures 
and portraits well known to Assyriologists. The author’s classification and his text 
explanations of the figures are the points at which the collection becomes of significant 
value. The entire mass of cuts is grouped under ten categories, viz: (1) Sumerian and 
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Semitic types, (2) gods and goddesses, (3) symbols of gods, (4) guardian spirits, (5) 
demons, (6) ritual, (7) temple architecture, (8) graves, (9) mythical representations, 
(10)seal cylinders. To the gratification of the student the pictures are again listed 
and the present location of each named, whether in public or private collections. To 
those who require or desire a visual representation of the so-called personages discussed 
in the Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens this volume is invaluable. As a collection 
of religious archaeological data they deserve especial mention. 


ZADEH, H. Kazem. Relation d’un pélerinage a la Mecque en 1910-1911. Paris: 
Leroux, 1912. 84 pages. 


Some unfamiliar aspects of the annual pilgrimage to Mecca are presented in this 
work by a Persian consular official at Jiddah. It is a unique collection of facts relating 
to the practical workings of the Haj. The economic organization of the Persian sec- 
tion, Jiddah and Mecca and the local authorities of each, the pilgrims and the cere- 
monies of the pilgrimage are discussed in succession, with a wealth of interesting first- 
hand information. There are some good illustrations. Students of this strange 
religious survival will find much of interest and value in Zadeh’s little book. No 
other account of the Haj brings it so near to modern life and reality as this. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND PATRISTICS 


LARFELD, WILHELM. Griechisch-deutsche Synopse der vier neutestamentlichen 
Evangelien. Nach literarhistorischen Gesichtspunkten und mit textkritischen 
Apparat. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911. xxxii+180 pages. Paper, M. 24. 


Larfeld’s Synopse is a stately, well printed volume, with the Greek text of Nestle 
on the left-hand page, and Luther’s German as revised for the German-Evangelical 
Conference of Churches, on the right. It results that text and translation sometimes 
disagree, e.g., Mark 1:1,2. Words or parts of words shared by one gospel with another, 
are in heavy-faced type, but this rule is not rigidly observed, e.g., the Malachi quota- 
tion in Mark 1:2 is not heavy-faced, though it stands, in another connection, in 
Matthew and Luke. This rule also leaves the Old Testament quotations and remin- 
iscences, so advantageously emphasized in Hort’s text, undistinguished. The inclu- 
sion of the Fourth Gospel is defended in the preface because of its religious worth, and 
possibly historical value. Of course the chief objector to such inclusion is the Fourth 
Gospel itself, which so generally defies the effort to interweave it with the Synoptists, 
The difference in text between Greek and German involves also a difference in the 
accompanying apparatus of readings, in Greek and German. The order of sections 
is in general that of Mark; where Mark is wanting, Matthew is followed. It would 
have been a convenience to users of the Synopse if section numbers were carried at the 
top of the page, since, in seeking a certain section long sections like 49, 66, 78, hinder 
one’s search. The system of numbering page-openings instead of pages is an interest- 
ing return to a practice sometimes met with in manuscripts. It is really unfortunate 
that a more modern German text was not available; even the English revision of 1881 
reflects a more critical Greek base than Larfeld’s German rests on. Nor is the Greek 
text free from fault: the pretty well discredited &pedn67s still stands in Mark 7:11. 
Larfeld’s order of columns, Mark—Matthew—Luke—John, is a disturbing one, and 
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further unfortunate since it removes Mark from proximity to Luke. The placing of 
Mark between the two gospels in which it is reproduced has very real advantages for 
close comparison. Larfeld’s manuscript designations are the old ones; thus W repre- 
sents 14 small fragments of the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries; the new W, with 
the extraordinary readings so far published from it, is unnoticed. The apparatus 
seems accurate in general, though Alexandrinus and Sangallensis read dugiSdddovras 
(A*-res?), not BdAdovras, in Mark 1:16. But it may fairly be questioned of what 
use much of this apparatus will be to users of the Greek part of the Harmony. For 
the German part, of course, it may aid the scholarly reader to correct the text. A 
concise and intelligent statement as to the chief textual materials, manuscripts, ver- 
sions, and fathers, constitutes the introduction. John Gwynn’s claim to have identi- 
fied the Philoxenian Apocalypse is either unknown to Larfeld or disallowed by him 
(p. xiv). It is a mistake to say that Dr. Hort considered the Old Syriac to represent 
the Syrian text (p. xx); Dr. Hort’s statement is the precise opposite (Introduction, 
p. 163). One cannot help wishing that Dr. Hort’s keen and masterly Introduction 
were more widely understood in Germany. 

An acquaintance with his discussion of Internal Evidence of Groups and Docu- 
ments would have saved Larfeld from naively asking (p. xxiii) what guaranty we have 
that Vaticanus and Sinaiticus were not preserved just because they were anciently 
neglected as of little worth. It is such superficial knowledge of Dr. Hort’s theory that 
invalidates much recent criticism of it. 

In conclusion, it may be doubted whether a harmony can be produced which 
shall alike successfully meet the demands of the historical and the literary criticism of 
the Synoptists, still less of all four Gospels. The literary study of the Synoptists calls 
for the distinction, long since (1904) made by Burton, of the parallel material in their 
parallel sections from that in their non-parallel sections. It also demands the presen- 
tation of much gospel material twice: once where it falls in its own gospel, and again 
where it is set opposite its parallel in a non-parallel section of another gospel. For 
either purpose the text of each gospel should be exhibited in its continuity, so far 
as possible, even at the expense of some repetition. In these regards Larfeld’s work 
marks no particular advance upon its predecessors. It will, however, undoubtedly 
find a constituency, and serve some at least of the more general purposes of a gospel 
harmony. The Greek text and the German are also issued separately. 


Jacquier, E. Le Nouveau Testament dans Véglise chrétienne. Tome II, 

“Le Texte du Nouveau Testament.” Paris: Lecoffre, 1913. 535 pages. 

Fr. 3. 50. 

Jacquier presents an admirably clear and compact summary of the materials and 
history of the New Testament text. The work of scholars of all schools is described, 
and if Jacquier does not always give a decided verdict upon matters of controversy, 
he undertakes to present the evidence on both sides. His list of papyrus fragments 
of New Testament text is reasonably full (p. 109), but the new oxyrhynchus volume 
(Part IX) has already added two more to the list. Scant justice is done the recent 
important efforts of Leipoldt and others to establish the late date of the Bohairic 
version. Jacquier denies (p. 528) to textual criticism any importance for Christian 
dogma, which is “attested in the New Testament by authentic and undisputed texts;”’ 
yet it is good to find accomplished Roman Catholic scholars dealing broadly with the 
textual study of the Greek New Testament, whatever their expectation of it may be. 
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Cartes, R. H. Immortality: Or, The Rise and Development of the Belief 
in a Future Life in Judaism and Christianity. (The Drew Lecture for 
1912.) Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912. 38 pages. Is. 


For twenty years Dr. Charles has been writing ably, helpfully, and voluminously 
upon the Hebrew, Jewish, and Primitive Christian eschatology. His Book of Enoch 
was first published in 1893 (new edition in 1912), his Eschatology in 1899, his Ency- 
clopedia Biblica art. “ Apocalyptic Literature” also in 1899, and numerous monographs 
on Jewish pseudepigrapha have come from his pen since that time. 

In the present Drew Lecture he has given a concise statement of Biblical escha- 
tology, according to his most mature study of the subject. His views are of primary 
interest to all who are working historically, or even normatively, in the religious doc- 
trine of immortality. He distinguishes the partly synonymous terms eschatology and 
apocalyptic: eschatology is strictly the doctrine of the last things, and so we have an 
eschatology of apocalyptic and an eschatology of prophecy. But apocalyptic takes 
an infinitely wider sweep; it sketches in outline the history of the world and of mankind, 
the origin of evil and its course, the ultimate triumph of righteousness and the final 
consummation of all things. It was a Semitic philosophy of religion. 

Apocalyptic contributed to the Christian faith three imperishable elements: 
(1) the belief in the blessed future life; (2) the expectation of a new heaven and a new 
earth, that is, a spiritual kingdom; (3) the idea that the end of the present world will 
be catastrophic. Dr. Charles holds firmly to the church’s doctrine of immortality, on 
the ground of present as well as past religious experience: philosophy or even psychical 
research may render some negative help, but into the full inheritance of the faithful 
the individual cannot enter by such arguments. Only through personal communion 
with the Fount of Life is man enabled to rise into the eternal life. In such com- 
munion his doubtings vanish, his assurance of a share in the blessed hereafter grows 
in strength and volume, and the essential interests and issues of his life are more and 
more lifted above the horizons of time and set in divine relations that are commen- 
surate only with the limits of an immortal’s years. 


Knopr, Rupotr. Die Briefe Petri und Judd. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1912. 329 pages. M. 6.40. 


The first four editions of the Meyer Commentary on the Epistles of Peter and that 
of Jude were by Huther. The fifth and sixth editions were by Kiihl. This seventh 
edition is a wholly independent work by Knopf. It is in every way worthy of 
the great series to which it belongs. 

The greater part of the book is concerned with I Peter. The most probable date 
of origin is the period 81-90 a.D. The view most generally held is that the place of 
composition was Rome (Babylon, 5:13), but Knopf thinks it more likely that the 
letter was written in Asia Minor, probably the province of Asia. 

The preaching of Christ to the spirits in prison was to the fallen “sons of God,”as 
Spitta pointed out in 1890. Knopf thinks it unfortunate that commentators and 
students of the passage have not followed the lead of Spitta. He was mistaken, how- 


ever, in supposing that the preaching was by the pre-existent Christ through Enoch: - 


Christ himself preached to the fallen angels after his death. This also is the view of 
Gunkel. 


But how about the preaching to the dead in 4:6? What has been claimed for 
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the former passage Knopf allows for this. All of the dead heard the gospel preached 
and had the opportunity to believe. So the thought of the universal scope of Chris- 
tianity, which was a valued possession of the early church, is conserved. 

The Epistle of Jude is pseudonymous. The time is 80-100 A.D.; not later, 
because it is unlikely that then so extreme a libertinism would have gotten a foothold, 
and it is best to put it not far from the Nicolaitans of the Apocalypse. It arose in the 
East, in the circle of churches for which it was intended. The place was perhaps 
. Syria, where the memory of the brethren of the Lord was best retained. The Syrian 
church, however, did not at first give it a place in the Canon. 

II Peter is certainly the latest writing of the Canon. The letters of Paul are 
already holy Scripture, alongside of which he places ras Nourds ypagds (3:16). The 
author of I Peter lives in the Septuagint, but in II Peter there is no real citation from 
the Septuagint. The lack of originality is displayed in the appropriation of Jude. 
The time is 150-180 A.D. The work was intended for circles in which Jude was 
unknown. It was written in Asia Minor or Egypt. 


Dewick, E. E. Primitive Christian Eschatology. {The Hulsean Prize Essay 
for 1908]. Cambridge: The University Press, 1912. 20+416 pages. 
10S. 


This volume is comprehensive in scope, beginning with an examination of Old 
Testament teaching, proceeding next to the apocalyptic literature of later Judaism, 
to Jesus’ teaching and the teaching of the apostles, and finally to the teaching of 
Christianity in the subapostolic age. The last section of the book deals with the 
evidential value of primitive Christian eschatology. Three appendices give brief 
summaries of the eschatological views of the Babylonians, Egyptians, and Persians. 

While the book is interesting throughout, attention naturally centers upon the 
author’s interpretation of Jesus’ teaching on this subject. The author is not a “‘con- 
sistent eschatologist,” though he believes Jesus did interpret his Messiahship to some 
extent eschatologically. Jesus’ thinking was fundamentally ethical and religious; 
“only when the evil is finally conquered by the good will the ideal of the Kingdom of 
God be truly realized.” As for the process by which this result is to be reached, was 
it to be a catastrophic consummation or a gradual development of the forces of good ? 
Both ideas are found in Jesus’ teaching. Yet its general trend was to the effect that 
the final triumph of good will be brought about through the miraculous interposition 
of God. If we moderns find it hard to harmonize these two elements in Jesus’ teaching 
we are exhorted to remember that “the whole truth of so vast a theme as cosmic 
eschatology is doubtless broader than the measure of man’s mind, and may include 
elements which we fancy to be irreconcilable with one another.” 


Worstey, F.W. The Apocalypse of Jesus, Being a Step in the Search for the 
Historical Christ. London: Bennett, 1912. 362 pages. 7s. 6d. 


It is really quite remarkable to find in these days an interpreter who attacks the 
problem of Jesus’ self-consciousness from the Johannine point of view. Worsley will 
not allow in the least that Jesus adopted contemporary Jewish eschatological views. 
He sought on the other hand to correct these perversions. The Jewish apocalyptic 
literature had so filled men’s minds with erroneous ideas “that Jesus found it impos- 
sible to eradicate them during his lifetime. . . . . Even his disciples proved to be no 
exception to the rule.” To be sure Jesus used apocalyptic language, but because of its 
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popularity and forcefulness and in order “‘to warn his followers against a too literal 
interpretation as touching either himself or others.”” He himself was not really sub- 
ject to the thought-limitations of his time. He detected errors in contemporary 
thinking, foresaw the future of Christianity, and meant by the Kingdom of God the 
church which he formally founded. Hence it is the Fourth Gospel which gives us the 
self-revelation of Jesus most truly. ‘His life was an apocalypse in action, which 
was meant to be a correction of all the foreshadowing literature, but which was as 
wrongly understood even by his most intimate friends as all that had been written 
beforehand had been.” 


GoetTHats, Aucustin. Mélanges d'histoire du Christianisme. Troisiéme 
partie: Jésus 4 Jérusalem. Paris: Fischbacher, 1912. 81 pages. Fr. 3. 
This third instalment of Goethals’ miscellanies deals with Jesus’ choice of the 

twelve, his claim to kingship, the Last Supper, his relations with the Sanhedrin and 

with Pilate. In appendices the following subjects are discussed: the lists of the 

Twelve, Luke and the Apocalypse, the term “Son of Man,” Annas and Caiaphas, 

the legend of Judas, and the Temple inscription. Along with the Christian sources 

the Slavonic version of Josephus has been drawn upon occasionally for additional 
information. It will be remembered that the first part of these miscellanies was 
entitled Joséphe témoin de Jésus, where the historical worth of this material was rated 

highly, indeed seemingly too highly (see American Journal of Theology, April, 1912. 

pp. 320 ff.). 


Menzies, ALLAN. The Second Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Corinthians. 
Introduction, text, English translation, and notes. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1912. lviii-+-111 pages. $1.00. 

This serviceable commentary resembles in form the same author’s volume on 
Mark entitled The Earliest Gospel. The Greek text with paragraph headings stands 
on one page, an English rendering is given on the opposite page, and more than a 
half of nearly every page is used for footnotes. These deal, for the most part, with 
historical and theological items of interpretation. The introduction treats a number 
of interesting questions. The Delphi inscription is thought to furnish an absolute 
date for Pauline chronology and so to fix the apostle’s arrival in Corinth early in the 
year 50 A.D. Between I and II Corinthians Paul had written a harsh letter and had 
paid the Corinthians a hasty visit, but the suggestion that this painful letter is now 
to be found in II Corinthians, chaps. 10-13, is rejected. English commentaries on 
TI Corinthians are not plentiful and Menzies’ book forms a welcome addition to the list. 


Fresic, Paut. Die Gleichnisreden Jesu im Lichte der rabbinischen Gleichnisse 
des neutestamentlichen Zeitaliers. Ein Beitrag zum Streit um die 
“Christusmythe” und eine Widerlegung der Gleichnistheorie Jiilichers. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1912. xii+284 pages. M. 5. 

Fiebig, who so strenuously insists on the fundamental importance of Rabbinical 
studies for New Testament interpretation, here applies his principle to the exposition 
of Jesus’ parables. In doing this he severely criticizes Jiilicher for deficiencies at this 
point. On the other hand he regards it absurd for Drews to put forward rabbinic 
parables as so similar to those of Jesus that one may suppose the gospel parables to be 
fictitious products from Jewish models. The first section of the book translates and 
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interprets a selection of rabbinic parables from the New Testament period. Then 
follows ‘a discussion of the significance of these for an estimate of Jesus’ parabolic 
teaching. Here the author works out his criticisms of Jiilicher and Drews. The 
book contains some valuable materials but is not always convincing. 


SCHLATTER, A. Die Gemeinde in der apostolischen Zeit und im Missionsgebiet. 
Das Wunder in der Synagoge. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1912. 86 pages. 
M. 1.50. 


The first part of this brochure is concerned with the life of the early Christian 
community. It is found to have developed new phases while preserving genuine 
historic continuity from Jesus. The spirit guided this development, which was also 
along natural lines. Though the early church was divided on the question of legalism 
yet Christendom, as a whole, was essentially united. 

The second part of the pamphlet treats of miracles in the synagogue, and is 
prompted by Fiebig’s criticism of Schlatter’s Theologie des Neuen Testaments as defect- 
ive in this respect. Against Fiebig, Schlatter still holds that the gospel miracles find 
no parallel in the religion of contemporary Judaism. 


Trotter, E. B. The Royal Progress of Our Lord and Its Significance, Being 
Critical and Practical Thoughts on Luke 9:51—18:14. London: Ousley 
(no date). 5s. 

The main purpose of this volume is to defend the historicity and the homiletic 
worth of Luke’s so-called Perean section. This is thought to be a record of the events 
which transpired during Jesus’ last journey to Jerusalem. On the whole, the arrange- 
ment is held to be chronological and the evangelist has not woven together in this 
section materials from different sources. The journey began after the Feast of Taber- 
nacles and was pursued leisurely, thus giving it the character of a royal procession. 
Its value for homiletical purposes is on that very account assumed to be especially 
significant. While this section of the third gospel no doubt offers many critical prob- 
lems, it is questionable whether our author has contributed anything of essential value 
toward their solution. 


CRrEUSEN, J. Tabulae Fontium Traditionis Christianae (ad Annum 1563) in 
Usum Scholarum. Friburgi Brisgoviae: Herder, 1911. VII Tabulae, pages 

viii. M. 0.40. 

These charts are designed to show graphically the development of Christian 
literature outside the New Testament, the chronological relations of heresies, councils, 
and schools, and the papal reigns from the death of Peter, which Creusen sets in 67, 
to the end of the Council of Trent (damnat Novatores saeculi XVI) in 1563. A con- 
venient list of Popes since 1566 completes the work. While some details are of 
course open to dispute (the Acta Pauli should replace the Acta Pauli et Theclae; the 
twelfth pope’s name is almost certainly Eleutherus, not Eleutherius; Quadratus is 
omitted from the list of Apologists; Harnack dates the Apology of Aristides between 
138 and 147, not 141; the Epistle to Diognetus should not be treated as a unit, Wiclef 
should be Wiclif), the charts and lists seem to have been carefully prepared, and, of 
course from the dogmatic point of view, clearly arranged. They will prove convenient 
helps to the co-ordination of the facts of literary and ecclesiastical Christian history. 
While Wiclif, Hus, and Luther naturally fall in the Heresies column, the results of 
Protestant scholarship are frankly made use of in the earlier charts, where on points 
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of especial difficulty, the opinions of different scholars are concisely cited. A more 
historical scholar might have interwoven the canonical with the uncanonical writings 
of the first chart, and given a true historical impression thereby, but that would hardly 
have been possible for the scholar to whom we owe these charts. 


LAKE, Krrsopp. The Apostolic Fathers, with an English Translation. Vol. I, 
I Clement, II Clement, Ignatius Polycarp, Didache Barnabas [Loeb 
Library] New York; Macmillan, 1912. viii++-409 pages. $1.50. 


The editors of the Loeb Library have done well in securing Professor Lake of 
Leyden to edit and translate the apostolic Fathers. Harmer’s Lightfoot has hitherto 
offered the best combination of Greek text and English translation, but textual 
materials have increased since its production, and its cost has limited its circulation. 
Professor Lake’s two volumes when completed will cost rather less than Lightfoot’s 
one. Lake’s method like Lightfoot’s includes short introductions, Greek texts with 
few textual notes, and English translations; only these last accompany the text, 
occupying the opposite page, instead of following it, as in Lightfoot. For class use 
we shall still have to use some small text edition, like Funk or Gebhardt. Lake’s 
introductions give concise information as to the date, authorship and manuscript 
tradition of each document. They are in general intelligent and adequate. The 
testimony of Irenaeus, Haer. 3:3:3, as to the date of the disturbance at Corinth 
might well have been mentioned as the leading piece of external evidence as to the 
date of I Clement. It is of course one leaf, not one page, of I Clement, that is wanting 
in Alexandrinus (p. 5). Lake notes the scriptural treatment of I Clement in Alex- 
andrinus and the Strassburg Coptic, but not the fact that in the Syriac too, Clement 
appears as part of the New Testament. In dealing with the Didache the more primi- 
tive Latin Doctrina which seems to be the key to the problem, might have been more 
emphasized. It clearly puts an end to the idea, favored before its discovery, of a 
Jewish Two Ways document, and it is perhaps strange that Professor Lake fails to 
note this. Indeed it is at this point, where the relations of Barnabas in its long and 
short forms and Didache in its long and short forms are concerned, that these intro- 
ductions are least satisfactory. It is at least possible that their relationships are more 
complex than Professor Lake has suggested. 

Professor Lake has prepared his own Greek text, taking due account of recent 
discoveries of textual materials. A word about previous editions might have enriched 
his short introduction, without burdening it. Consistency is the most difficult achieve- 
ment for an editor, and Lake has not always achieved it. He reads undayds against 
both Greek manuscripts in I Clem. 53:4, but retains wnOayds in 33:1, 45:7. Epuper, 
Bar. 4:8, and &ppufev, Bar. 14:3, are doubtless both admissible, but rodr’ éercv, Tral. 
7:2 is better than rovréorw, I Clem. 25:1, Bar. 6:14, 10:3, Tral. 10:1, Rom. 7:1. 
“Heaias seems strange in the work of an English scholar, and can hardly any longer 
be preferred to "Healas. Scriptural quotations are not distinguished in the text but 
their sources are indicated in the side margin. The English text is accompanied with 
convenient side summaries. Lake’s rendering is less archaic than was Harmer’s 
Lightfoot. There are a few slight inaccuracies; Bryennius (p. 5) is oftener Bryennios, 
PP. 350, 306, 338. Bensley, p. 6, Schubert, p.170, Iduara, p. 346, 6uohoydeavra, p. 132, 
and pay, p. 146, may be noted for improvement in a later edition. On the whole 
Professor Lake’s work is well done and his volume is a welcome addition to the 
literature of the apostolic Fathers. It is gratifying that early Christian literature is 
to be included in the Loeb Library. 
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LouMEYER, Ernst. Diatheke. Ein Beitrag zur Erklarung des neutestament- 

lichen Begriffs. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. vi-+-180 pages. M. 6. 

Close upon Behm’s treatment of Ava6xn (cf. this Journal, January, 1913, p. 148) 
comes a new discussion of the word’s meaning, which forms the second issue of the 
Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament, edited by Hans Windisch. Lohmeyer carries 
the lexical investigation into greater detail, and his book is a half larger than Behm’s, 
but his conclusion is essentially the same. The word “testament” best translates 
5a04xn, but as the LXX and the New Testament use the term, it means the gracious 
gift of the divine goodness. Not a covenant between man and God, but God’s 
ordering for man’s weal. The book fitly closes with a quotation from Luther: “And 
so the little word Testament is a brief summing up of all the wonders and graces of 
God, in Christ fulfilled.” 


FREY, JOHANNES. Der Schluss des Markus Evangeliums und die Erscheinungen 

des Auferstandenen. Leipzig: Deichert, 1913. 16 pages. M. 0.40. 

In a pamphlet of sixteen pages, Johannes Frey, Privaidozent at Dorpat, argues 
ably that the primitive tradition localized the first appearances of the risen Jesus in 
Jerusalem, not in Galilee. Mark, usually taken as the chief witness to the “Galilean 
tradition,” really belongs, claims Frey, on the other side. The allusion to Galilee in 
14:28 is (quite correctly) shown to be an interpolation, but the angel’s message in 
16:7 remains. Frey urges that the statement that the women “said nothing to any- 
one, for they were afraid,” is intelligible only as expressing Mark’s belief that the 
disciples did not go to Galilee and see Jesus there, but, on the contrary, saw him in 
Jerusalem. This is keen, but hardly convincing. The angel does not command the 
disciples to return to Galilee, but assumes (what is most natural) such return home 
after the feast and announces only that Jesus will be there before them and on their 
arrival will show himself to them. The women’s silence would not keep the disciples 
in Jerusalem, but would simply leave them unprepared for the Galilean vision. 


Morratt, James. The Theology of the Gospels. New York: Scribner, 1913. 
x+254 pages. $0.75 net. 

In this concise work of five chapters, the first is introductory; the others deal 
respectively with the eschatology of the gospels (or of Jesus), Jesus’ thought of God, 
his thought of his own person, and the Holy Spirit. Of these, that on the God of 
Jesus is most satisfactory, that on eschatology most critical and controversial. Moffatt 
finds genuine eschatology, and even apocalyptic elements, in Jesus’ thought, but these 
are not central or normative, and the kingdom is present at least as truly as it is 
future. Many will disagree here, but Moffatt’s impartial weighing of the data is a 
model for such discussion. The treatment of the Fourth Gospel apart from the 
Synoptics, yet as belonging in the same line of development and not wholly alien to 
their intent, is a further instance of a judicial mediation between extreme views. 
Admirable method and sympathetic appreciation unite in making this a valuable con- 
tribution to the understanding of the religious ideas which dominated primitive 
Christianity. 

Emmet, Cyr W. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. With Index and Map. 

London: Robert Scott, 1912. xxxi+68 pages. 35. 6d. 

The author of this brief but scholarly commentary adopts the South Galatian 
theory of the location of the churches of Galatia, agrees with Lake in identifying the 
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visit to Jerusalem recorded in Galatians, chap. 2, with that of Acts, chap. 11, and in 
making this letter the earliest of all the extant epistles of Paul. The commentary is 
very compact, the argument and evidence for the position taken being stated very 
briefly or not at all. The writer is evidently familiar with the evidence, including that 
furnished by recent studies of the papyri and the mystery religions, and with the 
opinions of modern exegetes. It is perhaps an inevitable result of the brevity of the 
book that it is more successful in setting forth the meaning of individual sentences 
than in expounding the course of thought as a whole. 


Souter, A. The Text and Canon of the New Testament. New York: Scribner, 

1913. xi+254 pages. $0.75 net. 

Mr. Souter’s new volume is a most admirable addition to the “Studies in 
Theology” issued by the Scribners. Not only does it contain all the information 
that could reasonably be expected in a volume of this size and purpose, not only are 
the facts and theories it presents as up to date as is humanly possible, but Mr. Souter 
has further succeeded in producing a most pleasing and readable book. Aside from a 
good presentation of the general field, the strongest feature of the book lies in the 
sections on Latin versions. Not that the other versions are slighted. Though one 
may object to Mr. Souter’s constant use of the doubtful term Assyrian newly coming 
into undeserved vogue for the more usual Syrian, though one may still entertain 
reasonable doubt as to whether Tatian wrote his Diatessaron in Greek and himself 
translated it into Syriac as Mr. Souter unhesitatingly assumes, though one may not 
feel as sure as Mr. Souter seems to of the texts published as Philoxenian and Harclean, 
yet here too Mr. Souter follows very good authorities. But the author’s particular 
strength lies in the field of the Latin versions. 

In the history of the Canon Mr. Souter is inclined to follow Zahn, especially the 
latter’s little Grundriss der Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, to which he gives 
deservedly high praise. Leipoldt, on the other hand, is given what seems to the reviewer 
slightly less credit than is due him. Here too, however, Mr. Souter gives no mere 
résumé of another’s conclusions, but work of his own, and such work as is well worth 
noting. 

Minor objections are: on p. 124; in the midst of a summary of Hort, Mr. Souter 
presents a view of his own on the origin of the Western text in a manner which might 
easily lead the lay reader to believe that this was Hort’s opinion; on p. 51 “these 
epistles” should be more clearly defined. Further we note the following errata: p. 140, 
1. 5, read “wrong” for “‘wrongous”; p. 151, note 3, read “more happy” or “more 
than”; p. 162, in the next to the last line, read ““Smyrn” for “Zmyrn”’; p. 186, 1. 26, 
for “outwith” read “out of.”” Or perhaps Mr. Souter could still further improve this 
last and a few other sentences in a second edition, which we hope will be speedily 
demanded. 


StaRK, ALONZO RosEcRANS. The Christology of the Apostolic Fathers. 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1912. xii+6o0 pages. 

Before Mr. Stark made his investigation the Christology of the Apostolic 
Fathers had not appeared as a development. His research revealed three well- 
defined groups. In the first group are: Clement of Rome, the Didache, and the 
Fragments of Papias. Here the subordination of Christ to God is most pronounced. 
In the second group are: Ignatius, Polycarp, and Second Clement. In this group 
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he finds a vast extension of Christ’s authority, prayer is offered to him, he is called 
God. In the third group are: Barnabas, Hermas, and the Epistle to Diognetus. Here 
appears distinctly the cosmological function of Christ. He created the universe and 
sustains it. The result of this study leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
is the discovery of a clear line of christological development in the works of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers. 


CAVALLERA, Franciscus. Patrologiae Cursus Completus. Accurante J. 
P. Migne: Series Graeca. Indices. Paris: Garnier, 1912. Cols. 218. 
Fr. 20. 


The destruction by fire of the concluding (162d) volume of Migne’s Pairologia 
Graeca, when it was in press (1866) involved the elaborate indices which the Abbé 
had provided. Cavallera’s work seeks to make up this loss. It includes a list of 
the authors covered by each volume, in the order of the volumes; an alphabetical list 
of authors, each accompanied by a list of his works, and an index of all the writings in 
the Greek patrology, classified according to their character—dogmatic, apologetic, 
polemical, exegetical, etc. These last are further analyzed, so that one sees at a 
glance, e.g., what commentaries on Joel or Hebrews are to be found in the Series 
Graeca. The work will be of practical use to many students of patristic literature. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
CumontT, Franz. The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. Translated, 


with an Introductory Essay, by Grant Showerman. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1911. xxv+298 pages. $2.00. 


Professor Showerman has put a wide circle of readers under deep obligation by 
this translation. Franz Cumont’s work is so novel, so temperate, and so able that we 
need to have all of it in English, and we are now well advanced toward that end. The 
second French edition of the present work appeared in 1909, and upon it this transla- 
tion is based, a fact that might well have been reflected on the title-page. Its appear- 
ance is most timely. The mystery-religions with their relations to Christianity are 
receiving marked attention in all quarters, and it is just here that Cumont’s book 
comes to the student’s aid, with its comprehensive materials, candid temper in inter- 
preting them, and lucid and convincing generalization upon them. One may indeed 
feel disposed to ask for the basis of these broad conclusions, but a wealth of notes and 
references at the end of the volume goes far to meet this need. One may feel, too, 
that the contribution of Christianity to the development of these cults from Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Syria, and Persia, as they developed in the Graeco-Roman world, has 
been neglected, perhaps as well enough known already. It is at all events clear that 
they all affected each other, Christianity acting upon its early rivals quite as positively 
as any of them did upon it. And in general it may be said that Cumont writes with 
a tolerance and proportion not generally exhibited by the interpreters of the mystery- 
religions. 

The translator’s task is laborious and unremunerative, yet most deserving of 
grateful acknowledgment. Professor Showerman has done it most acceptably. The 
book is readable and clear, the French charm of Cumont’s style being usually well 
preserved. ‘After death” (p. 92) is indeed a little tame for ‘dans la profonde nuit 
ov tout doit redescendre” (French ed., p. 138), and on p. 74, 1. 7, we should render 
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“somewhat as Judaism emanated from the temple at Jerusalem.” “Brittany” for 
Britain (p. 113) is strange in a classicist. A “not” is clearly omitted in |. 2, p. 157. 
Some details of translation might be improved: “was” is better than “had been” 
(1. 20, p. 111), and than “‘is” (1. 5, p. 76). “That” (1. 7, p. 261), should be “those”. 
Baabek (p. 111), Grecia (p. 101), Hanites (p. 136), “religion” (for region, p. 143), are 
evidently misprints. De Wilamowitz (p. 288), and words like Seleucides (p. 62) 
métragyrtes (p. 51), Lagides (p. 79), Achemenides, (p. xx), stolistes (p. 94) as plurals, 
needlessly remind us that the work is a translation. It is inconvenient that the 
chapter numbers were omitted from the chapter-beginnings. But these are slight 
defects in an excellent edition of an invaluable work. 


Movutton, James Hope. Early Religious Poetry of Persia. (Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature.] Cambridge: The University Press, 
IQII. 170 pages. $0.40 net. 

Professor Moulton has given the general reader a most readable sketch of Zoroaster 
and his religion, and a delightful introduction to the Gathas and the Yashts. The 
religious value of the poetical parts of the Avesta is shown by numerous excerpts 
from them, and these are set, so far as may be, in their historical relations. This 
little book will serve to introduce many to the larger works of Williams Jackson, 
Franz Cumont, and others, on Persian Religion. 


PFLEWERER, O. Die Vorbereitung des Christentums in der griechischen Philo- 
sophie. [Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher.] Tiibingen: Mohr, 1912. 
iv+64 pages. M. 0.80. 

This is a second edition, but essentially identical with the first, of a very useful 
number of this popular series. A fuller recognition in recent times of the importance 
of studying Christian origins genetically, especially with reference to the life and 
thought of the Greco-Roman world, gives new value to this monograph. 


RErnacH, SALAMON. [Solomon.] Culis, Myths and Religions. Translated by 
Elizabeth Frost. London: Nutt, 1912. xiv+209 pages. 7s. 6d. 


This volume is made up of a series of popular essays and addresses most of which 
had been published elsewhere before being put into book form. They make interesting 
reading and occasionally have some scientific value. The author, as is well known, 
believes the origin of religion must be sought in the mind of primitive man, the farthest 
possible removed from the influences of civilization. The topics discussed are Totem- 
ism, the theory of sacrifice, the origin and essence of taboos, Tarpeia, the domestica- 
tion of animals, the king sacrificed, the origin of prayers for the dead, art and magic, 
the apostles among the anthropophagi, the Babylonian myths and the first chapters 
of Genesis, the Hebraic Sabbath, the sentiment of modesty, the morality of Mithraism, 
the progress of humanity. 


VacanDarD, E. Etude de critique et d’histoire religieuse. ‘Troisiéme série. 

Paris: Gabalda et Cie, 1912. xii+377 pages. 

This little book is in the main a work of popularization excellently done by a 
man of approved scholarship. It treats of the origins (1) of Christmas, and Epiphany, 
(2) of the Cult of the Saints, (3) of the Feast of the Dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, and finally of the Question of Ritual Murder among the Jews. The work 
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gives ample evidence of wide research and critical ability, but suffers, notably in dis- 
cussing the Cult of the Saints, from the limitations in point of view that are suggested 
by the imprimatur which it bears on one of its fly-leaves. 


Grapow, H., ef al. Textbuch zur Religionsgeschichte unter Mitwirkung. Leip- 

zig: Deichert, 1912. vi+372 pages. M. 6. 

A number of scientists have joined in the endeavor to give us in this booka plastic 
impression of the ancient religions—paganism, as the editor terms them collectively— 
in contrast to the Jewish and Christian faiths. A wide area is embraced. From the 
farthest East we penetrate slowly into India, Babylon, Persia, Egypt, down to Greece 
and Rome and farther north to the old northern sources of German religion. Naturally 
out of such rich contents only extracts could be given, furnishing material for further 
and more detailed study. 

The aim to select from the innumerable existing translations and collections the 
characteristic features so as to give a picture of the cult, ritual, ethical, philosophical 
side of religious phenomena is on the whole happily attained. By instituting compari- 
sons we can see how the eternally same problems that are just as alive in our culture 
were solved in different ways by different peoples in different times and places; how 
the practical or artistic side gets the upper hand in the realization of the inner tendencies 
combined with the influence of outward and social conditions. 

It is inevitable that such a book should fall short of entire impartiality and objec- 
tivity in its selections and appreciations, but for all that it is a valuable guide to the 
student as a source book and as an index to the fuller original material. 


Martin, ALFRED W. Great Religious Teachers of the East. New York: 

Macmillan, 1911. v+268 pages. 

These are scholarly addresses in popular form upon such subjects as the discovery 
of the sacred books of the East, Gotama the Buddha, Zoroaster, Confucius and Lao- 
Tze, the prophets of Israel and the commonwealth of man, Jesus, and Mohammed. 
While the Society for Ethical Culture accords to its lecturers entire freedom of thought 
and of speech, these lectures are not characterized by modern radicalism, certainly 
not as regards Jesus. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Brown, Louise Farco. The Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men. Washington: 
American Historical Association; London: Henry Frowde, 1912. ix+258 
pages. $1.50. 

This book is the result of extensive and minute research. It is the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize essay in European history, 1911. The author starts out with a 
fairly clear distinction between the Baptists and the Fifth Monarchy men. But the 
distinction becomes often blurred, and sometimes can hardly be seen at all. She 
constantly takes the fanatical and visionary people who go by the name of Baptists and 
makes them represent the denomination as a whole. She is much under the influence 
of Mr. S. R. Gardiner, with this important difference: Mr. Gardiner, e.g., in his 
Cromwell’s Place in History, thinks that Cromwell utterly failed in his own time, yet 
that he was a typical nineteenth-century man. But Miss Brown does not bear in 
mind that the Baptists had great fundamental principles which the Christian world 
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was at first slow to accept, or even to tolerate, as, for example, the absolute separation 
of church and state. Instead she is generally on the point of saying that they were 
mere sectaries who did harm and only harm to the progress of justice and freedom. 
Here is her conclusion: 

“As the Anabaptists of Germany carried the principles of the reformation to their 
logical conclusion [at Miinster], so these Englishmen of the seventeenth century 
[Baptists and Fifth Monarchy men] carried to their logical conclusion the principles 
of Puritanism. Refusing to barter with evil, refusing to compromise or give ground, 
they stood for the ideal of a perfect state, and in the struggle to realize that ideal 
they succeeded only in contributing to the failure of the compromise represented by 
the Protectorate and in aiding the re-establishment of the absolutism of the Stuarts.’’ 

To the present writer it seems that the title of this valuable and painstaking study 
is misleading. It should have been simply ‘The Fifth Monarch Men.” Then the 
various recruiting grounds, Baptists, Independents, etc., could have been properly 
related to the central theme. 

So it would seem that we have one more case to add to the innumerable cases which 
taken together show that much learning is no sure guaranty of sound judgment or 
adequate conception. 


BurraGE, CHAMPLIN. John Penry. New York: Oxford University Press; 
London: Henry Frowde, 1913. 43 pages. $1.00. 


Hitherto we have understood that Penry’s conviction was contrary to every 
principle of natural justice, and a flagrant violation of natural law, and that he was a 
martyr of Congregationalism. But Mr. Burrage has found the original record of 
Penry’s trial. This record as published in this pamphlet shows that he had violated 
the law, and the judge in passing sentence upon him was strictly within the law. Of 
course the age was crude, and the law was an expression of the general spirit of the age. 
Penry was a good man, nevertheless, and twentieth-century readers find themselves 
in deep sympathy with him in his cruel fate. 


KravusHaar, C. O. Verfassungsformen der Lutherischen Kirche Amerikas. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1911. 496 pages. 


This book is a valuable contribution to the growing literature of the Evangelical 
Lutheran church in America. That thoroughness and accuracy which we associate 
with German scholarship are in delightful evidence on its pages. One of the dis- 
appointments one meets with in many other works on the Lutheran church in America 
by German scholars is the general unanimity with which they seem to ignore almost 
totally or to treat with scant courtesy the history and the development of the English 
Lutheran church in America. In this work on constitutional forms and principles of 
church polity nothing seems to have been neglected or overlooked that is essential to a 
full treatment of the subject. The author begins his investigations with the examina- 
tion of the traces of constitutional forms as they have come down to us from the 
organization of the Swedish Lutheran churches on the Delaware before the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Then, in chronological order he traces such forms in the 
German Lutheran churches along the Delaware and the Hudson. 

The epoch-making work of Miihlenberg receives the fulness of treatment to which 
its cardinal importance justly entitles it, and the constitutions and principles of church 
polity of congregations and general bodies down to the present time are given with an 
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accuracy and fulness of detail that will always render this a welcome and all but indis- 
pensable work to the careful student of Lutheranism in America. 


WELLS, CHARLES L. Manual of Early Ecclesiastical History to 476 A.D. 
Sewanee, Tenn.: The University Press at the University of the South, 
IQI2. XxXXv+250 pages. $1.50. 

The University Press at Sewanee is publishing a series of volumes intended to 
meet the theological needs of the Protestant Episcopal clergy in America. This 
volume is one in that series. It is elementary, well arranged, concise, and clear. 
Practically all the subjects that were prominent in the first five centuries receive 
attention, with the Protestant Episcopal interpretation of them. Yet it would not be 
fair to say that the book is narrowly sectarian, because most of the contents display 
the actual historical events which are fundamental in the early history of the Chris- 
tian church. At the end ofthe treatment of each subject a representative bibliography 
is given, so that the reader who wishes to follow up the matter can get all points of 
view. The book then, we believe, has a general interest. 


MENKE-GLUCKERT. Die Geschichtschreibung der Reformation und Gegen- 
reformation. Leipzig: Heinrichsche Buchhandlung, 1912. 152 pages. 

M. 4.50. 

The author’s fundamental conviction is that history is the portraiture of life 
and so, like life itself, no boundaries can be imposed upon it. When we stand at the 
end of one period we are already in the entrance of a new period. In the same indi- 
visible moment old conceptions die and new ones come pressing in. Any competent 
writer with such a conception of history is sure to say something worth while. 

The purpose of the author is to present Bodin and the founding of historical 
methodology through Keckermann. Bodin has the honor of being the first French- 
man who took an interest in the philosophy of history. His Historic Method was pub- 
lished in 1566, and as a pioneer work has had a far-reaching influence. Keckermann 
was born in 1571 or 1573 and died in 1609. His work De natura et proprietatibus 
historiae, was published the year after hisdeath. Bodin wasa jurist; Keckermann was 
a philosopher and theologian. Around the two important works of these two men 
Menke-Gliickert with fine insight has grouped the ideas of the great writers of the 
Reformation and counter-Reformation, such as Melanchthon, Luther, Carion, Sleidans 
and others. The result is a very illuminating and valuable contribution to historical 
methodology which can be appreciated only by a careful reading of the book. 


HERMELINK, HeEInRIcH. Reformation und Gegenreformation. Tiibingen: J. 
C. B. Mohr, 1911. 316 pages. M. 5s. 


This is the third part of the Student’s Handbook of Church History: It is a remark- 
ably compact and clear presentation of practically all the important events during the 
period of the Reformation. The volume is nearly equally divided between the 
Reformation and the counter-Reformation. Elaborate bibliographies are given, 
the relations of the Reformation to general history are concisely stated, the presupposi- 
tions or events leading to the great movement are briefly reviewed, and the whole 
vast and varied collection is systematically arranged, so that there is no danger of 
the student getting lost in the labyrinth. We do not know of a more satisfactory 
introduction to this great upheaval about which the last word will never be written. 
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Vottmer, Hans. Materialien zur Bibelgeschichte und religidsen V olkskunde des 
Mittelalters. Band I. Berlin: Weidmann, 1912. 214 pages. M. 12. 


Since 1855 German scholars have begun to bring to the attention of the religious 
and student world a new field of investigation touching the Bible which has been 
practically uncultivated. They had discovered in scores of libraries in Germany 
and other European countries manuscripts of story-Bibles, many of them uniquely 
and beautifully illustrated, whose dates fall within the 1200-1500 centuries, that is, 
before the use of the printing press. 

The author of this work spent nine months on a stipend and traveled from library 
to library and gathered up information about and description of these documents. 

The Ober- und Mitteldeutsche manuscripts are described in Band I, The Nieder- 
deutsche are reserved for Band II to appear later. Following a brief explanation of 
his classification of the manuscripts, the author proceeds to give in detail a description 
of eighty-eight manuscripts belonging to seventy-three public and private libraries 
of Europe, principally, however, in Germany. In the descriptions he gives frequent 
quotations, samples of the language, and some very amusing characteristics of the 
methods of the story-teller of those early days. 

One of the delightful features of the story-Bibles is the profusion of pictures of 
Bible scenes—expressions of middle-age interpretations. The author has given us 
twenty full-page heliotype reproductions from some of the best of them, and has also 
reproduced six large weird initials from their choice handwork. 


Netzer, L’Assé H. L’Introduction de la Messe Romaine en France sous les 

Carolingiens. Avec préface par A. Cheval. Paris: Picard, 1910. vi+ 

366 pages. 

The author of this careful work demonstrates that the reform made under the first 
Carolingian kings consisted only in the admission of the order of the Roman ceremonies. 
Outside of the Canon, the variable prayers of the Mass continued to be borrowed from 
the Gelasian Sacramentary rather than from the Gregorian. Les oraisons, prefaces, 
and benedictions of French origin continue also numerous. Many of the Gallican 
usages were maintained. The Gregorian prayers themselves, which were adopted, 
were not adopted without modifications. 

In general the Romanization of the service appears to have come about in response 
to a desire for unity that seems to have increased with the growth of political unity. 
This tendency toward Romanization had expressed itself somewhat before the time of 
Pepin but under him the movement is greatly accelerated. This acceleration does 
not appear to have resulted from any bargain made between him and the Pope, but 
rather to link itself up more with the general ecclesiastical policy of the Carolingians. 

The efforts of Pepin and Charlemagne encountered difficulties from inertia, 
ignorance, and conservatism. Netzer shows that as late as the tenth century the 
Gloria and Credo were still chanted in Greek; that in the same century, if not in the 
ninth, the prayers of the offertory and the communion came into existence in France, 
while in Rome they were not known before the eleventh or the twelfth century. 

Netzer makes a close analysis (1) of the Gallican mass in the sixth century; and 
(2) of the work of the great liturgists of the Carolingian epoch, Alcuin, Amalaire, 
Welischan, Floras, Agobard; (3) of the manuscript sacramentaries of the ninth and 
tenth centuries; (4) of the mass of the ninth and tenth centuries. In the appendix, 
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he gives extended selections from the sacramentaries, those of Saint Vost, Saint Amand, 
and Drogon. 

Incidentally the treatment throws light on such matters of general interest as 
the ecclesiastical policy of the Carolingians, the nature and extent of the contact 
between the peoples of Italy and France, intellectual interests and activities from 
the sixth into the tenth century. 


BaAsTGEN, HusBert. Die Geschichte des Trierer Domkapitels im Mittelalter. 
Paderborn: F. Schéningh, 1910. viii+334 pages. (Gérres-Gesellschaft. 
Sektion fiir Rechts-und Sozialwissenschaft, Heft 7.) 


This is a contribution to history from the side of the law of the institutions. It 
treats the subject after the manner of a textbook on church law, and does in detail for 
one particular church establishment what Luchaire in his Manual of Mediaeval Institu- 
tions did for the church as a whole in France. It is a thorough piece of work. Perhaps 
the chapter on economic management contains the most novel material. 

The book is worked out along accepted lines and makes no attempt other than 
to dissect the institutions, pick out, label, and describe its bones. With the institution 
as a living organization in a living society the author, like most students of similar 
church institutions, does not concern himself. He makes no effort to study the activi- 
ties of this group in their relation to the society in the midst of which the group was 
placed. He does not ask himself what ends the wealth at their disposal was made to 
serve; whether or not the group had significance for the economic, intellectual, artistic, 
and social life (to say nothing of the religious) of its nearer and wider environment. 

There is printed at the end (280-317) a document (ordo servicorum, etc.) existing 
in two MSS of the fifteenth century, one written in Latin, the other in German; the 
text of both MSS is given. 


Lewis, AGNES SMITH. The Forty Martyrs of the Sinai Desert and the Story of 
Eulogios, from a Palestinian and Syriac and Arabic Palimpsest. (Horae 
Semiticae, IX.] Cambridge: The University Press, 1912. Imported by 
Putnam. 53+83 pages. 75. 6d. ($2.50) net. 

From a manuscript purchased by Mrs. Lewis in Egypt in 1906 she now publishes 
with translations the Palestinian Syriac texts of the Forty Martyrs and the Story of 
Eulogius. The glossary covers also the Codex Climaci Rescriptus (Horae Semiticae, 
VIII), a manuscript secured by Mrs. Lewis at the same time. The story of the Forty 
Martyrs is already known in the Greek of Ammonius and in Latin, but the Pledge of 
Eulogies seems to be new. Palestinian Syriac literature is appreciably enriched by 
their discovery and the publication. The Greek of the dedication is unsatisfactory. 


STIEFENHOFER, Dionys. Die Geschichte der Kirchweihe. Miinchen: Lentner, 

1909. vilit+141 pages. 

Dr. Stiefenhofer claims for his book the merit of being the first presentation of 
the origin and development of the ceremony of church consecration. The subject 
is not dealt with satisfactorily by the works of Catalanus, Duchesne, and Baudot, 
more especially the period of origins, from the first to the end of the seventh, and the 
beginning of the eighth century, according to Dr. Stiefenhofer, is passed over in a 
most cursory manner. To this period he devotes himself. 
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After indicating that the Christian practice of consecrating churches finds its 
fundamental explanation in the same class of ideas that gave rise to the consecration 
of cult places he proceeds to his detailed discussion and reaches the following con- 
clusions: 

That in apostolic times the places of worship were not consecrated before use 
and were not deemed as consecrated through use; the meeting-place was not con- 
sidered as the house of God. Not until about the middle of the third century does 
the conception gain ground as indicated by the use of such terms as “Domus Dei.” 
By this time, most if not all of the Christian communities had permanent meeting- 
places. Many of the churches, places devoted wholly to worship, received no special 
consecration before their use, but were deemed to be consecrated by use. In particular, 
the consecration consisted simply in the first celebration of the liturgy in use at that 
time. 

The notion that something more than this is necessary, that the church must 
be consecrated by some special service before even the celebration of the mass, develops 
in the fourth century. Its development occurs in connection with the building activity 
which was such a marked characteristic of this century, and the rapid increase in the 
cults of the martyr saints. The churches built directly over the graves of the martyrs 
possessed an increased sacredness in the eyes of all, and all were eager that their own 
church, through the possession if not of the whole body at least of some portion of it 
or something associated with it, should also acquire this special sacredness. So little 
by little in most of the more important churches relics were buried under the altar, 
and finally no one could think of a church at all without relics. 

But in the majority of cases the body of the martyr and the relics had to be 
moved and this translation, which was a new burial, required by analogy the repetition 
of the same rites as were enacted at the first interment. Thus the vigils, solemn 
procession of priest and people, and solemn interment, the chief features of the burial 
rites, came to form, along with the first celebration of the mass, an essential part of the 
ceremony of consecration. This practice was in almost universal use east and west 
from the end of the fourth century on, though the ceremony did not become com- 
pletely rounded out and fixed until the end of the seventh or the beginning of the 
eighth century. 

Dr. Stiefenhofer is mainly concerned with the development of the rite itself. 
His subject, however, throws interesting lights on the character of early Christian 
assemblies, of the process by which non-Christian social customs were given a Christian 
coloring and continued to be channels along which the life of society flowed in much 
the same manner as before the appearance of Christianity. Dr. Stiefenhofer’s book 
can be characterized as a useful little study. 


DOCTRINAL 


TISDALL, Rev. W. St. CLatr, D.D. Christianity and Other Faiths. An essay 
in Comparative Religion. London: Robert Scott, 1912. 227 pages. 
5s. net. 

Dr. Tisdall holds that “Christianity has nothing to fear but much to hope from 
the fullest inquiry. What is to be feared is carelessness, indifference, credulity.” 
There is, however, nothing in the ethnic faiths for the enrichment of Christianity. 
“In Christianity every truth fits into its own place as a living part of a living organism, 
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and the harmonious working of the whole shows the wisdom with which it has been 
designed, while its vitality has been drawn from no merely human source, for ‘Christ 
is our life.’”” The author finds it necessary to warn his readers against being misled 
by such studies as this volume undertakes. 

Christianity is “the absolute and universal faith.” With this assumption, Dr. 
Tisdall proceeds to his task, covering the ground usually dealt with in handbooks of 
comparative religion, and arriving at conclusions which are as a rule exceedingly con- 
servative. Christianity is the only faith which has preserved us a God whom we can 
in reason and with good conscience worship; the Incarnation of the Son of God at 
once justifies and corrects heathen ideas and guesses; upon the Virgin Birth Compara- 
tive Religion sheds no light, except to show that the Christian belief therein cannot 
have been borrowed from any other faith; the Resurrection of Christ is the proof of 
the After Life. Such are some of the observations to which Dr. Tisdall’s studies lead 
him. 

In short, the author’s purpose is not merely to discuss the phenomena with which 
comparative religion deals, but—and chiefly—to show the superiority of traditional 
Christianity to the ethnic faiths. 


NINCK, JOHANNES. Die Begriindung der Religion bei Herder. Zweite Auflage. 

Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1912. 80 pages. M. 1.50. 

In this study Dr. Ninck has carefully traced the development of the idea of 
religion in Herder. The active life of Herder is divided into two main periods, in the 
earlier of which his development during his life at Riga and at Biickeburg is traced, 
while in the latter the conclusions to which he came during his long residence at 
Weimar—the fruitage of his maturity—are given. 

His early indebtedness to Hume is unmistakable; yet, in the consideration of his 
total development, Hume serves chiefly as point of departure. Upon the basis of his 
personal experience and observation, he early advanced beyond the positions of Hume. 
He was at first interested merely in the psychology of religion, but at length became 
chiefly engaged with the problem of the transcendent. From the theoretical he passed 
into the stage of feeling as the medium of revelation; thence, however, he passed to an 
emphasis upon science, art, and morality, by means of which we gain not only the 
notion of the transcendent, but are enabled to discern its attributes—whether it be 
called God or Humanity—attributes of wisdom, love, and power. 

The most important religio-psychological discoveries of the new age, which were 
announced by Hamann, Lavater, and others at the same time, had all been expressed 
more clearly, fully, and convincingly by Herder. And Schleiermacher, in his Reden, 
followed Herder. The hope of immortality, while expressed, remains too indefinite to 
form a real basis of religion. Individual personality, for Herder, was swallowed up in 
the totality of the race. 


WEIDNER, R. FRANKLIN. The Doctrine of Man. Outline Notes Based on Luth- 
ardt. Chicago: Wartburg Publishing House, 1912. 199 pages. $1.00. 
This volume is a representation of the view of current Lutheran dogmatics in the 
field designated. Weare told that “five great works lie at the basis of this presentation 
of the Scriptural teaching of the doctrine of man as understood and taught by those who 
believe in God’s inspired Word, and especially by that large and rapidly increasing 
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church, known as the first Protestants in history.” These works are by Luthardt, 
Krauth, Delitzsch, Julius Miiller, and Harless. 

Professor Weidner rejects the theory of man’s evolutionary origin, affirms the 
trichotomous view of the nature of man, traducianism, original holiness and freedom, 
the fall as historical, an operation of original sin in all human beings, the necessity of 
a new birth wrought by the Holy Spirit, the imputation of Adam’s sin to all his pos- 
terity, a definition of sin as due to a subtle tempter’s power, the natural inability of 
man to do that which is good, the birth of free-will through the regenerating operation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The book is a fine specimen of the survival of theological scholasticism. It dis- 
plays great theological erudition. 


EckarptT, Ricuarp. Der christliche Schépfungsglaube. Grundziige der christ- 
liche Weltanschauung im Verhiltnis zur Philosophie und Naturwissen- 
chaft dargestellt. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1912. iii+166. 
M. 3.60. 


The study undertakes to distinguish the elements from which the Christian world- 
view must be constructed, rather than to formulate the view itself. The author cites 
with approval the view of Herrmann, that Christian certainty should validate its entire 
self-sufficiency and independence. Theological science cannot validate its positions 
by the use of analien norm. The absoluteness of Christianity rests upon its essence as 
a religion of revelation. The more exactly the provinces of theology and science are 
indicated and their limits observed, the better for both. The Christian consciousness 
alone, which forms and governs itself by Jesus, is the gauge for varied forms of the 
Christian religion. Both the gospel of Jesus and his life-attitude indicate a unified 
world-view; this alone is fundamental for the Christian idea of creation. Jesus’ 
Weltanschauung was not the product of discursive thought, which is always liable to 
error, but his religious and ethical evaluation of the world came solely from his incom- 
parable fellowship with God. In Jesus the Christian meets with a transcendent 
reality; though all other norms could be biologically interpreted, the supertemporal 
power which Jesus still exerts demands that we recognize him as supernatural. 

Out of this experience of a transcendent world comes the recognition of the 
relativity of the empirical world. This transcendent world which the Christian meets 
in Jesus he calls “God.” Such a relativism as Troeltsch grants would mean the death 
of Christianity. That unreserved surrender to the personality of Jesus which forms 
the innermost essence of Christianity is realizable only through the certainty that in 
Jesus the ultimate goal of the Divine purpose stands before us. 

The whole creature world is medium for the realization of the Kingdom of God. 
The doctrine of evolution offers a serviceable hypothesis for the carrying out of this 
thought; but it is only an hypothesis. We must not substitute the doctrine of evolu- 
tion for the Christian idea of God. The Christian idea of God is revealed in Jesus in 
unclouded purity, without passing through the stages of natural scientific evolution. 
Christianity must maintain a fundamental neutrality over against all cosmogonies. 

There would be no collision of theology with natural science if theology were 
exclusively a science of religious experience, and natural science exclusively that of 
sensualistic experience. But in that case each would have to forego the construction 
of a world-view. It would bring about a clarification and deepening of the religious 
belief in miracle if theology viewed the work of God in Nature from the viewpoint of 
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the holy orderliness which is normative for natural science; miracle as occurrence 
outside the natural order would have no more place. If Christian certainty holds fast 
the fundamentally spiritual character of the real world, then it is worth the while of 
science to consider whether this monism of reality is not better justified than the 
materialistic. 

In such fashion the author grounds the independence and autonomy of the 
Christian view. He is careful to point out tendencies in present-day thought which he 
deems favorable to this view, but is equally insistent that the Christian view cannot 
ground itself fundamentally in any system of philosophy, or build its structure chiefly 
of the materials yielded by either natural science or psychology. The norm belongs 
exclusively and finally to Christianity, and is determinative of values in all other 
provinces, so far as it is attempted to relate these to a world-view. The treatise shows 
broad and discriminating scholarship; but its value is determined wholly by the 
premises above indicated. 


Worstey, F.W. The Theology of the Church of England. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co., 1913. viii+259 pages. $2.25 net. 

The Great Christian Theologies promises to be a very illuminating series. The 
editor is Mr. Henry W. Clark, whom we already know as the author of The History 
of English Nonconformity the first volume of which has already appeared. Each 
volume in the series will be written by a competent scholar and adherent to the par- 
ticular theology. He will do his best to set forth the system in its special strength 
without being controversial and with due respect to the other theologies. Mr. 
Worsley’s book is an exposition of the Prayer Book and the Thirty Nine Articles. A 
good introduction connects us with the development up to the time when the church in 
England severed all its relations with the church at Rome. 

In nine chapters he gives the Anglican conception of the “Being and Nature of 
God’’; ‘The Bible and the Creeds”; “The Church”; “The Sacraments”; ‘“ Bap- 
tism”; “Holy Communion”; etc., and closes with a chapter on “The Church and the 
World.” 

It is important to note that the author does not claim that the creeds, the Prayer 
Book, or the Articles are finalities. Indeed, he frankly admits numerous imperfections 
and the need of constant readjustment to the new experiences and ideas as they are 
ever appearing in life. They are imperfect statements whose purpose is to give solidity 
and steadiness, and to avoid extremes either way. 


Kirn, Otto. Grundriss der evangelischen Dogmatik. Vierte Auflage, nach 
dem Tode des Verfassers herausgegeben von Lic. Dr. Hans Preuss. 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1912. x+140 pages. M. 2.40. 

Kirn, Orto. Grundriss der theologischen Ethik. Dritte Auflage nach dem 
Tode des Verfassers herausgegehen von Lic. Dr. Hans Preuss. Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1912. vii+76 pages. M.1.50. 

The demand for these admirable little compendiums of theology and ethics was 
so great that a new edition was called for after the death of the author. Dr. Preuss 
undertook the supervision of the work, making only such changes (very minor) as 
were indicated by notes which Kirn had made in the copies of the previous editions 
used by him. Seldom has Christian theology been put in more clear and direct form, 
with the religious significance of the doctrines kept in the foreground and distracting 
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speculations largely eliminated. The author belonged to the Ritschlian school, and 
did much to commend the religious ideal of the school to the present generation. 


FIscHER, E. Fr. Das Gottesproblem. Grundlegung einer Theorie der christ- 
lich-religidsen Gotteserkenntnis. Leipzig: Deichert, 1913. vi+286 pages. 
M. 7. 


The author of this monograph is a German pastor, who evidently feels that the 
somewhat involved theories of knowledge underlying most modern systems of theology 
are unsatisfactory to the philosopher and perplexing to the layman. He declares that 
the prevailing fashion of renouncing strict scientific proof of theological propositions 
and appealing to value-judgments involves an unjustifiable extension of the value- 
judgment to validate historical facts. When once this is discovered, it lends an air 
of insecurity to the whole theological structure. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a keen criticism of typical current theological 
theories of knowledge on the part of those who hold to the exclusive revelation-value 
of Jesus. Ihmels, Julius Kaftan, and Hiring are selected as prominent representatives 
of orthodox religious beliefs set forth by means of an unorthodox theory of knowledge. 
In opposition to the confusing intermingling of practical and theoretical knowledge 
which Fischer finds in these theologians, he undertakes to establish a clear dividing 
line between what may be objectively proved concerning Jesus, and that which is a 
matter of uncertainty. By so doing, he believes he can avoid the temptation to call 
in “faith” to validate historical facts. Given the historical certainty which critical 
science can furnish, faith may then value these historic facts in accord with justifiable 
epistemological principles. 

Applying what he believes to be strict historical canons to the gospel records, 
Fischer “historically establishes” the actual existence of Jesus, his superhuman con- 
sciousness, his sinlessness, his bodily resurrection, and his miracle-working power. 
“Dies stellte sich dem geschichtlichen, kritischen, theoretischen Erkennen dar.” 
Further statements about the nature of Christ cannot be made by historical science. 
Faith, however, may build with security upon this foundation. 

In another volume, the author purposes to set forth his doctrine of God on the 
basis of these objectively established facts concerning Jesus as the revelation of God. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


De la Mettrie, Julien Ofray: Mana Machine. Including Frederick the Great’s 
Eulogy on La Mettrie and Extracts from La Mettrie’s The Natural History 
of the Soul. Philosophical and historical notes by Gertrude Carmen 
Bussey. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1912. 216 pages. 

The publication of this interesting and characteristic product of the empiricism 
of the early eighteenth century adds to the service which the Open Court Publishing 
Company is rendering by making accessible in good English some of the important 
works of early modern philosophy. In the present edition a critically revised French 
text is given in full, followed by a lucid English version. Some suggestive comparisons 
between the position of La Mettrie and other representatives of the empirical-sensa- 
tionalist movement are furnished by Miss Carman, as the outcome of a Master’s 
thesis at Wellesley. 
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Rat, Ropert S. Life in the Mediaeval University. Cambridge and New 

York: Putnam, 1912. 164 pages. 40 cents net. 

To an educator there is no more fascinating story than that of the quaint begin- 
nings, phenomenal growth, and almost humorous regulations of the mediaeval schools 
of higher learning. Dr. Rashdall’s The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages 
treats the same theme in a detailed manner, but with no more attractiveness to the 
general reader than does Mr. Rait’s little volume. Paris and Bologna were enjoying 
especial privilege in educational lines in the twelfth century. In Italy particularly, 
this idea of the studium generale was spreading and centers of lecturers with throngs of 
students dotted that peninsula. The Italian institutions were gilds of students, 
while Paris was a gild of masters. The administration of the schools likewise differed 
in essential regards. Lecture and conduct regulations, as well as discipline, sharp and 
severe, were dealt out with a rigidity and severity which one would expect in considera- 
tion of the rather rowdy character of the student life of that day. Each university 
adopted such laws as the peculiar civil regulations of the country and city wherein 
it was located, required. Our full-grown university is the fruitage of about eight 
centuries of experimentation. 


Moore, G. E. Ethics. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1912. 256 pages. 
$0.50, net. 

In this volume of the “Home University Library” the well-known Cambridge 
scholar and philosopher has furnished a popular discussion of the main dialectic 
questions with which the definition of the meaning of moral judgments is concerned. 
He successfully shows that we cannot identify moral distinctions with the actual 
feelings of the individual, or the social judgments of a group, or the will of an assumed 
superhuman being. The only satisfactory basis is to be found in the “‘total conse- 
quences” of actions. Thus we arrive at an objective foundation for moral distinctions; 
even if it be admittedly difficult to determine with precision so complicated an outcome. 

So far as the rather technical nature of his theme allows Mr. Moore has written 
with simplicity of style, and with obvious desire to meet the comprehension of those 
who are not specialists. One questions, however, whether a really better conception of 
the meaning of ethics would not be gained by an account which put foremost the social 
atmosphere in which moral ideals are evolved. The type of dialectic employed in the 
book is not very closely related to the actual processes by which individuals and 
groups define and determine what is right. It would seem that a popular treatise on 
ethics should relate itself more closely than does this to the concrete events of moral 
evolution which all may observe, and to the reforming movements in which all should 
have a part. 


Mosuer, W. E. The Promise of the Christ Age in Recent Literature. New 

York: Putnam, 1912. 175 pages. $1.25. 

The figure of Jesus in modern popular literature forms the subject of this interesting 
volume. The writers selected to represent this tendency are Frenssen, Lagerléf, Suder- 
mann, Rostand, Widmann, Andreyev, Kennedy, Fogazzaro, Pontoppidan, Hauptmann. 
In each instance the life of Jesus or the lives of men who are inspired by his spirit 
furnish the author a strong moral and religious tone. It certainly is an interesting 
line of observation to note the significance of Jesus in general thinking quite apart from 
any critical school of theologians or from any particular ecclesiastical connections. 
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301 pages. M. 
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tion and Notes. Edited by Rev. 
A. T. S. Goodrick (The Oxford Church 
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$1.25 net. 
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